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... and VOGEL 
SELERWSE Closets 


are the most economical 
andj long-wearing seat- 
action closets you can buy. 


ECAUSE there is no hand operation and children 
cannot forget to flush them, seat-action closets have 
proved to be the most satisfactory for use in the schools. 


The VOGEL, SckFiUSit Number Ten and Number 
Ten-A are high grade seat-action closets that will last 
for years without the need for repairs. They are designed 
especially for schools, by a concern that has specialized 
in seat-action closets for more than 20 years. They are 
economical in use of water, using but 3 to 4 gallons on a 
flush—there’s nothing to stick and cause the water to 
continue to run after the closet has been used. 


You should know more about the VQGE!, SELFLUSIE 
Number Ten and Ten-A seat-action closets. Write us, 
and we’ll send you complete information. We shall also 


be glad to furnish roughing-in measurements for school 
architects. 





Showing how tank is placed behind the 
wall in connection with the 
Number Ten-A Closet. 


All moving parts are readily accessible 
and the tank is absolutely leak- 
proof. Where desirable a tank 
corridor can be installed. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 
St. Louis, Missouri 








FOR SCHOOLS 


VOGEL 


Number Ten-A 


SELFLUSH 


closet with 
tank concealed. 
The Number 
Ten closet has 
an exposed 
tank. Can be 
furnished with 
syphon - action 
or syphon jet 
bowl, although 
we recommend 
the syphon- 
action type. 
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/ have never found a Sotistocrory Subsiinure 
or Natural Shore Blockboards 








David A. Ward 
Superintendent of 
the Chester Public 

Schools, 

Chester, Penna. 
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Mr. Ward joins the army of Public School Off- 


Naturally the leading superintendents of the coun- 
cials who endorse Natural Slate Blackboards for their 


try, experiencing these unexcelled qualities, put them 


everlasting qualities. as their first choice. 

Natural Slate Blackboards are Sanitary, Dustless, Write for two booklets completely describing these 
Fireproof, Easy to Clean--Always like new. They boards... specifications . .. data and an interesting 
increase schoolroom efficiency and the morale of both _—‘ story on the quarrying and finishing of slate. 


teachers and pupils. Address your request on your business stationery to 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO., 340 ROBINSON AVE., PEN ARGYL, PA. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES a 
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Midland men are taught, in a 
“classroom,” just what their 
products will do and how they 
do it. Midland Products are com- 
pounded for special purposes and 
specified surfaces. There is no 
one cleanser that will do all 
classes of work with equal eff- 
ciency. When a Midland Man 
specifies a certain product for a 
certain job he does so because he 
knows it will do that job best. 


HOUSEKEEPING” 


A complete system of school housekeeping, 
the modern science of school building 
maintenance has been conceived and per- 
fected by Midland Maintenance Engineers. 
When we realize the millions of dollars 
invested in school property, the import- 
ance of efficient and economical upkeep 
becomes apparent. It is the aim of the Midland 
national organization to provide the finest materials 
and approved methods of school building mainten- 
ance. A man nationally known and recognized for 















































’ his work in this field is in charge of the Midland 
4. School Housekeeping System. He has prepared 
ea textbooks on this subject which will be supplied 
NN without cost to those interested in this work. 
a aw Os, Simply fill in the coupon below and mail to-day. 
, %, : os “ta. 

a. 4 or ty, Os. 

a, Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 


Dubuque, Iowa, U. S. A. 
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The real solution of the hot water, and the 
garbage and rubbish disposal problem in mod- 


ern schools. 



















Here is a water heater that does more than heat water. 
For it is also a garbage and rubbish incinerator, using such 
refuse as part of the necessary fuel—saving from 30 to 50 
per cent of the fuel needed by ordinary heaters. And the 
garbage and rubbish is disposed of in a sanitary way. 


Built in three types and fourteen sizes; to raise the tempera- 
ture of from 200 to 2600 gallons of 
water, 50 degrees per hour; there 
is a Kewanee for every building. 


Its husky steel riveted construc- 
tion guarantees it lasting as long 


as the building. 


KEWANEE BOILER 
CORPORATION 


£ division of American Radiator and Standard 
3 Sanitary Corporation 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 
Branches in 40 Principal Cities 
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Charles M. Robinson, Richmond . . 
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Newport News High School, Newport News, Virginia. 
- Architect. 





School Buildings in all parts of the United 
States have Johnson Heat & Humidity Con- 
trol. It is used on every form, plan and sys- 
tem of heating and ventilating; and is pro- 
viding a valuable convenience and service, 
with fuel saving of 25 to 40 per cent. 


In The Denfeld High School (illustrated 
above) for example: all heat and ventila- 
tion is Johnson Controlled. Vacuum steam 
heating with central fan and air washer is 
used. Ventilation is arranged in four sec- 
tions: for Auditorium, Class Rooms, Sci- 
ence and Manual Training, and Gymnasium 
—Johnson Controlled so that each section 
may be used independently without venti- 
lating the balance of the building. Steam 
mains supplying various sections are valved 
and Johnson Controlled so that steam can 
be cut off entirely in any section as desired. 
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Denfeld High School, Duluth, Minnesota. 
Holstead & Sullivan, Duluth, Architects. 


WIDESPREAD USE of JOHNSON CONTROL 


In the Newport News High School (illus- 
trated above) as another example: all heat 
and ventilation is Johnson Controlled, ex- 
cept a few minor rooms. Here furnace 
heating and ventilating is used, and con- 
trolled by the Johnson Straight System of 
regulation. 


Such widespread use of Johnson Control, 
the varying conditions and methods of 
heating and ventilating—with the practical 
results being obtained should interest every 
school official toward including Johnson 
Heat & Humidity Control in their school 
buildings. Johnson Book of complete details 
furnished on request. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


Established 1885 4 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 








JOHNSON HEAT & HUMIDITY CONTROL | 
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85 tons of Heggie-Simplex Steel Boilers 


en route to largest school instal- 
lation of 1929 





Hiescie-Simplex Selected 
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OR the largest school installation 
of heating boilers in 1929—the 
Wilkes-Barre High School, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. — Heggie-Simplex Steel 
Heating Boilers won first choice in 
competition with all other makes. The 
engineers selected Heggie-Simplex be- 
cause they were convinced that these 
most modern of heating units would 
assure the utmost in dependable per- 
formance at the lowest operating and 
maintenance costs. . 
The huge combustion chamber of 
Heggie-Simplex Boilers gives fuel more 
room to burn. Their much larger 


Heggie-Simplex Boiler Co., Joliet, Ill. 


for 1929's Largest School 


direct heating surface and unrestricted 
water circulation readily absorb all 
heat produced. Rear-front-rear flues 
carry the gases twice the length of the 
boiler, stripping them of all usable heat 
units before they reach the chimney. 


Heggie-Simplex electric welded steel 
construction not only precludes crack- 
ing, leakage and repair costs, but also 
effects substantial savings in insur- 


ance premiums. 


Investigate these safer, more eco- 
nomical heating units for your school 
buildings. Complete facts on request. 


Representatives in principal 


cities —Telephone and address listed under ‘‘ Heggie-Simplex Boilers.” 


HEGGIEF-SIMPLEX 


STEERER HEATAEING BOILERS 
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Won Buprin 


Where Simplicity 
Counts Most 


Simplicity is of the greatest value whenever it per- 
mits stronger and more reliable construction. 



















It does exactly this in the Type “B” Von Duprin 
devices. The remarkably simple design (fully pro- 
tected by our patents) makes possible the use of actuat- 
ing members far heavier than we have ever before been 
able to use. 


The result is a durability, reliability and freedom 
from maintenance expense—and a consequent sureness 
of operation at all times—that mean everything in case 
of emergency. And these are the qualities without 
which any panic device is worse than useless. 


When the genuine Type ‘“B” Von Duprins are speci- 


fied, particularly if specified as a separate item from the 
finishing hardware, you have the ideal solution to the 
problem of the best possible protection for the occu- 
pants of the building in case of panic. 















Self-Releasing Fire and Panic Exit Latches 








VONNEGUT HARDWARE Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








Listed as Standard by Underwriters Laboratories 
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Clow Madden Automatics , 
‘“‘carry on’”’ for the life of il ThenewClow Madden 





The dependable, simply-built 














| Walcoate ter car Madden Valve. . permits no 
. . | latest and most effi- e 
the building. Records prove cient closet, we bare waste of water. Maintenance 
| them still ‘‘young’”’ after 25 cleaning can be faster expense is low. Installation 
| ° and more complete. 

years’ steady service. Showing concealment records record long years of 

of closed top tank in ° 
‘ ‘ ‘ utility corridor behind service. 
Automatically . . immediate- back wal 


ly, after the seat has been oc- 
cupied . . a cleansing flood 
cleans the bowl, from top 
through trap. 





Don’t let forgetfulness leave 
unflushed closets .. and 
filthy germs to hatch. Health 
is too precious to place in the 
hands of a play-thoughtful 
child . . a hurried workman 
. . a careless transient. 


| Clow Madden Automatic 
| Closets never have and never 
| will. . fail to flush because Resned Na. 101 
| someone forgot. 


service at Rock Island, Illinois 
| eC ANE Celt mee Sut te 
Toe temes hela teil hme 
| 


Ct eree meas ta el Me ede tei ele) 





| James B. Clow & Sons, 201-299 N. Talman Avenue, Chicago 

| 
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Forty-€ight Styles, Heights and Types to Meet Your Requirements 
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EACH 
THEM 
HEALTH 


« 


EACH the children in your 

school the most important 
lesson of all—how to keep well. 
Start them on the right road to 
health with a paper towel that 
is absolutely safe and sanitary. 
A. P. W. Albany Victor. 
There are no better towels for 
children. Big. Instantly absorb- 
ent. Soft enough for hands or 
face. Yet strong enough to stand 
the roughest use—wet or dry. 
And Albany Victor towels are 
absolutely safe—sterilized many 


times over. 


| Albany Victor towels are more economical— 


| for two reasons. They cost less to start with. 


| | And they're more efficient—just one towel wipes 


the hands dry. That's why school boards all 


over the country are installing Albany Victors 


| for real dollar-for-dollar saving. 


Let us show you how you can cut your wash- 
room costs—and give the children greater safety 


—with Albany Victor paper towels. Just fill 


out the coupon and mail today for prices. 







Albany, N. Y. 


TOWELS 


A. P. W. PAPER CO. 


Please send us complete information on how to 
save money by installing Albany Victor towels. 


ALBANY 


(3. 
Vietor 
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FOUNTAINS 
OF BEAUTY? 


R-S Drinking Fountains are in keep- 
ing with the lines of present day 
architecture - - - - pleasing, clean in 
design - - - they add much to public 
buildings, hotels, schools and other 
institutions. 


There are many types and styles of 
R-S Fountains -- - - but all have the 
R-S Vertico Slant feature. Let us 
give you full particulars. Write for 
catalog. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
51 Fourth Street 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 


of" 





WITH THE WE 





OUR CONTRIBUTION TO THE ART 
OF HEATING AND VENTILATION 


The Herman Nelson Wedge Core Radiator is an exclusive fea- 
ture of all Herman Nelson Heating and Ventilating Products and 


accounts for their satisfactory performance. ‘ 


? + + 


/-THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION itixcis 








Building the coming men and women 


of America 


The American school hoys and girls of today will guide the destiny of their country 


tomorrow. ... The school superintendents and teachers are, therefore. the producers 


of the nation’s most important product: and the school room is the factory in 


which this work must be performed. ... The photograph below was taken in 1924. 


Happy and healthy children have been coming from this room ever since, and 


will continue to come many years hence. It is equipped with Univent Ventilation. 


=O ee 
aeiitiaa 


o> year 


© 1930 T. H. N. CORP. 


BELFAST, ME. SYRACUSE HARRISBURG 


GRAND RAPIDS CINCINNATI PEORIA, ILL. 
BOSTON ALBANY PITTSBURGH SAGINAW, MICH, TOLEDO DES MOINES 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. BUFFALO JOHNSTOWN, PA. FLINT, MICH. LOUISVILLE MILWAUKEE 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. : PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON, D. C. DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS GREEN BAY 
NEW YORK CITY SCRANTON CHARLOTTE, N. C. CLEVELAND CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 


DULUTH 

ST. LOUIS 
BIRMINGHAM 
ATLANTA 
NEW ORLEANS 










Nv the Univent —a machine which draws « 
directly from out-of-doors—cleans it —warms| 
to a comfortable temperature —and silently delive 
it to every pupil in the room, with agreeable « 
motion, but without drafts. 

In schools where the Univent is in operation, r 
ords show a notably high standard of attendan 
Children work in an atmosphere conducive to heal 


of body and mind. They are better able to conc 





trate—to grasp and retain the knowledge that will! 
so vital in future years. 

In selecting the Univent system of ventilatio 
school executives are meeting their responsibility 
guardians of the health and welfare of the children 
their community. And in addition, they are carryi 
out their pledge to tax payers by making an inve 
ment ina ventilating system that effects great savi 
in operating and maintenance costs. 

Before you place your sanction on any ventilati 
system, know the facts about the Univent. Con: 
your architect: or heating engineer, or get in tol 
with our nearest sales office. If you prefer, write! 


our illustrated book, “Univent Ventilation.” 


*Makers of the Univent, for the ventilation of schools, of 
churches and all buildings having an acute ventilating |" 
lem —the Herman Nelson Invisible Radiator, for reside 
apartments, hotels, offices, and monumental structures 
Herman Nelson hiJet Heater, for economical distribution 0 


in factories, mills, garages, warehouses, and smaller build 


| THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATIO * TEEING 


MEMPHIS TULSA, OKLA. PORTLAND, ORE. WINNIPS 
DALLAS DENVER SEATTLE ; ae 
OMAHA SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO cmt 
EMPORIA, KAN BUTTE, MONT. VANCOUVER MELBOUR® 


KANSAS CITY 


SPOKANE 


TORONTO 


TOKIO, O 
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THE SAME FULL-TONED 
MUSIC IN EVERY 
CLASSROOM 


For courses in Music Ap- 
preciation, get whatever music 
you want at whatever time 
you want it. Get it from one 
source — the Western Electric 


Music Reproducer. Send it to 
every room or any desired 
group of rooms; let every 


student hear distinctly. This 
apparatus plays phonograph 
records in rich full tones. 


The System is a flexible one. 
It can be hooked up with a 
radio receiving set, and the 
same equipment sends the pro- 
grams to every class. 


You can feel sure when you 
use Western Electric apparatus, 
that it incorporates the latest 


development in sound trans- 
mission. It is made by the 
makers of your telephone. 


Find out more about these 
systems. Write for further in- 
formation to the distributor, 
Graybar Electric Company, 
Graybar Bldg., New York, N.Y. 
Offices in 73 principal cities. 











Exercises and folk dances are The principal’s voice may be 
given new zest with music heard in 15 far-138) rooms 
—via loudspeaker. dt once. 





—And the distinguished vis- 
itor “visits” all rooms at once 
—thanks to the microphone. 


—One school architect says 
“For fire use alone, it would 
more than justify itself.” 





Music appreciation courses— 
current events —any radio 


program can be heard by all. 


A child’s voice can fill any 
auditorium when amplified 
as the System permits. 


Western ElJecfric 


PUBLIC ADDRESS AND MUSIC REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 
Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 
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How Safe are they 
at Recess Time? 


The open pley: i 
ground — here 
danger threatens! 


=| The fenced 
mes) playground 

5 — here 
children 
play in 
safety! 


School board officials are relieved of a great responsibility 
when they provide fence protection for school play- 
grounds. For in face of today’s traffic conditions, abso- 
lute safety for children can be provided in no other way. 


Leading schools throughout America are enclosing play- 
grounds with Cyclone Fence. It keeps children out of 
danger and protects school property at all times. 


Cyclone Fence retains its dignified appearance many 
years. Built so that top rail will not sag, nor posts lean, 
nor fabric lose its rigid strength. 


You can see for yourself why Cyclone Fence is so out- 
standing in durability. All parts are made of copper-steel, 
heavily galvanized. Note the dense, smooth coat of zinc 
on the fabric—the result of hot-dip galvanizing. No rough 
spots, no chipped places, no chance for rust to start. 
Erected on H-column posts — the strongest posts made. 


Cyclone Fence is installed by our own trained men. Erec- 
tion service everywhere. If Cyclone Fence Company is 
not listed in your phone book, write direct to us. 


© C. F. Co. 1930 


yclone Fence 


REG US.PAT OFF. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
5 UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
adele link General Offices: WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
Cyclone. This Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


name p 
identifies the Pacific Coast Division: 


Cydlone Fonee. STANDARD FENCE COMPANY, Oakland, Calif. 
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SMITH’S IMPROVED 
PANIC EXIT LOCKS 


NO. 80 LINE 





Gravity Panic Exit Bolts 
















Inside View 
Has Outside Trim. 


Inside View 


No Outside Trim. 





Bolts are operated by a slight 
pressure on the Cross Bar. 


Bolts are not dependent on 
springs for opening or closing 
operation. 















Simple but sturdy in construc- 
tion and easily installed. 


Will operate perfectly in con- 
nection with standard makes of 
door closers. 


Catalogue No. 30 with Supple- 
ment “‘A”’ sent on request.. 







Manufactured by 
THE STEFFENS-AMBERG CO. 


260-270 Morris Ave. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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BEAUTIFUL 
MARY 
INSTITUTE 





ne on a twenty acre campus in 
St. Louis County, Mo., Mary Institute 
is an important addition to a city of 
fine schools. The architectural con- 
ception is the work of Study & Farrar, 
architects, of St. Louis and the entire 
project a monument to the generosity of Mrs. Sarah Wilson of St. Louis. 
Its purpose is that of a preparatory school for girls. 








Permanent beauty of the building's interior is provided for by Par-Lock 
(Specification Form B) applied to the inner face of all exterior walls re- 
ceiving plaster finish, all interior concrete surfaces as well as the concrete 


joist-tile ceilings. Par-Lock has also been specified for the principal's 
house, not yet constructed. 


The Gamble Construction Co. of St. Louis, are the general contractors, 
with the plastering contract in the hands of Dunn & Campbell, also of 
St. Louis. Par-Lock was applied by the Par-Lock Appliers of St. Louis. 


THE VORTEX MANUFACTURING CO. « 1987 West 77th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Address 
PAR-LOCK 
APPLIERS 


At Any Point 
Listed 


ALBANY, 

425 Orange Street 
ATLANTA, 

Bona Allen Building 
BALTIMORE, 

613 West Cross Street 
BUFFALO, 

958 Ellicott Square Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE, 

217 Builders Ex. Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 

862 Builders Building 
CINCINNATI, 

611 Dixie Terminal Bldg. 


PROTECTED 


CLEVELAND, 

218 Hunkin-Conkey Bidg. , 
COLUMBUS, NEW YORK CITY, TORONTO, 

75\SouthCassingham Rd. 50 Church Street 2258a Bloor Street, West ¥ 
DETROIT, — PHILADELPHIA, TRENTON, 

2457 First National Bldg. 1700 Walnut Street 339 Broad St. Bank Bidg. 

KANSAS CITY, PITTSBURGH, ' 
2035 East 19th Street ildi YOUNGSTOWN, 

as ree 207 Fulton Building 503 City Bank Building 

MINNEAPOLIS, SCRANTON, 

434 Builders Exchange Cedar Avenue WILKES-BARRE, 

NEWARK, N. J., ST. LOUIS, 904 Second National ¥ 


24 Commerce Street 


1514 Chemical Building 





Bank Building 















BY 





P-34 


Plaster-Key 
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STEEL WINDOWS 


' for Health and Safety 
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IRUSCON 


DONOVAN 


AWNING TYPE 


MODEL No.29 





Diffused sunlight and draughtless 
ventilation are provided for schools, 
offices and other buildings by Truscon 
Donovan Awning T ype Steel Windows. 
They are operated very simply without 
window poles by the movement of the 
lower sash which controls the upper 
sash. The shades on the open windows 
act as awnings. Their high quality is 
evident in their superior design and 
workmanship. Their cost is moderate 
due to large production. 


Full information, literature and quotations on request. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Truscon Steel Company of Canada, Limited, Walkerville, 
ntario. Warehouses and Offices in Principal Cities. 
PACIFIC COAST PLANT—LOS ANGELES 
Pacific Coast Sales and Engineering Offices: San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Portland. 
The Universal Window Company, 1916 Broadway, Oakland, California. 
Pacific Coast Distributors 
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1050 windows in the 
MILITARY PARK BUILDING 
Newark, N. J. 
have shades of HARTSHORN SHADE CLOTH 
mounted on HARTSHORN ROLLERS 
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One of the 
many fine build- 
ings to equip with 
Hartshorn Shade Cloth and 
Hartshorn Shade Rollers is the 
towering Military Park Building in 
Newark, New Jersey. Its 1050 windows 
are uniformly fitted with these well-known 
Hartshorn products. 

The quality of the shade cloth is due in large measure 
to the single control of each process of its manufacture. 
It is spun, woven, and finished by Stewart Hartshorn .. . 
Hartshorn Shade Rollers have been preferred for seventy 
years—they are smooth running, noiseless, rustproof, 
and always dependable. Write for prices and samples. 










STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
New York, N. Y. 


250 Fifth Avenue 


SHADE ROLLERS and 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 
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Art THE INCEPTION OF OUR BUSINESS 
JIB BERSTONE 
Pel Asphalt Tile Flooring 





Built like a Highway ~ for Wear 


was considered a good name for our product. 
Made of asphalt, known in the trade as mineral 

‘Rubber’ and developed by a Mr. Stone—the 
combination of Rubber and Stone seemed a 
happy one. 


But in time it became evident that Rubberstone 
frequently implied ‘trubber tile.’ During the last 
few years it has been necessary for us to con- 
tinually explain, by word and by letter, that 
Rubberstone was an Asphalt tile....and bear in 
mind that Rubberstone pioneered the asphalt- 
tile type of flooring! 


An unfortunate situation—which we now rectify. 
We are changing the name Rubberstone to 






NOTILE 





4 

: Asphalt Tile Hooring 
° - Built like a Highway ~ for Wear 

f We are also changing the name of the company 
» from RUBBERSTONE CORPORATION to 


oe AMERICAN ASPHALT TILE 


derived from the name of 


cor resent -ia. Soes CORPOR. ATION 


C. HANNAM 


The product, the vn personnel, distributo nd business addresses remain unchanged. 
The Executive Often continue to a at One Ma a Avenue, New York City. 
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SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


DIRECTORY 














| RALPH E. ABELL CO. 


176 W. Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 





Architects and Engineers 
Educational Buildings 


Educational Building Specialist 


ARCHITECT | 
| SAGINAW, | 


| 
{ 





MICHIGAN 





ALLMENDINGER & SCHLENDORF 
ARCHITECTS 


Williamsburgh Savings Bank Bldg. 
No. 1. Hanson Place 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


= 








J. WILLIAMS BEAL, SONS 


ARCHITECTS 


185 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


F. E. BERGER R.L. KELLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Specialists Educational Buildings 


LINCOLN BUILDING, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


| BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 
WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 
| Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 
411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 


HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. 


Architects and School Specialists 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Twenty Years Practical Experience 








Registered in Indiana, Illinois, Tennessee 











WM. J. J. CHASE, A. I. A. 
ARCHITECT 
School Building Specialist 
140 Peachtree St. Atlanta, Ga. 





CARL W. CLARK A. I. A! 
Savings Bank Building Cortland, N. Y. 
Architect 


Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
fermer Director, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education. 


Nex’ York Office-Suite 1432, 33 W. 42nd St. 








COFFIN & COFFIN 


ARCHITECTS 
522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 














"ANDREW L. DELEHANTY 


| W. Philip Doerr 








a 
Cc. M. GARLAND 





: | 
FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION | 
| ARCHITECTS 


ENGINEERS 
SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Massachusetts 





ARCHITECT 


121 No. Pearl St. 


| Rooms 21 to 25 


Albany, N. Y. 








DOERR & DOERR 
Architects - Engineers 


11006 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


RAYMOND A. FREEBURG 


ARCHITECT 
School Building Specialist 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 








J. A. SCRIBBINS 
Light, Heat & Power Architect 


GARLAND & SCRIBBINS INC. 
ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 
1163 First National Bank Bldg. Chicago, Il. 


MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


1 make a poeiny at Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. — KEOKUK, IOWA 


8th and Main Sts. State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 


Betram E. Geisecke 
GEISECKE & HARRIS 
ARCHITECTS 


SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOL DESIGN 
207 W. 7th St. 513 Second National Bank Bldg. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS HOUSTON, TEXAS 





FRANK B. GRAY 
ARCHITECT 
School Specialist 


73 S. LA SALLE ST. 





GUILBERT & BETELLE 


ana 






H. F. Doerr 


SPECIALIZING IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS | 








Architects 





Chamber of Commerce Building 





Newark, New Jersey 





HACKER & HACKER 


ARCHITECTS 
SCHOOL SPECIALISTS 


Fort Lee Trust Building, Fort Lee, N. J. 
at the Plaza — Hudson River Bridge to New York City. 





EDWARD HAHN, ARCHITECT 


School Architecture 


Central Nassau Building, 
HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. 


HAMILTON, FELLOWS & NEDVED 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


814 Tower Court, Chicago 


Members of the American Institute of Architects 


HAYNES & MASON 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


PARK BLDG. 
FITCHBURG, MASS, 


CAPITOL BLDG. 
HARTFORD, CONN, 


Wm. G. Herbst, A. I. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. I. A. 


HERBST and KUENZLI 


ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 
653 Franklin Place at Prospect Milwaukee, Wis. 





A. Watkins Harris | 









HERSH & SHOLLAR 


Specialists in School Building Design 
ALTOONA, PENNA. 


Registered Architects in Pennsylvania 
Members So. Penna. Chapter American Institute Architects 








WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 
Architects and Engineers 
Specializing in School and College Buildings 


CHICAGO LANSING, MICHIGAN BOSTON 








WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 
Fellow, American Institute of Architects 
Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 
Board of Education Bldg. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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Richard Kiehnel A. I. A. 


KIEHNEL & ELLIOTT 
ARCHITECTS 


930 Seybold Bldg., Miami, Florida 
Schools and Colleges 
Registered Architects in several States North & South 


LEE & HEWITT 
MEMBERS, AM. SOC. C. E., MEMBERS, A. I. A. 


152 Market St. 53 Park Place 
PATERSON, N. J. NEW YORK,N. Y. 


Specialists in School Design, 
Construction and Equipment 


LEWIS & DOUGHERTY 


| ARCHITECTS 


35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


latter een 









Joust tiewetm leg eral 
JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


Edgar E. Lundeen, A.I.A. 
Archie N.Schaeffer, A.1.A. 
Registered Architects 


Lundeen, Hooton, Roozen & Schaeffer 
ARCHITECTS 


7th Floor Peoples Bank Building 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Philip R. Hooton, A.I1.A. 
Edwin Roozen 








| | MALCOMSON and HIGGINBOTHAM 
| | and TROUT 

; A. W. Balle, Associate 

| ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


1217 Griswold Street Detroit, Michigan 





WALTER R. MCCORNACK 
ARCHITECT 


10006 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland 


MSGUIRE & SHOOK 


* ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
We also furnish Consulting Service to School Officials 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


W. H. McLEAN 
ARCHITECT 
713 TREMONT TEMPLE, 88 TREMONT ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Specialist in Designing and Planning of 
School Buildings 





PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


MURRAY A. DALMAN, 
EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 


160 North LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 


Edward A. Peterson Gilbert A. Johnson 


PETERSON & JOHNSON 


Architects Board of Education City of Rockford, Ill. 


Sw. American Bank Rockford, Ill. 





C. Godfrey Poggi 


and 
William B. Bragdon 
ARCHITECTS 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 


IRVING K. POND, C.E., EDGAR MARTIN, A.I.A. 
F. and Past Pres. A.I.A. M. Am Soc. C.E. 
ALLEN B. POND, F.A.1I.A. ALBERT L. LLOYDA.I.A. 


| POND & POND, MARTIN and LLOYD 
ARCHITECTS 


180 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, Ill. 



















H. D. Rawson A.I.A. 
H. Clark Souers A.I1.A. 
Oren Thomas A.I.A. 


PROUDFOOT, RAWSON, SOUERS 
& THOMAS 


| School Architects 
Hubbell Building Des Moines, Iowa 

















- 
| 


RASMUSSEN & WAYLAND 
| ARCHITECTS 
36 WEST 47th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


nea iain niceties team 


| CHARLES M. ROBINSON __C. CUSTER ROBINSON 
BENJAMIN A. RUFFIN J. BINFORD WALFORD 


CHARLES M. ROBINSON 


ARCHITECTS 
Schools and Public Buildings 


Times Dispatch Building Richmond, Va. 


A. W. E. SCHOENBERG 


_ARCHITECT 


OLEAN, 


Ernest Sibley and Lawrence C. Licht, 
ARCHITECTS 


PALISADE, 


NEW JERSEY 
Studio on the Palisades 


Opposite New York City 


| 





| 





N.S. SPENCER & SON 


ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in 
Educational Buildings 
180 N. Michigan Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 


STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N. Y. 


CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect and Engineer 
School Specialist 


410 American Trust Building Evansville, Ind. 


HENRY H. TURNER 


Architect, Institutional Specialist 
Michigan Trust Building Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Architectural, Engineering Equipment and Consulting 
Service — Architect Board of Education City of Grand 
Rapids 1909 to 1920 





H.J.VAN RYN,A.I.A. G.J.DE GELLEKE, F.A.L.A. 


VAN RYN & DE GELLEKE 
ARCHITECTS 


Fourteen Years-Architect School Board, Milwaukee, Wis. 
726 CASWELL BUILDING, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


S. HUDSON VAUGHN 


ARCHITECT 


Guarantee Trust Building 
Atlantic City, 





WELLS AND HUDSON 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Hanover - New Hampshire 


Carleton C. Wood A. I. A. 
EDWARD J. WOOD & SON 
rchitects 


Specialists in School Design 
We also furnish Consulting Service to School Boards 


Lowndes Building Clarksburg, W.Va. | 
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Youngsters intent on play 
don’t believe in’ signs — 
don’t look or listen. 


Without thinking’ they 
dash out from the curb in 
front of fast moving traffic 
—cut through flower beds 
—tear up lawns. 


Enclose your grounds — 
keep these youngsters 
within bounds where they 
can play in safety. Install 
Page Fence for positive 
protection. 


64 Service Plants erect Page 
Fence everywhere. Write 
for name and address of 
Plant nearest you. Com- 
plete fencing aid from first 

! plans to final erection. 
Detailed literature on re- 
quest. Page Fence Asso- 
ciation, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Dept. Al2, Chicago, 
Mil. 















INVESTIGATE! Page fabric 
made of Copperweld non- 
rusting wire—reduced upkeep 
—lifetime service. 





















. spation-~wide sepilice 
\ Haraugh 64 sacilce plants 


‘A 
~< 
ene h 


CHAIN LINK- GALVANIZED OR COPPERWELD 
ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON 


has a safety problem 
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Above: “'Twin-Thirty” motor lawn mower 
mows and rolls simultaneously 6 to 8 acres 
d day on one gallon of gasoline. Riding 
sulky may be had as extra equipment. 




















Do the lawns of your insti- 


tution reflect your ideals? 
ELVETY-GREEN, well-groomed lawns and 


athletic fields bespeak care and efficiency. How 
about your grounds? 























Intelligent supervision plus the use of a Coldwell 
motor lawn mower and roller will maintain your 
institution’s grounds in the pink of perfection. 


Advanced modern engineering throughout the entire 
line of Coldwell motor lawn mowers is responsible 
for the dependability, low depreciation, superlative 
performance, economical operation and long life of 
these machines. Equipped with full-width drive 
roller, they are adapted for combined rolling and 
mowing or for separate rolling only. 








Let your local Coldwell dealer show you 
how the new Coldwell motor mowers will 
mow your lawns and athletic fields. No 
obligation for a demonstration. Write for 
literature descriptive of the entire line. 










COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY, 
NEWBURGH, N. Y., U. S. A. 
In Canada—Taylor-Forbes Co., Ltd., Guelph 
Manufacturersof DEPENDABLE Laczen Mover. 


Hanp, Horse, Gasonine, ELECTRIC 
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BUILT TO LAST 


Wesleyan College is Rust-Proofed 
with Copper, Brass and Bronze 


Partial view of new group of buildings, Wesleyan College, Macon, Georgia. Architects—Walker & Weeks, Cleveland, Ohio. 


OUNDED 94 years ago, Wesleyan College, 

Macon, Georgia, recently moved to a new 
site, five miles from the original college. Here, 
on a campus of 170 acres, there is being erected 
a beautiful new group of buildings designed to 
make this a model college for women. 


The first units of the new college, recently 
completed, show in both their handsome 
Georgian exteriors and in their dignified inte- 
riors many evidences of intelligent foresight. 


Liberal use has been made of Copper, Brass 
and Bronze. All gutters, flashings, and down- 
spouts are of Copper. All hot water lines are 
of Brass pipe. Hardware and lighting fixtures 
are beautifully designed of solid Bronze. 


Here, as in many of America’s finest schools 
and colleges, these rust-proof metals were 
chosen because of their permanency. Copper, 
Brass and Bronze cannot rust. In any structure 
in which they are used, they give lasting, satis- 
factory service without repair or replacement. 


Although Copper, Brass and Bronze cost 
somewhat more at first, they are a wise invest- 
ment in any building that is designed to give 
long service. The freedom from maintenance 
expense that their use always assures makes 
them a decided economy in the long run. 


Our Building Service Department will be glad 
to advise you about the uses and proper applica- 
tion of these metals in schools and colleges. 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway, New York 


Midwestern Office 
Landreth Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Southern Office 
Shoreham Building 
Washington, D.C. 


Canadian Office 
67 Yonge Street 
Toronto, Canada 


Pacific Coast Office 
Architects Building 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


AMERICA’S LEADING ARCHITECTS RECOMMEND COPPER, BRASS AND BRONZE 
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CONFIDENTIAL BULLETIN 


Subject: INSTANT DUPLICATOR 


If you hete such jovs as the printing of: 


FORM LETTERS . . - MAPS . - - CHARTS 
LESSON PAPERS . . ADVERTISING FOLDERS 
SPECIFICATIONS . . COLLECTION LETTERS 


wus . . POST-CARDS . . PRICE LISTS 


BULLZTONS . - INSTRUCTIONS . . BTC., 


Let your stenogre) 
money, seve time 


qrprenite ° 20-2 e TRACE or 


wes 


on an Instant Duplicator Stencil ané print 


thousamis of copies like this ome ~ 
CLuaN . . . CLEAR 


SPARKLING SHARP 


—_—— 


ly store to 
Ask your stationery or office supp. 
demonstrate the four models ranging in price 


from $7.50 to $80.00 








DUPLICATOR 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write for further information. 


THE SAFE-GUARD CHECK WRITER CORP. 


Lansdale, Pennsylvania 
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TOUCH 
FIGURING 


Speeds up the work 


ner be your printer. Save 
with an Instant Duplicator. 





ANNI 








[] Marchant All-Electric Calculator 
















> 
. — 
ahd 

~ 


OU KNOW how the touch system speeds up 
typing, gets out more work with less eyestrain 
and fatigue. 


Similarly, the automatic electric carriage shift of the 
new Marchant, the only 100% electric calculator, 
enables the operator to run the machine with one 
hand while keeping her eyes on her figures . . . or 


even while blindfolded. 


The machine does all the work electrically. The 
automatic shift moves the carriage at will, one step 
or many, either way, and saves time amazingly. 


Faster figuring . . . absolutely accurate and without 


brain fag . . . increases efficiency all through a busi- 
ness. And that speeds up profits. 


-— ALL- ELECTRIC 
Calculator 
exclusive improvements 
that place the Movsieas in a class by itself 








Have this new automatic electric carriage shift and 

the five big exclusive improvements of this calcu- 

lator demonstrated on your own work. Compare it 
with any other calculator. Satisfy yourself in 
every way that the Marchant really is in a class 
by itself. 


Mail the coupon, or phone our local representative. 
Sales and Service Offices the World Over. 


Electric, hand-operated and portable models 
as low as $125 


17 years building calculators, nothing else 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE Co. 
Dept. 115, Oakland, California 


Please send me at once free literature and full information about 
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[] $125 Marchant Portable Calculator 
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Modern Singer Electric Sewing Machines in use in the classroom of the High School at Mexico, Missouri 


Eager for Sewing Time to Come! 


[' you would arouse among your students 
an eager interest in sewing, equip your 
classroom with modern Singer Electrics. Sewing 
then becomes truly a creative art. The mind is 
free to plan, the hands are free to guide mate- 
rials, both feet are at ease. Silent, hidden power 
does all the work. 

This is the modern way to teach sewing, as 
well as the modern way to sew. Girls who 
learn sewing at school or college on a mod- 
ern Singer Electric learn on the kind of machine 
most of them will use afterward at home, and 
they find, too, a real joy in sewing that will be 
a priceless possession all through life. 


{ Full information about the Singer Educational Service | 


is provided for all schools and colleges gladly sent on request 


She STUDENT MODEL 


HIS modern Singer Electric is espe- 

cially designed for classroom use. 
Its sewing mechanism is exactly like 
that of Singer Electrics used in the 
modern home. But in addition it has 
special features for the student’s con- 
venience—drawers and compartments 
for books and materials, cover with 
safety lock, adjustable knee control, legs 
of any desired height. It is the modern 
sewing machine for the modernschool. 






Cabinet 
No. 402 


Three drawers 
atleftand open 
compartment 
for books and 
materials at 
right 


SINGER ELECTRIC SEWING MACHINES 


Singer Sewing Machine Co. 


Educational Dept., Singer Bldg., New York 


Singer Sewing Machines are Used Almost Exclusively in Schools Throughout the World 
——————— — ee eeaeauawewan§ ( —— 0— _ Oo 





Copyright U. S. A. 1929 and 1930 by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All Rights Reserved for All Countries. 
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CHAIRS -DESKS-FOLDING CHAIRS - COMBINATION DESKS - ADJUSTIABLE DESKS - THEATER CHAIRS 


A COMPLETE LUNE 


Unexcelled in Design and Honestly Built 


Left—The “Panama” combi- 
nation desk with noiseless hinge 
and the new Double Lip and 
Undercut method of joining 
wood and iron. 


Right — Theater Chair 
No. 600A. is the Ideal 
seating equipment for 
school auditoriums. 


Below — The most popu- 
lar folding chair made 
is the famous Peabody 
No. 70. 


Below—Peabody Portable As- 
sembly Chair Sections are built 
together — not ‘simply indivi- 
dual chairs fastened to long sec- 
tion strips. 





Twenty-six years of square dealing with American 
Schools has firmly established the Peabody reputation 
for quality of product and quality of service. We offer 
you without cost, the service of our seating experts in 
the solution of your problems. 


Send for the latest Peabody Catalog. 


The Peabody Seating Co. 


Formerly the Peabody School Furniture Co. 
North Manchester Indiana 





TABLET ARM CHAIRS - RECITATION SEATS - MOVABLE CHAIR DESKS - TEACHERS’ DESKS - ASSEMBLY CHAIRS 


VIKING DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION ASSURES 
A STURDY — RIGID — INDESTRUCTIBLE FOLDING CHAIR 


Day after day, year after year, 
in thousands of educational insti- 
tutions VIKING Indestructible 
Steel Folding Chairs are stand- 
ing up under the bangs, smashes 
and misuse to which folding 
chairs are subjected. 


In ever increasing numbers 





school superintendents are turn- 
VIKING NO. 500 ing’ to the VIKING for the SO- VIKING NO. 1000 


FOLDS FLAT WITHIN ONE FOLDS FLAT WITHIN 
AND ONE-HALF INCHES ONE INCH 


lution of their portable seating 
problem. 


Furnished with steel and fbre MAPLE CITY STAMPING CO.  cotorfnishes: Olive Green, 


or full upholstered seats. PEORIA, ILLINOIS Mahogany, and Walnut. 
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Ask Your Engineer to Advise You 


Have him compare “Royals” — 
part for part, joint for joint, material 
for material. Ask him if years of use 
and youth’s abuse can possibly lessen 
their sturdiness. “Royals” resist with 
staunchness the hard thrusts of 
thoughtlessness. 





‘A . Lifetime Chair” 


ROYAL METAL 

Manufacturing Company 

1130 So. Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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Better Be Safe Than Sorry 


Model 324 Oak 


Model 321 Oak 


—THE -— 


STAN DARD 


WONT! |TIP 
FLAT FOLD 


No. 44 Swinging Slat Back 


Many features developed through- 
out our years of experience as Fold- 
ing Chair manufacturers have been 
incorporated in this model. It folds 
perfectly flat, is nontipping and will 
stand up nobly under severe use. 








Don’t Experiment When 


SAMSON 


TABLES 


Will Solve The Problem 


It is easy to buy just “tables”—and it is just as easy to buy 
SAMSON tables and make sure of economy and service, for 
SAMSON tables solve your problem once and for all. The 
whole secret of SAMSON superiority is in the infinitely better 
method of SAMSON construction. Every table is built for 
endurance and to reflect the dignity of the position it must 
fill. The heavy cleat construction used with the plywood tops; 
the taper-mitre joints of the box leg construction; the easy 
sliding drawers and the fine finishes are only a few of the 
features making SAMSON tables supreme in their field. 


Write for a catalog. 


Mutschler Brothers Company 
NAPPANEE, INDIANA 


STANDARD 


S shown in the illustration to the left, 
the No. 44 Standard Folding Chair 
folds perfectly flat. ‘Thus quite a number 
of chairs can be stacked where previously 
there were only a few. The resultant econ- 
omy of space makes it advisable to buy 
chairs that stack flat. 





However, if you desire a chair of finer 
appearance there is the No. 90 Folding 
Chair. These chairs can be used any place 
at any occasion and will enhance the ap- 
pearance of the room wherever they are 
used. Although this model does not fold 
flat it stacks very compactly. 


Besides these two there are twelve other 
distinctive styles of Standard Folding 
Chairs each answering its purpose nobly 


whatever the need it is put to. ior ie de alae 
The folding chair shown above is 
the pride of the Standard Line. It is 
very comfortable, strong, neat in ap- 
pearance and folds compact. The 
most critical buyer will find that the 
construction meets his strictest re- 
elttteattoelcn 


We are anxious to send fully illustrated 
literature. Please write. 


STANDARD MFG. CO. 


Cambridge City, Indiana, U. S. A. 
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Assembly Room of the hese Hibbing High 

School, Hibbing, Minn. ,equipped with attractive 

comfortable “American” chairs of full upholstered | 
design. W. T. Bray, Architect. 


a 


ener ops 
TRS: 


rts 


THE MODERN TREND IN 
ASSEMBLY ROOM SEATING 


ODAY the modern school assembly room is literally a community theatre. 
Beyond serving as a meeting place for students, it has become a place of 
recreation and inspiration . . . a community center where the neighborhood 
may meet for the home forum or other gatherings of public interest. 
So the seating should possess beauty of design 
and consistent architectural ornamentation to pro- 
vide an atmosphere conducive to inspiration and 
high ideals. Features of comfort and correct pos- 
ture proportion must be provided, too, without 
sacrifice of strength and durability—and all at 
reasonable cost. 
“American” assembly room chairs have virtues 
and features built-in to meet this modern trend. 
The facts are available . . . investigate before you 
make your final selection. 


FREE—4~ or all of the following pamphlets are available to school officials PLYWOOD CHAIRS 
and teachers interested in seating problems. They constitute conclu- 

sions reached by a seating authority, Dr. Henry Eastman Bennett, after exhaus- 

tive research and study. 

1—Seating Equipment ftorHigh Schools. 9—School Posture in Relation to Vis- 

2—Seating Arrangements in the Class- ceral Organs. 

room. 10—Scoliosis and School Seating —A 
3—School Seats too High. Study in Arm Rests. 
4—Why Tables and Chairs in the Class- 11—Left Handedness. 

room. 12—For the Comfort of the Crippled 
5—Uses and Limitations of Movable Child. 

School Seating. 13—The Height of Kindergarten Chairs. 
6—The Buyin3 of School Equipment. 14—Grade Distribution of School Desk 
7—A Study in School Posture and Sizes. 

Seating. oe Arm Chairs—Their Use and 
@—Hygiene of the Seat Back. buse. 


American Seating Company 
Sevres ete. WE wont Oi 


American products are distributed nationally by accredited 
FOLDING ASSEMBLY CHAIRS warehousing distributors on a UNIFORM-PRICE POLICY. 


FULL UPHOLSTERED CHAIRS 
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WHEN 
YOU BUY 
‘TEACHERS’ 
DESKS.. 





§ ... you are wise in specifying 
the same three requirements that 
should govern the purchase of 
any other school equipment: 

1—It must be reasonable in price. 

2—It must be strong and reliable 

in construction. 

3—It must give long, satisfactory) 

service. 


§ School equipment that satisfies 
those three demands, whether it 
be a concrete stadium, an alarm 
system or an installation of teach- 
ers’ desks, is naturally deserving 
of confidence and popularity. 


§ Every day, business-like school 
executives are turning to Imperial 
Desks, because they have shown 
themselves, over a long period of 
years, to be economical in price, 
sturdy in construction and long- 
lived in service. 


§ Four grades afford you a wide 
selection in the matter of price, 
so that you can find an Imperial 
Desk for your every need. 


§ Their sturdy construction of 
selected materials minimizes main- 
tenance costs. 


§ Finally, because they render 
steady, trouble-free service over a 
longer period of time, Imperial 
Desks are the most economical 
you can install. 


§ The Imperial Line includes 
Teachers’ Desks, Library and Of- 
fice Tables, Office Desks and 
Chairs. A complete catalog will 
be sent to you through our near- 
est distributor on request. 


IMPERIAL DESK CoO. 


Evansville, Ind. 











Modern Schools 
Prefer this Improved Inkwell 


Air-Tight — Non-Evaporating — Dust- Proof 


No breakage. The new, improved, all- 
hard-rubber Sengbusch Self-Closing 
Inkstand saves books and clothes. No 
school can afford to do without them. 


SAVES 75% OF YOUR PRESENT ANNUAL INK BILL 


Adopted as standard by the business 
world. Millions in use giving satisfac- 
tory service. Simple to install. No spe- 
cial tools required. Further informa- 
tion will be gladly sent to you on re- 
quest. 


— Sengbusch 


Self-Closing Inkstand Company 
gum 318 Sengbusch Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 








Good 
Window Shades 


SAVE EYES 


Rowles’ Cotton Duck Shades for 
all types of 
windows. 


Rowles’ Mastermade 
Shades are made to spe- 
cial measurements in our 
modern factory. Made 
and sold by school spe- 
cialists with thirty-two 
years experience in sup- 
plying the School Trade 
of America. 


E.W.A.ROWLES CO. 


2345-2351 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
Dealers ~Write for Agency: some Good Territory still open 
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“Liberty and Union, Now and Forever 
Inseparable”’ 


SEATED or not seated, anything was 
acceptable, wherever Daniel Webster 
appeared. Surmounting physical discom- 
fort — eager interest resulted in a full 
measure of attentiveness. However, few 
present-day lecturers possess such elo- 
quence and must address comfortably- 
seated audiences. 


ROYAL Folding Chairs conclusively 
prove the vast difference between lasting 
and momentary comfort—Royals change 
tension to attention —and they are the 
strongest, too. 





"Another Lifetime Chair” 


RQOUTAL METAL 

Manufacturing Company 

1130 So. Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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COLUMBIA MOVABLE 
DESK 





More widely used than any other. 
Nos. 1 and 2, $4.95; Nos. 3 and 4, 
$4.60; Nos. 5 and 6, $4.35. 


Many patterns to choose from. 


Send for Catalogue. 





H. O. R. All Steel Structofold Chair with specially 
rolled steel frame that has the strength only possible 
where strains are scientifically distributed. The pan- 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL 


eled back prevents buckling and adds to the dignified INDESTRUCTO CORRECT 

appearance of the chair. A perforated scroll seat, POSTURE MOVABLE SUPPLY CO. 
fitted he bod o . i fortabl d : * 

siriated seating, $25.00. With steel slides, $22.50, ADJUSTABLE DESK Indianapolis, Ind. 
F. P. W., $22.50. B. O. S., $20.00 per doz. The back and seat are curved to fit the body. 


Nos. 1 and 2—$5.25; Nos. 3 and 4—$4.95; Nos. 
5 and 6—$4.65. Drawers, all sizes, 95 cents. 


SAFE 
STLIFF BRACES 








UOILIFF 








a 


, Sana —_ —~— a 


A twist of the patented 
Wittliff tightening device 
A Brace could have prevented 


will make a wobbly, creaky Wittliff Furniture Brace Company jaig: sauce wre tor « 
chair STURDY. 2810 Superior Avenue -3- Cleveland, Ohio Oe SS Ge SpE. 


healthy chairs with WITTLIFF BRACES 
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“A Representative Installation in your State”’ 


ALABAMA: Talladego College, Talladego—ARKANSAS: Hot 
Springs, District No. 9, Hot Springs—CALIFORNIA: Los An- 
geles-Jefferson, 79th St., 111th St., Carpenter Union, Compton, 
San Gabriel—COLORADO: Denver—DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA: Old Eastern High, Powell Junior, Garnett Junior—FLORIDA: 
Bell Junior High— GEORGIA: Thomson—IDAHO: Rexbury — 
ILLINOIS: University of Illinois—INDIANA: Indianapolis-Short- 
ridge Arsenal Tech—IOWA: Sioux City—KANSAS: Topeka— 
KENTUCKY: Louisville—LOUISIANA: Baton Rouge—MARY- 
LAND: Salisbury Normal School—MASSACHUSETTS: Chicopee 





—MICHIGAN: Dowagiac, Jackson, Grand Rapids-Ottawa Hills poe: 
Burton, Ypsilanti, Chelsea, Big Rapids, Harbor Beach, Fordson, Rs 
Monroe, Petoskey, Hazel Park, Ludington—MINNESOTA: Hop- eae 


kins— MISSOURI: Kansas City—NEBRASKA: Kearney — 
NEW JERSEY: South Orange—NEW MEXICO: Santa Fe— 
NEW YORK: New York City—NORTH CAROLINA: Mt. 
Airy (Asheville) -NORTH DAKOTA: Fargo—OHIO: New 
Richmond — OKLAHOMA: Oklahoma City — OREGON: 
Portland—PENNSYLVANIA: E. Stroudsburg State Teachers 
College—SOUTH CAROLINA: Hartsville—-TENNESSEE: 

. Elizabethton—TEXAS: Beaumont—VIRGINIA: William & 

Mary College, Williamsburge—WASHINGTON: Seattle— 

| WEST VIRGINIA: Elm Grove—WISCONSIN: Madison 

—WYOMING: Casper. 


STEEL FURNITURE CO 


GRAND RAPIDS , MICHIGAN 
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Dudfield’s Dustless Crayon Trough ’ 


CONTROL CHALK DUST WITH THIS SANITARY EQUIPMENT 

















The list of schools using Dudfield’s sanitary crayon trough and blackboard 
trim continues to grow. Leading Architects are recognizing the convenience 
and sanitary features of this material by including it in their specifications 
for many large school buildings. Just recently we have received specifica- 
tions on five buildings at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute; a one-half mil- 
lion dollar school at New Orleans; a one million dollar school at Topeka, 
Kans.; two, one-half million dollar schools at Jersey City, N. J.; several new 


buildings at the University of Kentucky, and many others throughout the 
country. 


We have a type of trough for remodeling your old schools, too. Let us 
give you an estimate for equipping your entire school with this modern, 
sanitary equipment. It will keep your erasers clean and prevent permeating 
the air of your school room with chalk dust. Leading Physicians declare that 
dust is very injurious to health. 


Write us for samples and further information. 


Manufactured by 


DUDFIELD MFG. CO. 


116 W. KANSAS ST. LIBERTY, MISSOURI. 


EMIL BROWN & COMPANY 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


300 E. Ninth St. 


Manufacturer for Pacific Coast States 
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UT modern high speed Wallace 

Woodworking Machines to work. 
Save time and power. Direct drive 
from electric light or power line. 
Portable— move Wallace Machines 
anywhere to suit production. Com- 
pact design, Easy set _ Quick ad- 
justments. Accurate for precision 
cutting, sturdy enough for heavy 
cutting. We guarantee saving on all 











woodworking operations within ca- 


No. 16 Wallace \ ; , 
16-Inch Band Saw pacity of machines. 
Send for bigillustrated catalog. No obligation. 


J.D. WALLACE & CO. 


152 S. California Ave., Chicago 












Workace Radial Saw 
makes all cutsatany 
angle. Saw travels through work. 
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2814-2842 West 26th St., 





GLANCE AT THIS NEW PATTERN 

will show that the combination of vari- 

ous sized drawers and cupboard makes an 
unusually practical bench. Notice, especially, 
the small drawer which is intended to hold 
nails, screws, small tools, etc., which so easily 
become misplaced when kept with the larger 
tools. Being able to immediately lay hands 
on these small but necessary items, will be the 
means of saving a great deal of time, thereby 
promoting efficiency. Also, notice the large 
cupboard, which will hold such tools and ma- 
terials which cannot be kept in the general 
or three private drawers. Bench is equipped 
with our Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut 
= No. 70D on front, adjustable stop and 

og. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manfacturer of this line since 1898 








Chicago, II. 


—_>_ — TA 
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Tired—weary and restless—that’s why children 
get into trouble during last hour periods. It’s then 
when teachers are under greatest strain — when 
children pay less attention to studies and seats are 
most uncomfortable. 


Avoid last hour strain on the part of pupils and 
nervous strain on the part of teachers by equipping 
with National Seats of Comfort with the famous 


—_—— 
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MOESER EXTENDED ARM 


Reduces “‘Last Hour Uneasiness’”’ 


In National Desks, equipped with the Moeser Extended Arm, 
pupils sit squarely in their seats. The back is supported when 
writing—working space is more than doubled—no turning to 
rest arm while writing—eliminates facing light and uncomfort- 
able positions that bring on “last hour uneasiness.” When writ- 
ing, the arm is supported, resulting in better penmanship. Na- 
tional Desks are shaped to conform hygienically to the human 
figure—they encourage correct posture—insure greatest comfort 
— less fatigue — less eye strain— better grades in last period 
classes and less worry and nerve strain on the instructor. 


This 10 Point Test 
Leads to National 





1. Health 6. Compactness 

2. Comfort 7. Lasting Finish 

3. Convenience 8. Harmonious Design 
4. Strength 9. Simplicity 

5. Durability 10. Sanitation 


Years of collaborating with America’s leading educators, to- 
gether with our own exhaustive research and experiments, have 
resulted in equipment noticeably superior from the viewpoint of 
these 10 Major Tests for All School Seating. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 
Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 
PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 





No. 31. New National 
Chair-Desk. Equipped 
with the Moeser Ex- 
tended Arm. 


Write for New National Catalog 


If you are a buyer of School Equipment you will 
want our latest catalog on School Desks. All types of 
school chairs and teachers’ and office desks. We will 
send our catalog free and prepaid on request. 
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COLOR FOR CONTRAST AND EMPHASIS 


No. 400—Contains all the required colors 
in their strongest intensity—sixteen colors 
in all. The smooth velvety texture denotes 
its fine quality. One gross sticks of assort- 
ed colors packed in a strong wooden box. 
Solid colors or special assortments can be 
had if desired. 








waste -basket 


In seventy-eight per cent of the schools 
of America, Vul-Cot is standard equip- 
ment ... Solid at sides and bottom, so 
that not even the smallest particles can 
sift through onto the floor ... Made of 
National Vulcanized Fibre—a material 
that is practically indestructible... 
Guaranteed for five full years of service. 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del., U.S.A 











VUL-COr 


-the national wastebasket 


the ‘olliciall 





Successful teachers have demonstrated the value of 
emphasis to impress student minds. Every blackboard 
has its “carry-over” feature ...arecord...amap.. 
a chart ... or a special lesson. Nothing so distinguishes 
it, sets it off, as the use of COLORED CHALK 
CRAYON. The most outstanding colors come in the 
GOLD MEDAL COLORED CHALK CRAYON made 
by BINNEY & SMITH CoO. 


Keep a box handy in the classroom! 


Samples of this Colored Chalk 
Crayon including Lecturers’ 
Chalk sent to Superintendents 
and Supervising Officers upon 
request. 





BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


| SQUIRES INKWELLS 


We manufacture the Boston Inkwell in three 
different styles. All have hard rubber tops and the 
glasses fit either style of top. These fit 1 27/32 
inch holes. 


SQUIRES No. 58 


SQUIRES No. 59 
BOSTON INKWELL 


BOSTON INKWELL 


SQUIRES No. 60 


SQU IRES No. 
BOSTON INKWELL 


COMMON SENSE INK WELL 





Our No. 12 or Common Sense Inkwell is made 
in three sizes, to fit holes 1142”, 14%,” or 1%”. 
Corks with Caps or Rubber Corks furnished at 
same price. 

We make several other styles of inkwells. 


Write for Catalogue, Prices, and Samples. 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 


Brady Bldg., Third Ave. and Ross St., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Which is velvet... 
which 1s Hyloplate? 


LINDFOLDED—you could, of course, 

tell cloth from blackboard—which is 

velvet, which is Hyloplate. And yet— 

when you mark on Hyloplate with a piece 

of crayon, there is that soft smooth vel- 

vet-like feel—just like rubbing your hand 
over a piece of fine velvet. 


This velvet writing surface has made 
Hyloplate the foremost economical black- 
board for nearly fifty years. 


Reliable Hyloplate never wears slick— 
never reflects light to cause eyestrain. 


Hyloplate will not warp, chip, break, 
or crack. Its remarkable record in school- 
rooms the country over—its efficiency 
and economy—the substantial house that 
stands behind it—present a combination 
that makes Old Reliable Hyloplate the 
one Blackboard you should consider 

whatever your requirements 


Hyloplate takes the crayon OLD RELIABLE ™Y be. There is only one 


with crispness and registers 


Hyloplate—insist on the 


a perfect mark that is easily HYLOPL ATE genuine. Please write us for 


read—and equally as easily 


a sample and the facts. Ad- 
erased. The surface of Old BLACKBOARD 


dress Dept. H23. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 


MAKERS OF 
Sterling Lifelon 
Blackboard—G lobes 





Old Reliable Hylo- 
plate— Erasers 
Maps—Crayon 


55 Distributor Warehouses Assure You Immediate Service 
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Easily 
installed— 
Practically 
everlasting— 


Economical 
in cost— 
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Cinoplate 


Specially treated wood; 
grainless; knotless; guar- 
anteed waterproof. 


Cinobestos 


Long asbetos fibre and 
Portland cement. 


Cinoboard 


Wood fibres specially 
treated and kiln cured. 





~ “CINOPLATE’ 


{ 
mem | t) 
SS 
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Three Grades 
With a Single Thought 


... and that thought is... to produce the big- 
gest value in each grade... to enable you to sell 
blackboards which will bring you increased 
business and augment your reputation. 


Write us for the generous Val- 
leyco Proposition for 1930... 
an EXCLUSIVE franchise which 
is your iron-bound protection. 


The Valleyco Company, Inc. 


116-118 East Water St. Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Ai ONAL 


DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 


are truly 
Crayons of Character 


in QUALITY 
SERVICE 


& PRICE 


Over 3000 

of the most 

modern —_ 
School Buildings are 
equipped with this highly 
satisfactory product. 


PADDOCK CORK CO. 
1208 DeKalb Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 


Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 
crumbling. 


The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 
ideal crayon for the classroom. 


Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
West Chester Pa. 
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vacor seal PUNO STE | cose 
SCHOOL SUPPLY n ae a 
PRICE LIST and Paste for Schools HIGHEST QUALITY 


THIS INK WILL NOT 
THICKEN IN WELLS 


























A Reputation Merit has Won| sfigo) Sante 


Sanford’s Products have been used in schools for Writes Bright Blue 
three generations, and have established, by merit and Turns Jet Black 
service, a reputation known to all School Supply Buy- 
ers, for highest quality. 














Sanford’s School 
Black Ink is a 
black aniline ink 
and is especially 
satisfactory for 
general school 
purposes. It will 
not thicken in the 
ink well. It writes 
a deep black and 
dries black. 







Sanford’s Premium 
Writing Fluid is the ideal 
ink for use in the school 
office, as well as in all 
business offices and homes. 
It writes a navy blue, 
which is easy to read, and 
in a short time turns to 
an intense and permanent 
black. It has defied time 
for over 70 years. 

For all records where 
absolute permanen is 
required, use Sanford’s 
Premium Writing Fluid. 
It never fades. 


In supplying their schools with Sanford’s Inks and 
Pastes, buyers take no chances—they know they are 
getting the best quality products on the market. 


SANFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 









































ECONOMICAL SCHOOL 
PASTE IN FOUR SIZES 


Sanford’s School Paste is a 






No. 711—Quart 


BLUE BLACK 
SCHOOL INK 


This ink writes 
blue and dries 
4 black. It is a 
very serviceable 
school ink—per- 
manent, andmost 
satisfactory for 








LIBRARY PASTE 
Sanford’s Li- 
brary Paste sticks 
instantly and 
holds. It remains 
soft and moist in- 


























white, clean paste, put up espe- 







cially for school use. Its quality is 

hed for b ford’ i : ? 
vous ed - y Sanford’s, ane Os ide la te 
price makes it the most economical water-well pack- 


to use. There are four sizes: No. age. Never stains. 
y Is the most satis- 
751—Quarts; No. 752—Pints; No. Stee 





























composition Sie factory paste for 
book use 755—Gallons; also in half gallons. QSticaco — wew vor the office of the 





school. 





Good Merchandise Pays 
the Best Dividends! 


HE quality folding chair of 
steel, wood and rubber, finished 
with lacquer, was created by the 
CLARIN MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY to be imitated spec- 
ulatively but not yet equaled. 


Let us send you a sample — 
You to be the sole judge! 





ee ae | 
] Clarin Mfg. Co., 4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 
CLARIN CHAIRS are made of steel (ex- Please send by parcel-post prepaid—sample CLARIN CHAIR, finish | 
cepting seat and rubber floor contacts) and and seat as checked. | 
will not mar the finest floor nor damage the O Brown (walnut) C) Battleship Gray (] Wood Seat 
; s [] Maroon (mahogany) [) Olive Green [) Leatherette Seat | 
most delicate floor covering. | ' | 
We will either return it or pay for it after a reasonable trial. 
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EVERY CLASSROOM 


CORRECTLY HEATED 


<S — 
Linwood Elementary School, ¥ : 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Fechheimer ee 
and thorst, architects. i 


Jennings Vacuum Heating Pumps 
are furnished in capacities rang- 
ing from 4 to 400 g. p. m. of 
water and 3 to 171 cu. ft. per min. 
of air. For serving up to 300,000 
sq. ft. of radiation. 


THE NASH ENGINEERING 







O make certain that classrooms farthest from 
| heating boiler will receive a full share of 
heat just as quickly as those nearby, a Jennings 
Vacuum Heating Pump is installed in the Linwood 


School, Cincinnati. 


By removing the condensation from the return 
line, by discharging the air to the atmosphere and 
returning the condensation to the boiler the Jen- 
nings pump enables the heating system to function 
perfectly. Write for Bulletin 85. 


Jennings 
> Pumps 





CO., 11 WILSON ROAD, SOUTH NORWALK, CONN 
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Spring-Time 
Speculations! 


If the experiences in the field of school 
administration, as exemplified in this 
country within the year past, teach any 
lesson of consequence, that lesson is that 
it is well to plan today what you must 
do tomorrow. 

Many of the embarrassments, trials, 
and difficulties which have attended the 
school official, and which in many in- 
stances have assumed a serious aspect, 
have been due to the fact that some one 
slipped a cog yesterday, last year, or five 
years ago. 

To do things on time goes a long ways 
toward doing things well. Thus, a timely 
anticipation of future needs becomes 
the watchword of the hour. The 
springtime suggests anticipation of the 
close of the school term, over-hauling 
of the school plant, vacation-time oper- 
ations, and planning for the fall opening. 

Renovations and alterations, early 
consideration of the purchase of sup- 
plies and equipment, changes in the pro- 
fessional staff, and the like—all worthy 
of timely thought and attention. A 
stitch in time saves nine. Timely school 
administrative action obviates future 
troubles and failures. 

The columns of the AMERICAN 
SCHOOL BoarD JouRNAL teach the les- 
son of timely anticipation in the school 
administration service. 
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Announcing 


The New Standard A. C. 


Constant Service Electric Time System 





Removes the last obstacle to perfect time service direct 
from the lighting current. 


A time system of remarkable simplicity—free from all 
complicated corrective mechanisms—providing a posi- 


tive, continuous time service regardless of current in- 
terruptions. 


' Big advances have been made in recent years in the application 
of alternating current to the operation of many kinds of equip- 
ment including clocks. The method as regards clocks, however, 
has always fallen short of a satisfactory solution — because clocks 
must operate continuously without a break to be really satisfactory. 


Previous methods attempted by complicated devices to correct 
the clocks electrically or mechanically upon resumption of the current. 


The new “Standard A.C. Constant Service System” goes directly 
to the root of-the problem and provides a reserve power unit which 
prevents any break in the continuity of the time impulse. 


This wonderful new “Standard” system gives the most reliable 
as well as the simplest time system ever devised — free from compli- 
cated adjustments and entirely independent of any temporary failures 
of the current supply. 


Have this modern time service specified and installed in your next 
building. 


Write nearest branch for further information. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. 
The Standard Electric Time Co. of Can., Ltd., 726 St. Felix St., Montreal, P. Q., Can. 


Atlanta, 204 Glenn Bldg. Chicago, 1510 Monadnock Bldg. Kansas City, Mo., Mutual Bldg. Portland, Ore., 65 First Street 
Baltimore, 2 E. Redwood St. Cleveland, 1333 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, Rm. 670-124 W.4thSt. San Francisco, 1 Drumm Street 
Birmingham, 2920 Seventh Ave. So. Columbus, 83 So. High Street Minneapolis, 745 McKnight Bldg. Scranton, 148 Adams Ave. 
Boston, 10 High Street Dallas, 716 Mercantile Bank Bldg. New York City, 50 Church Street Seattle, 918 Western Ave. 
Buffalo, 901 Stock Exchange Bldg. Denver, 562 Penn Street Philadelphia, 1612 Market St. Spokane, 110 S. Cedar St. 
Charlotte, 217 Latta Arcade Detroit, 806 Donovan Bldg. Pittsburgh, Bessemer Bldg. Tampa, 114 W. Alfred St. 
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Doc and Henry 


Peter Ronalson 


Doc and Henry have both been on our school 
board so long, that I doubt whether Chatter- 
ton’s oldest inhabitant can recall exactly when 
either of them first began serving. 

All of us think a great deal of Doc. We also 
think just as much of Henry. Doc is the M.D. 
whom we call when we are really sick. Henry 
has the biggest, best, and busiest of Chatter- 
ton’s hardware stores. 

Doc and Henry think a great deal of one 
another, too. But they do not agree on very 
many matters of school policy. Take the matter 
of increasing teachers’ salaries for instance. 

“Tt is our duty to run the schools of this com- 
munity as economically as possible,” is the gen- 
eral tenor of Henry’s grumble when the salary 
question comes up. “What is the use of pinching 
pennies in purchases of chalk and sweeping 
compound if we are going to squander money 
on unnecessary salary raises? Some 60 per cent 
of our budget goes for salaries now, and that is 
not only enough, it is too much. If the teachers 
we have are not willing to stay for what we are 
paying them, let them go. There are plenty of 
others to be gotten. I, for one, would just as 
soon see some people right out of college on our 
teaching staff in place of some of the old-timers. 
These young teachers are well-trained in mod- 
ern methods and enthusiastic, and they will 
come cheaper than older teachers. Why not give 
them a chance?” 

The last time that Henry aired his opinions, 
Doc countered with the statement that the 
medical schools were doing a good job of train- 
ing young medics, and that the young doctors 
are required to serve a year of interneship be- 
fore being allowed to practice their profession. 

“But I noticed, Henry,” Doc continued de- 
vastatingly, “that when you had to have your 
appendix removed, you did not call in any en- 
thusiastic young cub just out of medical school. 
No, sir! Nobody would do but one of the old- 
timers. Well that is pretty much the way I feel 
about teachers. It may be all right to have a few 
inexperienced people on our staff, but if half of 
our teaching staff is going to be made up of 
young kids right out of school, I know that we 
are going to have a rotten school system no 
matter how enthusiastic or how well trained 
they are. Our main object is not economy any- 
way. If we are so anxious to save money, why 
not close the schools entirely? We can save more 
money by locking them up than we can by hav- 
ing them in operation.” 

I think that Doc had a little the better of the 
argument that night, but that is not always 
the case. 

Some years ago, for instance, the superin- 
tendent whom we had at that time, came before 
the board with a request for an expensive new 
microscope for the biology classes. Doc imme- 
diately made a motion that the superintendent 
be authorized to make the purchase. 

Henry thought otherwise, however. 

“What has become of that microscope we 
bought three years ago?” he inquired. “As I 
recall that was just as good a microscope as the 
one we are being asked to buy now. Is it true 
that it was not put back in its case after being 
used and that as a result it was ruined?” 

The superintendent had to admit that such 
was the case. 

“In that case,” suggested Henry between 
puffs at his pipe, “I think that we had better 
wait about getting a new microscope until we 
get a new superintendent and a new biology 
teacher.” 

And there the matter ended. 

For years we did not have any rule regarding 
sick-leave, and each time a teacher was sick we 


took up her individual case on its own merits. 
If she was a good teacher and we were con- 
vinced that she had really been sick, we gener- 
ally gave her her full pay for the time she had 
been out of school. Otherwise we ordered the 
substitute’s pay taken out of her salary check. 

The trouble was that no matter how fair we 
tried to be, every teacher whose request for sick 
leave was denied, felt aggrieved and believed 
that she was just as much entitled to be paid in 
full as the girl whose case we had passed upon 
favorably. As a result an immense amount of 
jealousy arose among our teachers. Then, too, it 
took too much of our time. 

For instance the application of Mary Jones 
for sick leave would come up. 

“T certainly don’t think that this girl should 
be paid for the time that she was out of school,” 
Henry would object. “The only thing wrong 
with her was a cold.” 

Whereupon Doc would probably remark, 
“Well, she showed good sense in staying home 
instead of going to school and soaking a room- 
ful of defenseless little children with her germs.” 

Others would join in the discussion and the 
evening would be gone with little else decided. 

After several years of this, Doc rose one night 

and announced that in his opinion our board 
had something more important to do than quib- 
bling about a teacher’s pay for two or three 
days. ; . 
“T move,” he continued, “that each teacher 
be given ten days’ sick leave with pay, pro- 
vided that on her return to school she presents 
to the superintendent of schools a certificate, 
signed by a doctor, that she has been ill, or if 
her illness is of not more than two days, signed 
by the school nurse.” 

This motion did not meet with Henry’s ap- 
proval at all. 

“We pay these people good salaries,” he 
stormed. “Why should we in addition pay them 
for services not rendered? It is about time that 
the teachers learned something of business prin- 
ciples. The only way that they are going to 
learn is by being taught to stand on their own 
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feet financially. They had better begin to put 
something aside for a rainy day instead of de- 
pending upon this school board to take care of 
them when they run into hard luck. Nobody 
pays me for being sick, and I am sure that no- 
body pays you when you are sick either, Doc.” 

“That may be so, Henry,” replied Doc when 
Henry finally ran out of wind, “but I distinctly 
remember that when Pete Johnson, who works 
in your store, was sick last winter, he told me 
that you paid him for the entire month he was 
laid up. Why don’t you practice what you 
preach, you snivelling old hypocrite?” 

“That was different,” explained Henry rather 
apologetically. “Pete has given me twenty years 
of faithful service. Paying out the taxpayers’ 
money as a gift to a young woman who is here 
this year, and perhaps gone the next, is a differ- 
ent matter.” 

Doc came right back at him. 

“How about Amelia Black?” he asked. 
“Could anyone give more faithful service than 
she has given this school district for the last 
twenty-two years? She is entitled to as much 
consideration as Pete Johnson any day.” 

“Amelia Black is different,” conceded Hen- 
ry, “and Id be in favor of paying her for sick- 
leave any time she asked for it. But the rest of 
them will be staying out their ten days whether 
they are sick or not. I can tell you how this sick 
leave proposition works out. They have it at 
Metropolis where my niece teaches. Well, she 
tells me that her roommate was sick in bed one 
day until the school nurse had called. Then as 
soon as the nurse had gone, she was up and 
around, and in the evening she went with her 
boy friend to a dance twenty miles out in the 
country.” 

“If we ever make the mistake of hiring a 
teacher like that,” interjected Doc, “I sincerely 
hope that we shall not make a second mistake 
of reengaging her for another year. But it cer- 
tainly would not be fair to deprive other teach- 
ers of the privilege because of a dishonest little 
fool like that. I am pretty sure that the great 
majority of them would appreciate our fairness 
in granting the leave and would not abuse it.” 

The rest of us agreed with Doc, but that did 
not discourage Henry. The next meeting found 
him as faithful a watchdog of the treasury as 
ever. 


Actuarial Basis for Teachers’ Retirement Funds 


When it was discovered that the teachers’ re- 
tirement fund of Portland, Oregon, was only 35 
per cent solvent, steps were taken to secure the 
necessary legislation for needed changes in the 
plan upon which the fund was being operated. 

Mr. Horace Mecklem, president of the Port- 
land board of education, who has had thirty 
years of experience in the life-insurance field, 
and is an authority on actuarial solvency, led 
in solving the problem in hand. The necessary 
legislative changes were secured. The plan 
makes retirement possible, as explained by Mr. 
Mecklem, under the following conditions: 

“Any teacher who has attained the age of 60 
may retire on an annuity of $75 a month pay- 
able for 12 months in the year. Any teacher 
who becomes disabled and is incapacitated for 
a period of five months, regardless of age or 
length of service, will thereafter receive an an- 
nuity of $75 during the period the disability 
extends. 

“Tn order to participate in these benefits, all 
teachers, who on July 1, 1929, were under the 
age of 45, must have in the fund the sum of $5,- 
530 to retire at the age of 60. This amount is 
the cost of an annuity of $37.50 according to the 
American annuitant table. All teachers who on 
July 1, 1929, were between the ages of 45 and 
55 are required to pay into the fund $3,687, 


which is the cost of an annuity of $25 per 
month. Teachers beyond the age of 55 pay 
$2,580, which is the cost of an annuity of 
$17.50 per month. 

“The state legislature at the last session di- 
rected the Portland school district to pay to 
each teacher when retired the difference be- 
tween the annuities purchased by her contribu- 
tions and $75 per month. This means that the 
group under 45 years of age on July 1, 1929, 
will receive from the District $37.50 per month; 
the group between 45 and 55 will receive $50 
per month, and group over 55 the sum of $57.50 
per month. The legislature also provided that 
the district should pay as a disability annuity 
an amount equal to the difference between the 
annuity which the teachers’ contributions would 
purchase up to the time the disability occurred 
and $75 per month. 

“Any teacher who leaves the service of the 
district because of resignation, dismissal, or be- 
cause of death, will have refunded to her or to 
her estate, all that she has paid into the fund 
with 4 per cent compound interest. No fines or 
forfeitures of any kind are exacted.” 

It is believed by Mr. Mecklem, and the insur- 
ance experts, who cooperated with him, that the 
plan as now adopted is based on sound actu- 
arial and financial lines. 
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Organization for the Coordination of Business 
and Professional Services 


Dr. Carter Alexander, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


The Problem 


The achievements of American education are 
numerous and important. But, a universally 
acceptable organization for the coordination of 
school business and professional services is not 
one of them. Instead, our school systems show 
two widely different organizations of these ac- 
tivities growing out of two educational philoso- 
phies just as divergent. Sharply drawn, the issue 
is this: On our familiar organization charts, 
should the business manager of the school sys- 
tem be under the superintendent, or coordinate, 
or superior to him and dealing directly with the 
board of education? 

Which is the better form of organization in 
general? To answer this, let us get away from 
the mere partisan pronouncements of superin- 
tendents, board members, and business man- 
agers who may be biased in favor of the form 
that will give them personally the greater 
power. School officials are still men. As such, 
they enjoy power and easily convince them- 
selves that they will exercise all the power they 
can manage to acquire, more profitably than 
their associates. Instead, to answer the ques- 
tion, let us see what is indicated by present 
school practice, by business practice, by edu- 
cational writers of authority in school adminis- 
tration and by the evidence of educational in- 
vestigations. 


Present School Practice 


Present practice in school systems shows a 
great variety of organizations for handling busi- 
ness management. The statistical facts on cities 
of 30,000 and over appear in Table I. In brief, 
these indicate that the superintendent’s lot, as 
related to the business manager, is often not a 
happy one. 


TABLE I. Status of Business Managers for Schools 
—Cities of Over 30,000° 


Cities Cities 
over 30,000 
100,000. to 
100,000. 
Per Per 
Cent Cent 
Percentage having business managers. 76 64 
Percentage of business managers who 
are also board secretaries.......... 50 
Percentage of business managers re- 
sponsible through superintendent... 45 38 
Percentage of business managers 
directly responsible to board....... 55 38 


Percentage of business managers re- 

sponsible to superintendent and 

GMC FOMIUY 5.056.640 6s 654666000: 24 
Percentage of business managers 

appointed on recommendation of 


SURCTIOIIONE esi 6 5e 85S ees 55 56 
Percentage purchasing supplies and 

equipment on recommendation of 

SUBCHINOONUOEG  Sicssicisasvncsees 69 70 


Specifically, the table shows that, in about a 
fourth of the cities over 100,000, and in a 
third of those from 30,000 to 100,000, there is 
no business manager. Presumably, the superin- 
tendents in them have no particular problem of 
organization, however much they may need 
business managers to free them for more im- 
portant professional work. In both classes, a lit- 
tle over half the superintendents having busi- 
ness managers recommend these men, and hence 
have only themselves to blame if they cannot 
have business matters go as they think best. It 
seems strange that in 10 per cent of the larger 

*A paper read before Group IV, Department of Superintend- 
ence, Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 25, 1930. 

1Based on data of City School Leaflet No. 29, November, 1927, 


“Certain Practices in City School Administration,” by W. S. 
Deffenbaugh. U. S. Office of Ed., Washington, D. C., pp. 14-15. 


cities, and 24 per cent of the smaller cities, su- 
perintendents are expected to nominate their 
equals. In about 70 per cent of both groups of 
cities, the superintendent with a business man- 
ager is allowed to recommend supplies and 
equipment, which ordinarily run at least 5 to 10 
per cent of the current expense budget. If he 
controls teachers’ salaries which he does not 
always do, since the business manager may con- 
trol the total allowed for such salaries, he may 
thus control about 70 to 75 per cent of current 
expense in 70 per cent of the cities. 

For the other side of the picture, in over half 
of the cities above 100,000 having a business 
manager, he is directly responsible to the board. 
In about a third of the cities from 30,000 to 
100,000, he is responsible to the board, and in 
about a fourth more to the board and superin- 
tendent jointly, with all the trouble possibilities 
inherent in a man’s trying to keep up two al- 
legiances. Moreover, in half of the cities of 30,- 
000 to 100,000, he is also board secretary, with 
the possibility always present of his being con- 
sulted by board members without the knowl- 
edge of the superintendent. 

The situation is all the worse when the laws 
of the nine states mentioning school business 
managers are considered. Indiana, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio 
have the business manager in certain cities co- 
ordinate with the superintendent. Washington 
does not indicate its relation to the superin- 
tendent. New Jersey by-law says that the board 
of education in a certain class of cities must 
appoint a business manager and may appoint a 
superintendent. Michigan leaves it to the board 
of education to fix the relationship. Only New 
York makes the business manager subordinate 
to the superintendent. Six of the states make 
provision for a business manager in the larger 
cities. New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Wash- 
ington provide that the board of education may 
appoint a business manager if it so desires.” 


Business Practice 


In brief, present practice shows that in the 
larger cities, particularly in eight states, many 
superintendents are compelled to work in organ- 
izations that make it difficult to know who is in 
authority, or who is responsible for business 
matters. This is a situation that business itself 
would term most unbusinesslike. To quote A. L. 
Heer, who studied extensively factory, indus- 
trial, and business organizations: 

In business and industry it is almost a universal 
practice for the board of directors to elect one chief 
executive officer, and to delegate to him the duties and 
responsibilities of management, while the board acts 
as a legislative body. The principle of centralized and 
fixed authority is axiomatic in business and industry.’ 


Views of Authorities in School 
Administration 


The educational writers of authority in ad- 
ministration are unanimous that there should be 
a unit organization, with the business manager 
directly to the superintendent of schools. The 
list of writers examined includes: Cubberley,* 
Engelhardt, N. L., and Engelhardt, Fred,°, 








*Heer, A. L., The Present Status of Business Executives in the 
Public Schools of the U. S. in Cities of Over 25,000 and More 
Inhabitants, p. 43. Kent State Normal College, Kent, Ohio. 

8Present Status of Business Executives in the Public Schools in 
the United States in Cities of 25,000 and More Inhabitants, p. 17. 

‘Cubberley, E. P., Public School Administration (Revised), pp. 
522-3. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass., 1929. 

5Engelhardt, N. L. and Engelhardt, Fred, Public-School Busi- 
ness Administration, p. 52. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1927. 
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Heer,® Moehlman,’ Morrison,® Reeder,® Smith,’° 
Strayer,™* and Theisen.’” 

These writers, as well as superintendents like 
Carroll Reed of Minneapolis,?* and A. L. Threl- 
keld of Denver,’* support their views by argu- 
ments well grounded in fundamentals and prin- 
ciples. The business managers in their papers, 
addresses, and discussions at their national asso- 
ciation sometimes state, and often imply, their 
view of the advisability of a multiple or dual 
organization, with the business manager co- 
ordinate with the superintendent, and directly 
responsible to the board. They, however, gen- 
erally base their points on ipse dixits or per- 
sonal experience and do not present anything 
like the weight of fundamental principles em- 
ployed by those favoring the unit type. 


Results of Researches 


From the researches on this issue up to 1929, 
to quote Dr. H. P. Smith: 

. .. but one conclusion is inevitable. That con- 
clusion is this: There should be for a city school 
system unified administrative control centered in one 
executive officer, whose point of view is primarily 
educational. 

These researches are well summarized in 
Chapter IV of his Business Administration of 
Public Schools, and establish these points: 

1. Business practices are essentially alike in 
both types of cities. 

2. No financial economies result from the 
multiple type of control. 

3. Administrative and personal relationships 
in multiple-type cities are such as to hamper 
the realization of the chief objective of public 
education. 


4. Functions are performed in the same man- 
ner in both types of cities. 


Summary 


We have now seen what is indicated for our 
issue by present school practice, by business 
practice, by educational writers of authority, 
and by researches. The last three point unmis- 
takably to a unit system, with the business 
manager responsible to the superintendent, and 
hence to be nominated by the latter. Present 
school practice does not unanimously so point, 
but the school systems with divided responsibil- 
ity are the ones who complain about the tem- 
perature of the water. If anything further is 
needed to clinch the matter, it is this: The prin- 
ciple of centralized control “has been recog- 
nized by all committees of laymen which have 
investigated the problem of school administra- 
tion within the last fifteen years” before 1926." 


*Heer, A. L., The Present Status of Business Executives in the 
Public Schools of the United States in Cities of Over 25,000 
and More Inhabitants, p. 135. Kent State Normal College, 
Kent, Ohio. 

™oehlman, A. B., Public School Code of the Hamtramck, 
Mich., Public Schools, Research Series No. 2, p. 85. Board of 
Education, Hamtramck, Mich., 1927. 

SMorrison, J. Cayce, Legal Status of the City School Superin- 
tendent, p. 134. Warwick and York, Inc., Baltimore, Md., 1922. 

*Reeder, Ward G., Business Administration of a School System, 
pp. 17-21. Ginn and Co., Boston, Mass., 1929. 

Smith, H. P., Business Administration of Public Schools, 
Chap. IV. World Book Co., New York, 1929. 

UStrayer, G. D., Addresses and Proceedings of the National 
Education Association, 1925, pp. 797-8. National Education As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C., 1925. 

2Theisen, W. W., The City Superintendent and the Board of 
Education, p. 100. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1917. 

Reed, C. R., “Efficiency in the Administrative Organization 
of the School System.’’ Proceedings, Fifteenth Annual Meeting, 
National Association of Public-School Business Officials, Ontario, 
Canada, 1926, pp. 17-22. 

“Threlkeld, A. L., “Business Department of a Public School 
System as Viewed by a Superintendent of Schools,” Proceedings, 
Seventeenth Annual Meeting, National Association of Public- 
School Business Officials, Denver, Colorado, 1928, pp. 138-14 

Heer, A. L., The Present Status of Business Execus: 
Public Schools of the United States in Cities 0 
and More Inhabitants, p. 135. 





The Individual System’s Problem 


Now that the better form of organization in 
general has been clearly indicated, what is an 
individual school system to do? If it is contem- 
plating installing a business manager or select- 
ing a new one, he should be nominated by the 
superintendent and made responsible to the 
superintendent, in accordance with what our 
evidence indicated, unless the laws forbid. If 
they do, the best thing is for the board volun- 
tarily to waive its rights and by gentlemen’s 
agreement let the superintendent nominate the 
man. The latter should be asked in advance to 
agree to proceed as nearly as possible according 
to the preferred plan. If he is nominated by the 
superintendent, he is practically certain to live 
up to his agreement. 

Where the business manager is responsible to 
both superintendent and board, the latter 
should voluntarily agree to make him respon- 
sible to the superintendent. 

Where the business manager is also secretary 
to the board, and it is found impossible to dis- 
continue the arrangement, a rule requiring the 
superintendent to be present at all board and 
committee meetings will greatly reduce the pos- 
sibilities of misunderstanding and friction be- 
tween the superintendent and business manager. 

Where the business manager is coordinate 
with the superintendent, but not nominated by 
the latter, and for reasons of custom or person- 
ality it is not feasible to change, there is noth- 
ing to do but make the best of a bad situation. 
But, a school system divided against itself at 
the top, however little, is liable to fall at 
any time. 


The Superintendent’s Responsibility 


Three final suggestions will help to obtain 
the coordination so often talked about in school 
systems having trouble with the dual organiza- 
tion. First, the superintendent of schools who 
has taken pains to equip himself with the essen- 
tials of school-business management may exert 
the necessary leadership, to secure what is prac- 
tically the unit type, no matter how dual the 
organization may appear objectively. The dual 
and multiple plans would hardly have appeared 
at all, nor would many boards of education be 
handling school-business management, if all 
superintendents had been as well trained on the 
business side as on the instructional phases. 
Formerly, a superintendent might justly claim 
that he had had no chance to secure business- 
management training. That is no longer true, 
since the books of the Engelhardts, Reeder, and 
Smith, with the training they signify, are so 
accessible. If a superintendent today does noi 
know what ought to be done in school-business 
management, it is because he doesn’t read, or 
will not take a suitable course in a school of 
education. 


The Business Manager’s Responsibility 


Second, school systems compelled to operate 
under the dual organization can encourage co- 
operation by selecting the right kind of business 
managers. A business manager should be as well 
trained in the business management of schools 
as a superintendent is in the superintendent’s 
field. In addition, the business manager should 
have had adequate courses in philosophy of edu- 
cation, principles of educational administration, 
and other courses giving an insight into the real 
educational problems of school systems. Busi- 
ness managers so equipped would see material 
things as these should be viewed — always as 
subservient to the large educational purposes of 
the schools. A business manager with a view- 
point identical to that of the superintendent, 
would be cc: "in to cooperate with the super- 
intendent. 


The Associations’ Responsibility 


Third, a great help to cooperation in dual 
systems comes from a closer cooperation be- 
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tween the Department of Superintendence and 
the National Association of Public-School Bus- 
iness Officials. This would be particularly true, 
if some way could be found for an exchange of 
members on programs, and for personal and 
professional contacts, which would make for 
much greater cooperation and sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the other side’s viewpoint. If 
superintendents, business managers, and board 
members could see their national associations 
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putting their words about cooperation into ac- 
tual practice at their meetings, cooperation be- 
tween the superintendent and the business man- 
ager in a local system would seem the only 
fitting thing. 

In brief, if these suggestions were followed, 
superintendents, board members, and business 
managers who have to work under undesirable 
types of organization, would all become more 
businesslike. 


The Tendency to Stage Investigations 
and Hearings 


In the field of school administration there 
arise situations requiring adjustments which 
are prompt but also which entail the least 
hubbub and excitement. The judicious and 
sensible administrator knows that the discipline 
and orderliness so necessary to the conduct of 
a school system is harmfully disturbed when 
sensational flare-ups are engaged in. He knows, 
too, that there are those who would make a 
mountain out of a mole hill, and who tend to 
the dramatic and spectacular mode of adjust- 
ment when acute differences of opinion arise. 

One of the favorite methods employed by 
those who seek to enlarge upon trouble is to 
stage public hearings. The differences arising 
between executives and the professional forces 
between teacher and parent or pupils, must be 
aired in the light and glare of public discussion. 
Nothing less will do. And then the hurrah is 
or cannot be stopped until it has spent itself. 

A newly elected president of a board of 
education was recently presented with a case 
where a difference had arisen between the 
superintendent and one of his principals. He 
immediately planned a public hearing and 
proceeded to appoint a committee to handle 
the case. One of the older members of the board 
was to be chosen chairman. The public must 
have the full detail of the squabble. 

The older and wiser member of the board 





DR. GEORGE J. RYAN HONORED 


Dr. George J. Ryan, President of the New York City 
board of education, has received from the French govern- 
ment the Cross of the Legion of Honor for his war work 
carried on as president of the New York board of education. 
The presentation was made by M. Maxine Mongendre be- 
fore a notable gathering in the French Consulate. 


of education refused to serve. In fact, he told 
the youthful president that it was his business 
to adjust the difference between the two school 
officials without resorting to a public hearing. 
He regarded the whole matter as a tempest 
in a teapot. 

“It is your job, Mr. President, to secure 
harmony and teamwork between the several 
factors of the school system,” he said. “Your 
office implies that you must guard and promote 
the work of the schools and stimulate the 
momentum of that work in the interest of the 
school child. There is no higher motive or 
interest.” 

It is needless to add that the youthful pres- 
ident of the board of education brought about 
an amicable adjustment without the interven- 
tion of a public hearing and the embarrassing 
publicity. He discovered that his office implied 
something besides serving as the presiding head 
at board meetings. 

There are occasions when a public hearing is 
unavoidable. The professional worker who is 
slated for dismissal, for instance, is entitled to 
a hearing if he or she so wills it. But, even here 
it does not always follow that public hearings 
are helpful to either the accuser or the accused. 
They are never beneficial to the prestige and 
progress of the school system as a whole. 

Public hearings should never be resorted to 
unless private hearings or private conferences 
have failed to bring about the desired results. 
This by no means implies that the public shall 
be denied any knowledge to which it is entitled. 
But it does mean that wise counsel observed in 
the ordinary contacts between the _ several 
factors that make up a school system may 
obviate all the annoyances and the disturbances 
occasioned by resorting to the theatrical and 
sensational. After all, the public is concerned 
in the efficient and harmonious conduct of the 
schools rather than in personal differences 
which arise among those identified with the 
school system. 


THE COST OF EDUCATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


The average per-capita cost of education in 
170 typical cities of the United States for 1928, 
based upon average daily attendance, was 
$101.19, according to Mr. Frank M. Phillips, 
chief of the division of statistics of the U. S. 
Office of Education. s 

According to the report, the per-capita cost, 
based upon average daily attendance, ranged in 
cities of Group I from $59.02. in Birmingham, 
Ala., to $157.37 in Yonkers, N. Y., with $113.69 
for an average of 35 typical cities. The range 
for 60 cities in Group II was from $39.78 in 
Montgomery, Ala., to $149.51 in Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., with an average of $96.78 for the group. 
Among 75 cities of Group III, the range of per- 
capita costs was from $25.57 in Phenix City, 
Ala., to $216.77 in Hibbing, Minn., with $93.12 
for an average for the group. The range in small 
cities was from $38.24 in Troy, Ala., to $181.02 
in Chisholm, Minn., with an average of $81.32 
for the group. 
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Principles of Advancing the Salary of Teachers 


Supt. R. C. Clark, Seymour, Connecticut 


The one principle on which there seems to be 
unanimous agreement by makers of teachers’ 
salary schedules, is that teaching experience is 
a basis for determining salaries. There seems to 
be common consent that it is desirable to hold 
experienced teachers. Every schedule allows a 
number of annual increments on account of ex- 
perience. There may be several reasons for this: 

1. Frequent changing of teachers involves 
risks, trouble, and expense. 

2. Faithful service should be rewarded. 

3. Teaching experience increases efficiency. 


Stability Needed. The salary schedule is a 
competitive instrument. By it the school au- 
thorities hope to obtain and retain good teach- 
ers. The smaller or poorer towns make an heroic 
attempt to meet the lower levels of the sched- 
ules found in larger places. They have learned 
that it is good policy to retain teachers of 
proved competency rather than take chances 
with teachers who are untried and who may 
fail. They realize that constant dependence on 
inexperienced teachers who, as soon as they 
reach a degree of efficiency, transfer to towns 
with a more attractive salary schedule, lowers 
the educational standard. Competition for the 
services of the skilled, experienced teacher is 
keen. For the better teachers other fields offer 
attractive rewards. We want stability. This is 
one reason for the annual increment. 


Better Morale Through Appreciation 


Faithful Service Rewarded. In one town 
with which the writer is familiar, there is an an- 
nual increment for four years, another at the 
beginning of the eleventh year, and still another 
at the beginning of the twenty-first year. Many 
other school districts follow the same principle 
with some variance as to detail. It is not prob- 
able that the schedule-making authorities in 
these towns consider that a teacher’s efficiency 
increases for from 4 to 6 years, lies unimproved 
until the tenth year and then increases, fails to 
gain until the fifteenth or twentieth year and 
then increases again. Probably the main objec- 
tive is to recognize faithful and efficient service 
over a period of years. This provision, theoret- 
ically at least, strengthens the morale of the 
teaching force. 

Credit for Previous Experience. The fact 
that would seem to prove conclusively that the 
increment is largely on account of the theory 
that experience increases the efficiency of the 
teacher is that most school boards grant full 
credit on the schedule for teaching experience 
gained elsewhere. Some towns make specific 
qualifications and limitations. A very common 
provision is that full credit shall be given on the 


salary schedule for experience elsewhere up to a . 


given number of years. This is a safeguard 
against a sudden inflation of the pay roll. It also 
provides that the teacher has something to look 
forward to. Still others frankly pay what they 
have to in order to get the teacher they desire. 
On the other hand, practically all towns give 
some consideration to the value of experience 
gained elsewhere. 


Evaluating and Rewarding Experience 


While many towns allow full credit for ex- 
perience elsewhere, others define the kind of 
experience. They stipulate that to be equated at 
full value, this experience shall have been under 
adequate supervision. Experience under wise 
supervision should be more valuable than ex- 
perience where supervision is lacking or inferior. 
Some towns equate rural school experience at 
one-half value on the ground, no doubt, that the 
rural school teacher has not had practice in 
handling large numbers of children. Whether 
right or wrong, in individual cases, some towns 


take the position that private-school experience 
is not equal in value to public-school experience 
for teachers entering the public-school service. 
These towns use a valuable principle which 
schedule makers would do well to consider, 
namely that all experience is not of equal value. 

Increments on Account of Experience. The 
size of the increments and the number of them 
indicate the value which is placed on experience 
as modified by ability and willingness to pay. 
The size varies in different towns from $25 to 
$200. The most common is $100. Some increase 
in a descending scale. Such a town would in- 
crease $200 for two or three years, a number of 
years at $150, a number at $100, and some at 
$50. Almost every kind of modification of this 
practice is found. The fixed increment on ac- 
count of experience is, however, more common. 

Differences in conditions and wealth make it 
impossible for the poorer towns to compete with 
the upper levels of the salary schedules in richer 
communities. Feeling that the capable teacher 
may remain so long as an increase is granted, 
many adopt a small increment. Others in a de- 
termination to meet the lower level of the salary 
schedule of richer towns, adopt a larger incre- 
ment, reducing the maximum slightly with the 
idea of being reasonably sure of holding the de- 
sirable teacher for the two, three, or four years 
the increment is granted. The first method deals 
more justly with home teachers who remain and 
serve long years on the maximum salary. The 
latter would tend to delay the time when the 
ambitious teacher without home ties in the com- 
munity, or those whom home ties bind less light- 
ly, shall move on to a richer or more generous 
place. The schedule maker would do well to 
consider the respective merits of these two poli- 
icies. To the writer the large increment seems 
much more effective in holding good teachers. 


Reasoned Differences in Increments 


While some towns use a large increment in 
an attempt to hold experienced teachers, others 
use it in an attempt to secure them. They do not 
attempt to attract inexperienced teachers. They 
do make an attempt to attract forward-looking, 
experienced teachers by (1) having large an- 
nual increments, (2) by having a considerable 
number of these, and (3) by having a high 
maximum salary. 

Where there is a difference, the size of the 
increment is greater in the high school than in 
the grades, and in some towns the number of 
increments for high-school teachers are greater 
than those of grade teachers. Such schedules 
may be partly due to a feeling that experience 
improves efficiency for a longer term in the high 
school, and partly due to a belief that the four 
years’ preparation required of high-school teach- 
ers should lead to a longer professional develop- 
ment and a higher ultimate compensation above 
the minimum than would be expected for a 
graduate of a two-year normal school. The 
number of increments, however, is determined 
by the size of the increment and the maximum 
salary which it seems desirable and possible 
to pay. 

Schedules based on position. The most fre- 
quent salary schedule is based on experience 
and position. Different minimum salaries are 
fixed for the elementary, intermediate, and high 
schools, which are automatically advanced by 
an annual increment to different maximum sal- 
aries for each type of school. Such a schedule is 
that which is given below. 

McAndrew discredits the idea of automatic 
increases as “abhorent to accepted principles of 
organization and of payment’” and illustrates 


1McAndrew, The Public and Its School, 1916, p. 59, World 
Book Co., New York, Chicago. 
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Years of Elementary Grades 
Experience School 7 and 8 High School 
0 $ 950 $1,000 $1,200 
1 1,050 1,100 1,300 
3 1,150 1,200 1,400 
4 1,250 1,300 1,500 
5 1,350 1,400 1,600 ~ 
6 1,450 1,500 1,700 


his point by a picture of a teacher sound asleep 
in bed while the wagging pendulum of the clock 
automatically increases her salary. It is claimed 
that this kind of schedule fails to have a stimu- 
lating effect on the teaching force, does not re- 
ward achievement in professional performance, 
and is thus disheartening to the ambitious 
teacher. How some of the towns with schedules 
which are basically under this classification 
meet these criticisms is shown later. It is further 
claimed that all teaching positions are of equal 
importance and that distinctions made between 
different grades are artificial, based on purely 
unscientific considerations. 


The Argument for Variations 

Those who advocate such a schedule defend 
it on several principles. It is easy to administer, 
avoids petty bickering for special favors, and 
eliminates jealousies and partiality. It sets up 
minimum qualifications for each position and 
recognizes preparation to the extent that sala- 
ries in the high school, where graduation from a 
four-year college course is required, are higher 
than those of the grates where the minimum 
requirement for new teachers is graduation from 
a two-year normal-school course. Those who do 
not meet a minimum requirement for merit are 
eliminated. 

Many schedule makers, fully realizing that 
all the grades are of equal importance, believe 
that the seventh and eighth grades require spe- 
cial qualifications. A broader, more detailed and 
more understanding knowledge of subject mat- 
ter is essential. At about this time the child 
leaves the more or less docile period of his de- 
velopment and enters the even more complex 
and difficult adolescent period. Discipline is 
more difficult. The over-age problem has accu- 
mulated. Temptations to leave school crowd. 
The child requires special guidance to an extent 
not so essential in the lower grades. The inex- 
perienced teacher is not equal to the situation. 
Maturity and judgment are needed. Such is the 
argument of those who advocate a schedule for 
these intermediate grades higher than that of 
the elementary grades. 


The Junior-High-School Problem 

The status of the junior-high-school teacher 
on the “position automatic” schedule is interest- 
ing. There seems to be a real problem here. 
Both normal-school and college graduates are 
employed in most junior high schools. Should 
these teachers receive the same salary as the 
elementary teachers or the high-school teachers, 
or should they be paid on a salary level between 
the two? To the writer it seems that the only 
course the defender of pay-by-position can take 
is that the graduate of two-year normal schools 
who are employed in the junior high school 
should be paid on a higher scale than those em- 
ployed in the elementary grades, and that col- 
lege graduates employed in the junior high 
school shall receive the same salary as those em- 
ployed in the senior high school. 

The normal-school graduates who teach in 
high school are selected for particular qualifica- 
tions, and should be rewarded accordingly. We 
need strong teachers in these grades, and if a 
college graduate is used here, she should be ma- 
ture, experienced, and efficient. The junior high 
school is no place for gaining experience wh: '«)) 
will lead to senior-high-school teaching. Junior- 
high-school teaching should be a career. Impor- 
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tant as training is, experience and the personal 
qualities must be seriously considered in ap- 
pointment. She should be the equal in every 
way of any teacher. Therefore, if she has equal 
training she should be paid a salary equal to 
that of the high-school teacher. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 


The Single Salary. “By a single-salary sched- 
ule is meant one which pays the same salary to 
teachers with equal training and experience 
whether they teach in elementary, intermediate, 
or high school.”? Such a schedule is of recent 
conception. In 1919, Evenden reported that “all 
salary schedules make a marked distinction be- 
tween the salaries for elementary, intermediate, 
and high-school teachers.’’* He boldly declared 
this principle: ‘Salary schedules should not 
make a distinction between different school di- 
visions,” and affirmed that “when this distinc- 
tion is made in salary and in social status, there 
is no doubt that the distinction carries over to 
the educational relations as well.”* By a single- 
salary plan a teacher of a first grade who has a 
bachelor’s degree, is on a salary schedule identi- 
cal with that of a teacher who has a similar de- 
gree, but is teaching senior English in the high 
school. On the other hand, any teacher with 
only two years of training beyond the high 
school, will receive the same salary if she 
teaches in the high school that she will if she 
teaches in the elementary school. Such a salary 
schedule is that given below which applies to all 
elementary and high-school teachers. 

This type of schedule is rapily gaining in pop- 
ularity. According to a recent partial survey 


Class Training Minimum Salary 

1 2 years Normal $1,200 

2 3 years Normal 1,350 

3 4 years College 1,500 
B.A. or B.S. 

4 5 years College 1,700 
M.A. 

5 7 years College 2,000 
Ph.D. 


made by the Research Division of the N.E.A., 


not less than 153 cities have the single-salary 
schedule in practice.* Sooy® found that 16 per 
cent of the American cities are using it. 


Supporting Ambition to Rise 


Advocates of this basis of determining sala- 
ries claim definite merits for it. Such a schedule 
is not difficult to administer. Grade teaching is 
enriched and strengthened by more breadth of 
knowledge and more technical preparation than 
is represented’ by the two years of normal train- 
ing, which is now the minimum requirement for 
entering the service in the elementary schools. 
The single-salary schedule is an incentive to 
further preparation in both grade- and high- 
school positions and makes it economically prac- 
tical. An ambitious grade teacher with unusual- 
ly extensive training is recognized on the salary 
schedule and does not need to transfer to higher 
grades or the high school for salary reasons. 
Well-trained teachers, finding promotion in the 
teaching field, need not necessarily seek admin- 
istrative positions on financial grounds. 

It is safe to say that one movement which has 
given impetus to the single-salary schedule is 
the desire to secure teachers with college de- 
grees in the seventh and eighth grades or junior 
high schools. Extent and breadth of accurate 
knowledge of subject matter as well as mastery 
of technique are much to be desired. Experience 


2“The Scheduling of Teachers’ Salaries,” Research Bulletin, 


Vol. V, No. 3, N.E.A., May, 1927, p. 161. 

%Evenden, E. ‘Teachers’ Salaries and Salary Schedules in 
the United States,’ N.E.A. Commission Series No. 6, 1919, 
p. 145. 

«“Practices Affecting ‘Teachers Personnel,” Research Bulletin 


of the N.E.A., Vol. VI, No. 4, Sept., 1928. 


5Sooy, Wendell, “‘The Single Salary Schedule,” Education, Jan- 
uary, 1929, 
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demonstrates that a teacher with training quali- 
fications for the senior high school often regards 
junior-high-school teaching merely as a step, a 
temporary stopping place, on the way to a 
senior-high-school position. The result is inex- 
perienced and immature teachers in a stage of 
the child’s education where there is special need 
of the skill and judgment which comes from 
experience. The single-salary schedule lends dig- 
nity and honor to the grade or junior-high- 
school position. There is no financial motive for 
seeking a senior-high-school job. Probably there 
are some single-salary schedules which as actu- 
ally put into effect, are fully explained by the 
above. If the college graduate is desired in these 
grades, it seems to be necessary to recognize 
this fact by providing for equal payment. 


Cultured Teachers Needed in All Grades 


There are other schedules which are founded 
on the theory that all stages of the child’s de- 
velopment are of equal importance, a theory 
which most educators will accept. Many of the 
most ardent advocates of payment by position 
profess to recognize the equal importance of all 
positions. Schedule makers who adopt the 
single-salary schedule add to this the theory 
that teachers in the lower grades improve in 
efficiency by each year of training beyond the 
two years required for normal-school graduates. 
They point out that the study of child psychol- 
ogy, method, and all the sciences that minister 
to teaching efficiency have so developed that 
two years’ training is insufficient for the best 
preparation in the science and art of teaching. 
They desire. teachers with background and cul- 





Number of 
Increments Amt. Maximum Salary 
8 75 $1,800 
7 65 1,945 
8 100 2,300 
9 125 2,825 
10 150 3,500 


ture. Hence, they seek to attract teachers with 
three and four years of training to the lower 
grades as well as the higher by a salary schedule 
which recognizes their superior preparation. 
Those who oppose the single-salary schedule 
say that this type of schedule is as truly auto- 
matic as the position automatic type which it 
replaces. Extensive technical preparation is as 
important in the high school as in the grades 
and a much broader knowledge of subject mat- 
ter is required. Two-year normal-school gradu- 
ates or teachers with only two years of training 
are not often employed in high school except in 
special subjects. Even under this plan, college 
graduates are seldom employed in the grades. 
Few of our higher institutions are organized to 
give a four-years’ course that will be of equal 
profit to lower grade and high-school teachers. 
Special qualities are required of teachers in 
some grades more than in others. Training is 
not an infallible guarantee of good teaching. 
(To be Concluded) 


THE PASSING OF DR. DRESSLAR 


The death of Dr. Fletcher B. Dresslar, which 
occurred on January 19, at Nashville, Tenn., 
following an attack of heart disease, removes a 
most active and virile figure from the school 
field, a man who had maintained a deep and 
abiding interest in education and who had given 
unselfishly of his time and energy to the up- 
building of American school architecture and 
the promotion of good school hygiene. His 
death at the age of 71 came at a time when he 
was still active in the world’s work and in the 
promotion of a work which he loved and which 
he was zealous in promoting throughout the 
country. It was his wide knowledge and extend- 
ed experience, coupled with his active spirit, 
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DR. F. B. DRESSLAR 


which made him a national authority on school- 
house design and construction. 

Dr. Dresslar became nationally known 
through his work as a specialist in the United 
States Office of Education, and more recently 
as a result of his work as professor of school 
hygiene at Peabody College, a position which he 
had held for the past seventeen years. He had 
also been active in the promotion of good school 
architecture in the south through the Rosen- 
wald Foundation and his work in connection 
with the Interstate School Building Service for 
the southern states. 

Dr. Dresslar was born at Banta, Ind., Sep- 
tember 21, 1858. He received his professional 
education at Indiana University and at Clark 
University. His educational career was begun 
in 1882 as a teacher in the country schools prior 
to receiving his first degree. Following his grad- 
uation from the University of Indiana, he be- 
came a principal at Princeton, Ind., and the 
next year was superintendent of schools. He 
received a bachelor of arts degree from Indiana 
University in 1889. Three years later he was 
awarded the master of arts degree by the same 
school, and in 1894 took his doctor of philos- 
ophy degree at Clark University, Worcester. 

He became professor of psychology and edu- 
cation at the State Normal School of Los An- 
geles, Calif., in 1894, where he remained until 
1897, when he resigned to become assistant pro- 
fessor of the science and art of teaching at the 
University of California, which he held from 
1897 until 1906. In 1906 he became associate 
professor. 

He remained at the University of California 
until 1909, when he went to the University of 
Alabama as professor of education and dean of 
the school of education. In October, 1911, he 
was appointed specialist in school hygiene in the 
United States Office of Education. He resigned 
in 1912 to accept the position of professor of 
school hygiene at Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tenn., which he had held continuously up to 
the time of his death. 

In addition to his monumental work as a 
professor of school building design and hygiene, 
Dr. Dresslar became well known to the educa- 
tors of the country for his contributions to edu- 
cational literature in the form of books, pamph- 
lets, and magazine articles dealing with the sub- 
ject of school architecture. 

Dr. Dresslar’s most recent, and possibly his 
greatest, work was done at Peabody College, 
where he conducted courses in school-building 
design and construction. He was responsible for 
the training and development of the various 
directors of schoolhouse planning in the south- 
ern states and was active in the work of the 
National Council on Schoolhouse Construction 
and the Interstate School Building Service. 
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In discussing the various duties which are 
performed by public-school administrators, the 
following special fields of educational adminis- 
tration have been treated: general control, ex- 
ecutive management, business management, per- 
sonnel management, the management of pupils, 
the curriculum, special activities, and instruc- 
tion. These eight fields of administrative service 
cover a comprehensive array of executive du- 
ties, but there still remains a special field of 
administrative activity which has developed, 
largely in recent years, to the place where it 
must be accorded definite treatment in any 
comprehensive study of the entire field. This is 
the field of special services. 


XII. SPECIAL SERVICES 


The public-school program has been extend- 
ed, particularly during the present century, to 
include numerous types of educational service 
which go far beyond the regular offerings of the 
conventional curriculum. Many of these extra- 
curriculum services have already been described 
elsewhere in the present series of articles.t There 
still remains a group of special services which 
do not fit readily into any of the eight types of 
administrative activity which have now been 
treated. This final group includes such services 
as health service, library service, educational 
guidance, and the transportation of pupils. In 
many schools these services are regarded as 
fundamental parts of the regular educational 
program, but as a whole, they are more than 
likely to be regarded as accessory activities, 
their presence or emphasis depending largely 
upon affluent financial conditions. In spite of 
this secondary position the special services in- 
cluded in the present section have involved an 
important share of the attention of public- 
school administrators. The present investigation 
shows that out of a total of 1,000 duties which 
were performed by public-school administrators 
during a given year, 116 duties were devoted to 
special services. They may be classified as 
follows: 


Duties 
1. Secinl Treat SOT GiGG ic k.okcicccccccescce 23 
2. Codperation with Health Officers......... 15 
ee ae. es ee 14 
ee ee er er err ree ree ee eee 24 
5. TRARSBOFtAON Of PUDUS .o665.0050s cess 17 
6. Playground, Lunch, and Miscellaneous.... 23 


The values of these duties and the relative 
frequency with which they are performed will 
be treated in greater detail in the sections to 
follow. 


1. Special Health Services 


There is much evidence which indicates that 
increased attention is being given to health and 
physical education in the public schools of the 
United States. The most conspicuous evidence 
of this fact is found in the increased time allot- 
ment given to physical education in the elemen- 
tary schools and the increased number of teach- 
ers and supervisors of physical education who 
are employed as regular members of the teach- 
ing staff. In addition to these regularized school 
activities, the increasing emphasis on health 
education has introduced a number of duties the 
performance of which in many school systems 
has fallen to the lot of principals and superin- 
tendents. A group of such duties is exhibited 
here as Table XLV. 

Table XLV contains 23 administrative duties 
pertaining to special health service and is ar- 
ranged on the same general plan that has char- 
acterized the previous tables in the series of 








1See particularly the article on “Special Activities’ in the 
December, 1929, AMERICAN ScHOOoL Boarp JouRNAL, which deals 
with such activities as athletics, student organizations, and 
school publications. 


The Duties of Public-School Administrators—X 


Fred C. Ayer, Professor of Educational Administration, the University of Texas 


<item cient iia 
TABLE XLV. ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES PERTAINING TO SPECIAL HEALTH SERVICE 


(Frequencies are d for daily, w for weekly, m for monthly, y for yearly, y’? for twice a year, etc. Values 


DUTY 


. Exclude sick pupils from classes 
. Maintain first-aid cabinet 
a NS hs ad 04:4 akan kt ¥4<6% 4 xeuKe%x4eex 
Be RNa RAMEE ENNI foci 35.405 6.65 61g SRE RUEAGiS oa F5eaa OEE 
Se 
. Persuade pupils to stay out of doors 
pM MI 6-50 6 04 604405600408 0.000¢a0sae08 
. Discover pupils who need glasses................. 
. Supervise health-crusade movement 
. Supervise physical examinations 
Sree 
. Instruct in personal hygiene 
Be WME OS PN IN oso. 5 6 4.6:6°-4. 651642000 4b 0's: S010 w ad pre-as 08:8 
MIRE TEIN 55,8. 0 Gio 5a 854: db uaia.d. 8 4:scsi4:008 6 ore oS asain 
. Make underweight survey....................0055 
. Secure employment of school nurse 
Ae a 
. SHODECE TGF COTGCUIVE tEEER.....c ccc cece ccceccccecs 
. Issue weight cards to parents 
b SRE TINIE GUNN vic ca ccescinsssccccccccese 
. Advise individual pupils in sex hygiene 
. Inspect homes with respect to health 
. Organize nutrition class 


AD et eet et et et tt 
SLB SHVaAnPoneBOvdonwowauh One 


Average 


| 


*More than one half of the judges assigned this value. 


are 1 for primary, 2 for average, 3 for minor, and O for no importance.) 


Percentage of Median 
Administrators Performing Fre- 
Gen. H.S.  E.S. quency Median 


Supt. Prin. Prin. Prin. Supt. Value 
73 82 70 81 m 2 
62 * 66 4 71 y 2 
58 75 60 81 y 2 
53 59 63 49 y* 3* 
51 65 42 59 y? 2 
50 68 ae 76 m 2 
39 48 50 63 y° 3 
38 40 24 49 y’ 3 
37 32 16 49 y 2 
34 34 23 32 y 2 
27 40 28 59 y* 3 
23 39 19 41 y 3 
21 26 13 49 y? o* 
21 25 13 51 y o* 
18 17 9 34 y 3 
18 9 14 12 y 1* 
17 0 6 15 y 1 
15 17 10 24 y 3 
15 15 9 32 y? 3 
14 6 8 an y 2 
11 23 15 15 y? 3 

9 5 6 15 y’ o* 
5 0 2 15 y 2 
31 35 26 43 





articles. The 23 duties are ranked in order ac- 
cording to the relative percentages of superin- 
tendents performing them. For example, the 
first duty listed, Exclude sick pupils from 
classes, was performed by 73 per cent of the 
superintendents, as contrasted with the second 
duty, Maintain first-aid cabinet, which was per- 
formed by 62 per cent, and the last duty, Or- 
ganize nutrition classes, which was performed 
by only 5 per cent. As a whole, this group of 
duties was not popular with the superintendents 
as were many of the preceeding groups. 

The outstanding feature of Table XLV is the 
comparatively high performance of health du- 
ties (43 per cent) manifested by the elemen- 
tary-school principals. This particular set of ad- 
ministrative duties appeals significantly to ele- 
mentary-school principals, scarcely a duty ap- 
pearing in the performance of which he does not 
outdo the three other groups represented. The 
elementary-school principal is comparatively 
lowest in performing the fourth duty, Visit sick 
pupil, but in many of the duties such as Care 
for ill pupil, Supervise health-crusade move- 
ment, Correct posture, and Weigh children, he 
far outstrips the remaining executives. On the 
contrary, the high-school principal seems least 
active of the several groups of executives in con- 


nection with health services. The single duty 
which he performs more commonly than any of 
the other administrators is Visit sick pupil. 

It is evident from the values assigned to the 
various administrative duties which pertain to 
special health services that the 50 judges who 
rated the various duties did not consider the 
majority of these duties important from the 
point of view of their being performed by the 
superintendent of schools. Only two duties, Se- 
cure employment of school nurse and Organize 
dental clinic, were rated as being of primary ad- 
ministrative importance. Three duties, namely, 
Weigh children, Measure children, and Inspect 
homes with respect to health, were rated by 
over one half of the judges to be without value 
as administrative duties, while many others 
were marked as being of little administrative 
importance. This does not necessarily mean that 
these duties are not considered educationally 
important, but that they are not significant as 
administrative duties. It should be noted in this 
connection that nine of the duties such as Main- 
tain first-aid cabinet, Give health talk, and Su- 
pervise health-crusade movement were rated as 
average in administrative value. All except two 
of these were among the first ten in administra- 
tive popularity. 


TABLE XLVI. ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES PERTAINING TO COOPERATION 
WITH HEALTH OFFICERS 


(Tabular arrangement and symbols as in Table XLV.) 


DUTY 


« MODOFE CONTABIOUS CISEREE oii icccerdcsveres 
EM RONINNNE 0 o.0h5 5a VE SARC Nisabiae soa Saw eu-edaws ee 
pe UNE MII 85,6. 09:5,5:5:4.9,4.00.5- 0.¥a's-s ve deen 
. Discuss health problem with nurse................ 
. Report pupils needing care to nurse............... 
. Facilitate remedy of physical defects 
. Supervise health inspection 
ye et I ON i666. 3.055: 0405 e040 cd os aca ease 
i 
10. Enforce vaccination regulations................... 
11. Send out nurse’s report to parents................ 
12. FEE VQCCINRUON. COTUUCAUEE. 62.06 iicc cee cccceees 
13. Report reasons for absence to nurse 
14. Assist dental clinic 


CeeeeC Cee eee rseeereesesese 


OoOIANnNPWNES 


Ceoereeseesesese 


*More than one half of the judges assigned this value. 
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Percentage of Median 
Administrators Performing Fre- 
Gen. H.S. E.S. quency Median 


Supt. Prin. Prin. Prin. Supt. Value 
63 65 51 59 y* 1* 
49 60 37 49 y’ 2 
45 42 35 59 y* 2 
41 48 37 59 m 1* 
31 37 35 68 m 2 
29 23 16 44 y’ 2 
28 23 20 34 y? 2 
26 17 10 46 y* 3 
26 25 21 44 y’ 2 
24 28 23 29 y 1* 
22 25 17 15 y’ 3 
17 23 17 34 y 3 
14 11 17 37 m 3 
12 0 12 22 y 2 

8 6 6 17 y’ o* 
29 30 24 41 
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DUTY 


«My WOOUS TOP Te TIONG 6 ic occ ios acicccessece 
ee ee 
Me eee ae 
SUMEEVING WOFk OF HDPATAN .. 6.56. ciccceceseceic 
. PROOETG SOC OF HDTETY TULES..... 6 nc isis cece se sees 
Bo Tee ree eee ere eee 
. Search for missing library books.................. 
» ERI BUDE 1 UNE GE HDPATY 6oiccc cic ccs cece 
. Recommend books for public library.............. 
DO Fee Me ao oo a5 i 6c die ae cece secede es 
11. Organize outside library service................... 
12. Prepare notices for overdue books ................ 
Be, A Oe HENNE re 65555 506 Svs a dine 6a sissies eins 05/000 
14. Check attendance in library room................. 


CONAN S WH = 


MI SRS N in cress esse partie nee ere G 


*More than one half of the judges assigned this value. 





2. Cooperation with Health Officers 


A second set of the health duties which are 
performed by public-school administrators is 
given in Table XLVI. These duties pertain par- 
ticularly to administrative attempts to cooper- 
ate with various types of health officers. Re- 
port contagious disease is the most commonly 
performed duty in this group, and Help give 
vaccinations the least commonly performed. 

Here again, as in connection with special 
health services, the elementary-school principal 
is the chief performer and the high-school prin- 
cipal is the least common performer. There can 
be no question concerning the fact that the ele- 
mentary principals are paying more attention to 
matters of health than are high-school princi- 
pals. The cooperative duties exhibited in Table 
XLVI are rated at a somewhat higher adminis- 
trative level than those pertaining to special 
health services listed in Table XLV. Two thirds 
of the cooperative duties were rated to be either 
of first or of average administrative importance, 
and only one, Help give vaccinations, was rated 
to be without administrative value. There is a 
noteworthy discrepancy of performance in con- 
nection with two of the duties rated as having 
primary administrative value; namely, Report 
contogious disease and Enforce vaccination reg- 
ulations. Approximately two out of every three 
administrators report contagious diseases, while 
only one out of four enforce vaccination regula- 
tions. It is rather surprising to find so many ex- 
ecutives performing the administratively non- 
important duty, Help give vaccinations. Seven- 
teen per cent of the elementary-school princi- 
pals engaged in that activity during the year of 
work. under investigation. This type of activity 
reflects commeridable interest rather than 
praiseworthy administrative activity. 


3. Administrative Duties Pertaining 
to the Library 


The administration of library work in the 
public schools of the United States is far from 
being standardized. In some schools, library 
work suffers from practically total neglect; in 
other schools it is cared for by numerous types 
of organized libraries up to the level where 
library work is credited as a regular subject or 
even made the chief basis of all schoolwork. All 
sorts of public-school-library units from loan 
packages to comprehensive libraries are in ex- 
istence, and all sorts of administrative control 
from student to outside specialist are exercised 
over school libraries. Naturally the relation 
which exists between public-school administra- 
tors and the control of school libraries varies 
greatly from city to city, but a number of ad- 
ministrative duties associated with library work 
are performed by practically all public-school 
administrators. ‘This group of duties is presented 
here in Table XLVII, together with other 
library duties less commonly performed. 

The 14 library duties listed in Table XLVII 
do not form an extensive list of administrative 


TABLE XLVII. ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES PERTAINING TO THE LIBRARY 
(Tabular arrangement and symbols as in Table XLV.) 
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tive importance. The duties which pertain to 
personal library work, such as Search for miss- 
ing library books, or Act as librarian, were 
judged to be of little or no administrative value. 


Percentage of 
Administrators Performing Fre- 


Supt. ao = — "'a — All four types of executives participate about 
85 71 59 44 y? 1* equally in library work, the elementary princi- 
81 88 74 66 4 2* pal having considerably less to do with purely 
= > 2 y = administrative duties, but comparatively more 
53 46 46 41 y 2 to do with technical library work. One fourth of 
43 40 34 44 y 2 them, for example, act on the average as libra- 
41 46 45 56 ¥ 3* rian two times per month. For further details 
= = = : y, : the reader is referred to the data exhibited in 
22 42 16 + : $ Table XLVII. 

14 18 19 2 2 

14 17 10 7 i" o* 4. Administrative Duties Pertaining 

13 2 “4 3 - : to Guidance 

— ~ ane on Educational guidance—“bringing pupils into 
41 42 36 37 


contact with influences that should give direc- 
tion and purpose to their lives” — has risen to 
a position of major importance as a function of 
public-school education since the beginning of 
the twentieth century. Probably the most sig- 
nificant evidence of this fact is the recent 
growth of the junior high school with guidance 
as one of its leading general objectives.2 The 


ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES PERTAINING TO GUIDANCE 
(Tabular arrangement and symbols as in Table XLV.) 


duties, but as a group they are fairly popular 
with the public-school executives. The selection 
and purchase of library books, the appointment 
and supervision of the librarian, and the organi- 
zation of library facilities, constitute the great 


TABLE XLVIII. 





Percentage of Median 
Administrators Performing Fre- 
DUTY Gen. H.S. E.S. quency Median 
Supt. Prin. Prin. Prin. Supt. Value 

1. Advise student concerning higher educational 

DEIR 555465515. DELS ORAS ASTOR eee * 90 93 93 46 m i? 
2. Write letter of recommendation................... 84 81 78 44 m 2 
3. Advise students concerning election of courses...... 82 80 86 32 y? 2 
4. Advise pupils concerning leaving school............ 82 91 79 68 y* 1* 
5. Help graduates select colleges. ............cceeeee. 82 68 81 5 y 2 
6. Recommend students to college.................4- 77 75 80 2 y? 2 
7. Help pupil. having special problem................ 68 75 72 46 m 2 
8. Advise pupil concerning life work................. 68 59 80 47 m 1* 
9. Help graduates obtain positions................... 64 42 56 12 y? 3 
10. Help pupil with moral problem................... 50 55 60 61 y° 1* 
11. Give instructions to new pupils................... 58 71 71 44 y 3 
12. Help graduates plan college schedules.............. 50 42 43 5 y" 3 
1G; Wiese AER ors 6 bo dissSalss vse wees sweesiae 43 37 39 39 v° _ 
14. Pass on request of indigent pupil.................. 40 28 28 46 y* 1 
BS, BOCOR GE OPS BUM ove cic ce iscscccccecsscees 31 35 30 32 y 3 
16; ‘ViSIG TEOSBOCUVS BUNS. 6ccssickcc ci cac cs easeses cs 25 20 30 10 y* 3 
17. Organize course in vocational guidance............. 22 20 19 7 y 1* 
18, Stuay pupil's vocational record... 22.6... 66066 60s 22 20 20 20 V* 2 
19. Report Case tO JUVERUE COULE 6.6.6 cscs ces e cesses 21 17 20 32 y’? 2 
20. Report case to welfare organization ............... 20 15 13 27 y* 2 
DU, REVO AS URIS AC IROE Ss sooo iy i555 49.484,5 4010 018: 41 486 9% 13 17 8 17 " 3 
22. Recommend pupil to vocational counselor ......... 9 3 8 : y" 2 
BGs MAUS WOME ROSE 6565.5 aay 646 0s ARAN OS cides 98 5 9 6 10 y* z 
24. Help mother secure mother’s pension.............. 5 5 1 0 4 3 

ERs Mer bose sas sic TEN 47 44 46 27 


*More than one half of the judges assigned this value. 


extent to which educational and vocational 
guidance has involved the work of superintend- 


bulk of administrative activity. With one excep- 
tion, Check attendance in the library room, 
these duties are all performed on a monthly or 
a yearly basis. The majority of them are con- 
sidered to be of primary or average administra- 








?See National Education Association Department of Superin- 
tendence Fifth Yearbook, The Junior-High-School Curricu- 


lum, 1927, (Continued on Page 132) 


TABLE XLIX. ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES PERTAINING TO THE 
TRANSPORTATION OF PUPILS 
(Tabular arrangement and symbols as in Table XLV.) 


Percentage of Median 
Administrators Performing Fre- 
DUTY Gen. H.S. E.S. quency Median 
Supt. Prin. Prin. Prin. Supt. Value 

1. Study transportation problem. ......0466.60666s00 42 37 21 29 y’ 1* 
2. TROCEIVE TEROTES THOM GTIVOIG 6 oc ois cai icicicecee ces 24 20 7 7 m 1* 
3. OrGer Cars TOF SHECIAI OCCASIONS. 6 .4..6cccicccsccces 23 31 21 20 y° 2 
We, ey SER WN 6b 06.5: 6. 0:0.5,040:5-4 68. ves sed aeees 22 20 1 5 y 1* 
x We I oo 5 6.5.6 535:515-9-410:6.05:4:5.4:9.9.0.05 04 eww as 15 5 5 m 2 
G. ITB US PUNE TOP GUAVETB 6.0 is sccdsinesccscescicass 21 14 6 5 y 1 
7. Make preliminary trip over routes for timing 

i PRO eer Serre rere eT eer Ee TERE ETL Ee 20 11 6 7 y > 
5 Sey UN 6556.65 35 64.540 0945.4 4OSEN SST SKIERS EON 16 0 6 2 y 1* 
ee eT rer ree rer errr er 15 6 5 2 y 1* 
10. Supervise seating of pupils in truck............... 13 12 5 2 y* 3 
Bd, eRe AND BD TTI obi sects ciergarcvicvasveee 13 23 3 2 w o* 
DZ. GOPRW GE GAVETW COTTAGE 6 6.0.ccie citsicacesesdcaaes 13 2 3 0 y 1* 
13. Dispatch busses in afternoon........ccccssssccese 12 15 6 2 w o* 
14. Supervise repairs and replacements................ 9 5 3 7. y* 3 
15. Do transportation ClePiCAl WOTK.......0.ccscerscsces 8 9 3 0 w o* 
16. Arrange for supplementary transportation (e.g., 

ear errr er rrr rere Tr 6 3 2 7 y" 1* 
TF IN Ns bis ins se Suh tN side sie dssesesdssaacewes 2 0 2 2 y’® o* 

DODGE 6.5:5cccatbeeeiie tv eeeekeseeedees 17 13 6 6 


*More than one half of the judges assigned this value. 
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Executive Realism in School Administration 


O. A. Anderson, Stanford University, California 


The functions of research specialists who de- 
velop theories and of practitioners responsible 
for getting material results are fundamentally 
different. Whereas the former works upward to- 
ward generalizations, the latter works down- 
ward toward particulars. If one takes abstrac- 
tions into the clouds, the other must bring them 
down to earth. The skillful executive is one who 
can translate generalized principles so that they 
become specifically adaptable to his particular 
problems. An executive who is too credulous in 
accepting propounded theories or who applies 
established principles without necessary adapta- 
tions is impractical. 

For a work-a-day executive to be impractical 
is an unpardonable sin, but a specialist in pure 
science is not restrained by practicalities. Divi- 
sion of labor between groups implies not only 
a difference of interests or abilities, but of re- 
straints and privileges as well. Therefore it is 
unjust to criticize the developer of theory for 
being visionary or to condemn the practical 
executive for being conservative. One cannot 
expect an eagle to swim nor a beaver to fly. A 
research specialist functions best if given unre- 
strained freedom for testing his hypotheses, 
while the executive specialist serves best when 
he can link the principles of organized science 
to his problems in a practical way. 


GENERALIZATION 


Techniques 


Application of Science 


Derivation of science 


FIG. I 


Difference of the Groups 


The diagram above (Fig. 1) illustrates the 
distinctive functions on the part of those who 
are largely concerned with the development of 
science and of those who are interested in its 
application. Their interests are not opposed to 
each other, but are simply different. The one 
group is occupied with the formulation of gen- 
eralized abstractions, while the other is con- 
cerned with their application to reality. These 
sweeping abstractions may be in the form of 
principles, theories, or scientific laws. They are 
the climactic result of inductive research involv- 
ing the recognition and definition of a problem, 
the formulation of an hypothesis for its solu- 
tion, the collecting and arranging of data, and 
the extracting of a generalization. And, like the 
scientist, the executive also starts a train of 
activities when a serious problem has been en- 
countered. But to find a comprehensive solution 
he must reach up to the abstractions of organ- 
ized science, and in the light of principles made 
available to him is able to formulate general 
plans and specific techniques which will be 
needed to dispose of the problem in question. 

Within the executive field itself there may be 
an applied kind of research which has to do with 
a clerical type of fact finding or with the em- 





pirical solution of certain problems, but the mo- 
tive is not to find truth for truth’s sake or to 
develop the scope of abstract science; the aim 
is to secure immediate and practical results. 
Also, there are particular instances in which the 
same individual may be concerned with both 
the derivation and application of principles, 
but, in the main, the generalizations of science 
are developed by specialists to be found in ex- 
perimental laboratories and universities, while 
practitioners are to be found among engineers 
and executives “out in the field.” In this way we 
have a substantial division of labor between 
those who derive principles and those who ap- 
ply them. 


Nature of Generalizations 


Since one of the greatest pitfalls for an ex- 
ecutive is the impractical use of available theo- 
ries and principles for his problems, he should 
understand the nature of generalizations. To 
begin with, a generalization is an unreal thing, 
an outgrowth of the imagination. A principle or 
a law as developed by a scientist is what he 
reads into nature and not what he actually finds 
there. A generalized principle is one that is di- 
vested of the variable and modifying factors 
which are found under actual conditions of life. 
It is a truth in pure form and, like the “pure 
air” which we presumably breathe, does not 
exist in reality. Consider the law of falling 
bodies that we find in physics. This law which 
is so aptly defined in science does not describe 
the way in which falling bodies actually behave 
in reference to the earth. Rather, it describes 
the way falling bodies would fall in a vacuum 
(but there is no true vacuum), with considera- 
tion of conditions at sea level (but there is no 
constant sea level), and it is presumed that the 
body would fall toward the center of the earth 
(but the center shifts, and many objects fall at 
an angle). The law of falling bodies is thus not 
a “natural” law for it disregards the differential 
factors of atmospheric and lateral pressures, to- 
gether with other variables, such as are found 
under actual conditions. At best, a principle 
gives an incomplete description of facts. A gen- 
eralization may be true in theory, but not in 
reality; a well-informed executive is ever mind- 
ful of this paradox. 


Danger of Enticing Theories 


A practitioner who is not realistic in his atti- 
tude toward the principles in organized science 
is likely to ascribe undue powers to them. The 
apparent simplicity and potential worth of a 
generalized concept makes it intriguing. A 
school executive learns about the normal-distri- 
bution theory as a basis for giving class marks, 
and assumes that by its application he can wipe 
out the problems of marking at a stroke; he 
overlooks the fact that the normal-curve device 
may become a mere camouflage by which indi- 
vidual teachers and the school can disguise poor 
standards of achievement. It is true that the 
marks given may take a normal form of distri- 
bution, but the actual performance standards of 
the school may be very much skewed when 
judged by the criterion of good practice in 
education. 

The danger of an enticing theory to a practi- 
tioner lies in its soporific influence. Because it 
is more or less sound in an abstract way, he is 
lulled into the belief that it holds equally true 
in an applied situation. In this way a school ex- 
ecutive is beguiled into a modern form of fetish 
worship in which he ascribes mythical and far- 
extending powers to the products of theorists. 
Primitive man ascribed magical powers to phys- 
ical objects, but modern man has assigned ex- 
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travagant qualities to mental concepts, such as 
Herbartianism, the transfer theory of learning, 
the normal-distribution curve, the I.Q. It is a 
human urge that supernatural qualities should 
be attached to promising concepts; and, as far 
as education goes, the passive acceptance of 
theories through an authoritarian type of train- 
ing has aided and abetted this tendency. But a 
realist in education consciously tries to innocu- 
late himself against misguidance. 


Complications of Applying Principles 

Having appreciated that scientific generali- 
zations are but concepts of the imagination and 
that they are not objects to be idolized, the ex- 
ecutive may consider further implications of ap- 
plied science. Figure 2 illustrates how principles 


Abstract Principle Abstract Principle 


Co-adapted Principles 


Derivation 


Derivation Application 


Co-adapted Relations of Applied Principles 


FIG. II 


and laws are rarely applied to problems in an 
isolated way; they are usually applied in com- 
pound form, involving perhaps several prin- 
ciples. The normal-distribution theory of mark- 
ing is made more valuable when tempered by 
the principle of standardization; a schoolhouse 
is made practicable not by the principle of lay- 
out alone, but by consideration for the addi- 
tional principles of lighting, ventilation, safety, 
and expansion as well. The problem of the one 
who applies science is to bring about a coadap- 
tive adjustment of principles according to the 
nature of the specific solution where application 
is to be made. 

A skilled user of principles, realizes that after 
the inductive scientist has worked up his data 
into a generalization and it has left his hands, 
the principle or law concerned is rarely reap- 
plied to the source whence it came except for 
purposes of verification. In other words the 
path of a generalized principle from its deriva- 
tion to its application is not reversible; the situ- 
ation to which the principle becomes applied is 
new. Because a generalized concept must be 
adapted to thousands of differing situations and 
in varying combinations with other principles, 
it has to be kept in general form when turned 
out by its originator. With the abstraction 
achieved, the research specialist’s duty is done; 
method of application is a responsibility that 
the executive specialist assumes. 

The practitioner cannot bear in mind too 
strongly that principles when once formulated 
are relatively simple, while the situations to 
which they are applied are infinitely variable 
and often complex. It is axiomatic in science 
that such elementary objects as grains of sand 
each have their individuality — that there ar: 
no two specimens exactly alike. This charac': 


istic of individual differences becomies even 
(Concluded on Page ! 
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J. STEVENS KADESCH, 
Head Master, 
Medford High School, 
Medford, Massachusetts 


THOMAS W. GOSLING 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Akron, Ohio 


MICHAEL H. LUCEY, 
—- Julia Richman 
igh School, 

New York City 


WILLIAM A. WETZEL, 
Principal, Senior High School, 
Trenton, New Jersey 


DR. JOHN LEROY CLIFTON, 
Director of Education, 
Columbus, Ohio 


A NATION-WIDE EDUCATIONAL SURVEY 


The 70th Congress authorized a three-year survey of secondary education in the 
United States to be conducted by the Department of the Interior through the Office of 
Education. The total cost of this authorized survey is not to exceed $225,000; fifty thou- 
sand dollars of this amount is appropriated for the current fiscal year. 

Under the provisions of the appropriation measure the survey is to be “of the organ- 
ization, administration, financing, and work of secondary schools and of their articulation 
with elementary and higher education.” Specialists and experts from the field may be 
employed for temporary service without reference to the Civil Service Act. 

The portraits presented herewith show the list of educators that has been chosen to 
serve as the consulting committee. There are three members of the group whose portraits 
we were unable to procure in time for publication. These are J. D. Jeliffe, University 
of Missouri; A. Laura McGregor, Rochester, N. Y., and W. L. Uhl, University of Wash- 
ington. The group will assist Commissioner John William Cooper, Director L. V. Koos, 
and the members of the administrative organization, which consists of the following 
members: H. V. Church, Cicero, Ill., Ellwood P. Cubberley, Stanford University, Calif.; 
James B. Edmonson, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Charles H. Judd, Chicago, IIl.; 
Charles R. Mann, Washington, D. C.; A. B. Meredith, Hartford, Conn.; John K. Norton, 
Washington, D. C.; Joseph Roemer, Gainesville, Florida; Wm. F. Russell, New York, N. Y. 








W. W. HAGGARD, 
Superintendent, Joliet Township 
High School and Junior College, 

Joliet, Illinois 








THE SCHOOL-TAX PROBLEM 
IN CALIFORNIA 


The educators of California are turning 
their attention to taxation. Elmer H. Staffel- 
bach, director of research of the California 
Teachers’ Association, has brought out some 
studies on the subject. 

He recently said something about luxury 
taxes, proceeding upon the thought that the 
ability of the state to support public costs is 
largely established by its private expenditures. 
These are based, he holds, upon the economic 
ability of the individual. 

The total cost of elementary, secondary, and 
higher education in California, for the year 
1926 was $151,217,259. During the same year 
the people of the state expended the sum of 
$379,383,488 for such luxuries as automobiles, 
tobacco, soft drinks, movies, jewelry, cosmetics, 
and the like. 

Mr. Staffelbach contending that the tax 
burden placed upon property is altogether too 
heavy, turns his attention to the income-tax 
idea. Here he says: “The income tax, or some 
form of tax which will be closely related in its 
administration to individual incomes, seems 
most nearly to approach the ideal tax.”’ 

_ Obviously, in the belief that a serious discus- 
sion of the income tax is premature, the expert 
suggests the luxury tax, and says: “The luxury 
tax is a special type of sales tax, assessed 
against the buyer of certain articles or com- 
modities specifically defined as luxuries. As we 
go from individuals of small incomes to in- 





dividuals of large incomes, the proportion of 
expenditures for luxuries increases enormously. 
Logically, at least, the luxury tax is more desir- 
able than a general sales tax on all purchases, 
in that the individual with the small income, 
who devotes a large proportion of his money 
to necessities, escapes much of the burden. On 
the other hand, the individual who buys heavily 
of luxuries pays heavily under the tax.” 

He adds that a 1-per-cent luxury tax would 
in all probability net an annual revenue of 
over three and one-half million dollars. 


SHALL THE NONRESIDENT 
TEACHER BE BARRED? 


The school board of Boston, Mass., was 
presented with a resolution which seeks to bar 
from the employ of the school system all non- 
resident teachers. The proponent of the meas- 
ure held that some 1,600 teachers, now in the 
employ of the Boston school system, reside in 
the immediate neighboring towns, that some of 
them have invested in permanent homes, and 
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Teachers defeat the big purposes of edu- 
cation if they antagonize their boys and girls, 
if they disregard their feelings, if they allow 
pupils to fail, if they attach more importance 
to techniques and examination results and 
records than to discovering and ministering 
to the needs of their pupils as prospective, 
efficient, and happy citizens. — Harrison Van 
Cott. 
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CHARLES R. MAXWELL, 
Dean, School of Education, 
University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming 


are spending their earnings in the towns in 
which they reside. He contended that they 
ought to spend their money in Boston where 
they earn it. He further asserted that some 
400 resident teachers are obliged to seek posi- 
tions elsewhere, and that other towns are dis- 
criminating against Boston teachers and favor- 
ing their own home talent. 

The arguments made by those who oppose 
the measure were to the effect that in the 
choice of teachers, character and fitness must 
decide rather than the accidence of residence. 
Chairman Gray of the board held that the 
highest standards must be adhered to and to 
restrict the choice of good teachers will be a 
detriment to the children. Superintendent 
Burke said the quality of the teacher’s in- 
structions is of infinitely greater importance 
than his place of domicile. 

Mr. Hurley, a member, said: “Our citizens 
are interested in our attitude. I have this 
thought which I would like brought out. Two 
thousand or more years ago every city was 
surrounded by a wall, and city warred against 
city—Athens against Sparta, or Athens against 
Syracuse! But we have thrown down the walls. 
America is not composed of walled cities. We 
are a great, unified whole.” 

When the order, which sought to require 
all teachers to be appointed after February 1, 
1930, to become legal residents of the city of 
Boston, came up for final disposition after i 
failed of passage, it was voted down. 

A similar proposal presented to the St. 


Louis, 


Mo., board of education last year was defeated. 





Getting an Executive Position 
Orville C. Pratt, Superintendent of Schools, Spokane, Wash. 


Among the problems which the school admin- 
istrator must face not only when he first enters 
upon his profession, but also at intervals in his 
career, is that of getting a position. The school- 
man cannot, as a rule, grow in a single position; 
he must of necessity change, enter other and 
larger schools, and work in large communities. 
Few, indeed, are the schoolmen who give the 
problem of getting a new and better position 
the consideration which its importance merits. 
Regarded in a broad way, it is in a very real 
sense basic to the solution of every other admin- 
istrative problem. 

Getting a position, whether applied for di- 
rectly or secured indirectly as the result of 
a professional reputation previously established, 
is a problem of “selling.” As such, it has a 
technique and is subject to the same general 
laws which control sales in other fields. Theoret- 
ically, the position should seek the man: but, 
practically, the best man available for any given 
position may be overlooked, unless he places 
himself in position to be found. If, as frequently 
happens, the choice does not fall upon the man 
capable of rendering the best service, the reason 
is quite likely to inhere in the neglect of the 
art of salesmanship on the part of the appli- 
cant. The average schoolman knows much less 
about salesmanship as applied to his services 
than the average commercial salesman knows 
about selling his wares. If a knowledge of selling 
technique is essential to the success of the lat- 
ter, certainly such knowledge cannot be without 
value to the former. 

Let it be understood at once that there is no 
thought here of suggesting a knowledge of sales- 
manship as a means by which an incompetent 
candidate may obtain a job for which he is not 
qualified. Rather it is suggested as a means by 
which the best-qualified candidate may have 
more assurance of his selection. The better qual- 
ified a candidate is, the more certain it is that 
he will profit by a proper application of selling 
technique. It is the inferior article always which 
is at a disadvantage when equal salesmanship is 
behind a superior competing article. 


Phases of Salesmanship 


As analyzed by writers on salesmanship, there 
are several steps or stages, in the sales cycle. 
The six are obviously: attention, interest, de- 
sire, confidence, decision, and satisfaction. The 
purpose here is not to give a detailed discussion 
of these phases of salesmanship. Such a discus- 
sion can be obtained by reference to any recent 
book on salesmanship available in any library. 

The first law of salesmanship is to “attract 
attention.” It is obvious that this is the first step 

- by which a buyer obtains the services of a new 
man, as well as those of a new automobile. The 
problem of the schoolman is how the attention 
of those in an employing capacity may best be 
attracted to him. As it works out in practice, 
the initiative seems to come from the candidate 
in about half the cases of employment, and 
from the employer in the other half. 


The Correspondence Method 


If the candidate takes the initiative, he may 
do so by correspondence directly himself, or in- 
directly through others. Of these two methods, 
the latter is better. If the candidate writes first, 
his letter may receive scant attention. If he has 
already been written about, and his name is 
recognized, his letter will command a more care- 
ful reading. This is particularly true, if the per- 
son first directing attention to him is well situ- 
ated to judge oi h’s fitness for the position, and 
is a recognized authority. Every schoolman, 
therefore, should make it a point to keep in 
touch with those among his acquaintances 


whose recommendation has most weight. He 
should guard against calling for such service 
frequently, and should not have the reputation 
of always being on the lookout for another posi- 
tion. Sometimes the candidate will discover that 
he and the employer have a mutual friend. In 
that case, a letter from such a friend is of great 
value, because of the direct personal connection. 


Letters of Application 


In any event, if the matter is to be handled 
by correspondence, the candidate must also 
write the employer. To everyone who is in a 
position to receive many written applications, 
the carelessness which characterizes their prep- 
aration is astounding. One would suppose that, 
if the candidate were ever to write a letter with 
extreme care, the chief occasion for the exercise 
of such care would be in writing a letter of ap- 
plication. Frequently, letters of this kind are 
dashed off in the most slipshod fashion, both as 
to form and content. An illegible letter, poorly 
punctuated, and with an occasional misspelled 
word, repels attention. What is said is of greater 
importance than the way in which it is said. It 
is not likely that the candidate will give ex- 
pression to the best of which he is capable, un- 
less he takes the trouble to clarify his ideas by 
careful and painstaking deliberation. A week is 
not too much time for a schoolman to devote to 
the right kind of letter of application. 


Personal Interviews 


A personal interview, when it is possible to 
arrange one, is the best initial way to attract 
attention. Salesmanship has several valuable 
suggestions in this connection. All successful 
sales managers emphasize the importance of 
having at one’s command “talking points” care- 
fully worked out in advance. It is not wise to 
depend upon the inspiration of the moment — 
none may be forthcoming. Here, as elsewhere, 
the best preparation for inspiration is prelimi- 
nary perspiration. The same sort of careful and 
painstaking preparation should precede the in- 
terview that precedes the letter of application. 
Such preparation makes the candidate ready 
and resourceful in adapting himself to whatever 
turns the conversation may take. It enables him 
more easily to direct conversation into such 
channels as he would like it to follow. It 
tends to free him from the natural uneasiness of 
a candidate who is under observation. Fresh 
preparation tends to make him earnest and en- 
thusiastic in manner, clear and definite in 
thought. 

Personal Appearance 


Every schoolman has experienced the impor- 
tance of first impressions. It is, therefore, worth 
while to take particular pains to be well and 
appropriately dressed. One’s manner should be 
genial and friendly, without affectation. If pos- 
sible, the applicant should be familiar with local 
happenings. He may be expected as an intelli- 
gent, educated man to be familiar with various 
topics of the day as discussed in the daily pa- 
pers and current periodicals. Such information 
is likely to furnish a ground of common interest, 
with the strong probability that a favorable im- 
pression will arise from the resulting discussion. 


The Holding of Interest 


The second law of salesmanship is to “hold 
interest.” There is no sharp dividing line be- 
tween the initial attraction of attention and the 
holding of interest. Much of what has been said 
in discussing the former applies to the latter. 
Correspondence may be used by way of “follow 
up” from professional friends, or from the can- 
didate. If a second interview is possible, it is a 
good plan for the candidate to learn as much as 
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he can about what may be termed the human 
side — the interests —of the prospective em- 
ployer. A good way for a candidate to hold in- 
terest is to show interest in what is interesting 
to the employer, but this interest should be a 
genuine one, based on real appreciation, and not 
merely assumed at the time. It seems unneces- 
sary to say that the schoolman can not discuss a 
competitor with a prospective employer. If 
asked a question outright about a fellow school- 
man, who is a candidate for the same position, 
nothing derogatory should be said of him. No 
one can successfully build up himself by tearing 
others down. A generous word about a competi- 
tor reacts to the advantage of the person who 
gives it. 
Arousing Desire 

The third law of salesmanship is to ‘arouse 
desire.” A schoolman is desirable to an em- 
ployer, because of the service he gives promise 
of rendering to boys and girls. Hence, any in- 
formation emphasizing the quality of such serv- 
ice arouses desire for this service. One of the 
best proofs of what an administrator will do in 
a new situation is what he has accomplished in 
previous positions. Statements relating to a 
schoolman’s accomplishments are more effective 
when made by unbiased members of boards, or 
by others in a position to know the facts. How- 
ever, the wise applicant will submit a formal 
statement of his previous work. 


Confidence a Basic Law in Human 
Relations 


Confidence is a basic law in all successful hu- 
man relations and quite reasonably the fourth 
law of salesmanship. Self-confidence in the ap- 
plicant tends to inspire confidence in the em- 
ployer. Self-confidence soon ceases to do this, 
unless it is evident that the applicant has a thor- 
ough grasp of his business. The schoolman 
worthy of an administrative job has such a 
mastery of fundamental educational principles 
that he is prepared to give clearly, and in un- 
technical language, the reasons for the faith 
that is in him. Suppose, for instance, that he is 
asked about his opinion on the single-salary 
plan or the six-six plan of school organization. 
His reply will not be calculated to create con- 
fidence, if it is limited to the assertion that he 
believes, or is opposed, to one or other of these 
plans. He must be able to say specifically, and 
convincingly, why he believes, or disbelieves, 
and to refer to basic educational principles to 
justify his opinion. 


Aids in Building Confidence 


The candidate for any position of conse- 
quence will naturally submit any concrete evi- 
dence he may possess showing originality, ini- 
tiative, or mastery of administrative problems. 
Printed reports, or studies, and articles pub- 
lished in educational periodicals are valuable 
aids in building up confidence. Carefully pre- 
pared typewritten accounts of useful experi- 
ments involving new ideas, plans, or devices are 
also helpful. 


Arriving at a Favorable Decision 

Quite logically, the four sales steps just de- 
scribed culminate in the fifth, “favorable deci- 
sion.” The time for this is the so-called “psy- 
chological moment” when action, if taken, will 
be the appointment. Decision in so important a 
matter as that of selecting a school administra- 
tor is not likely to be arrived at, without careful 
deliberation. It is brought about ordinarily, not 
by one or two strong impressions, but rather by 
the repeated impact of many favorable impres- 
sions. All of these steps of attention, etc., just 

(Continued on Page 130) 
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Ventilation Viewpoints 





Stamford Standards and Methods of Approach 


Joseph A. Ewart, Superintendent of Schools, Stamford, Conn. 


During the several months just past, Stam- 
ford classroom ventilation and cleaning provi- 
sions have evoked such extensive outside in- 
quiry that we have undertaken to do a little 
analysis of local practices and trace their grad- 
ual evolution as an integral part of our school- 
administration routines. 

It is of interest to note the contrasts between 
the prevailing thought of the present moment 
and the ideas with respect to schoolroom atmos- 
phere that dominated the situation some 10 
years ago. The contrast between the physical 
layout of classrooms 10 years ago and now is 
even more pronounced. The transition has been 
gradual, however. No upheaval has ever been 
experienced because of feverish demand for 
quick reform. We have been influenced by prac- 
tical demonstration and not by theoretical 
appeal. 

Formerly Stamford utilized various systems 
of ventilation, and somewhat casually deter- 
mined whether a given project would employ 
central fan system, split system, or a more elab- 
orately combined system for air conditioning. 
Such considerations as price advantage and 
committee preference determined each installa- 
tion as a separate project. 

More recently increasing attention has been 
paid to conflicting claims made for this and that 
theory of what constituted effective ventilation, 
and an effort has been made to discover abso- 
lute values. At the same time budgetary effects 
have been studied in connection with the results 
obtained by the use of the various systems. 


A Bit of History 


Since 1924 Stamford has employed unit ven- 
tilation to the exclusion of all other systems. We 
have come to believe in unit ventilation and our 
consistent effort has been to choose suitable ap- 
paratus and install it in a manner requisite for 
economical and efficient operation. Stamford 
schools now have unit ventilation in 8 buildings 
that employ 255 units of various types. 

During the past 4 years in Stamford, 2 new 
school buildings have been erected and 4 out- 
grown buildings modernized with supplemen- 
tary rooms added to increase their capacity by 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF 
SPACE, AMPLE STORAGE, 


STANDARD UPPER-GRADE CLASSROOM WITH UNBROKEN FI.OOR 
CORRIDOR VENTING, AND OTHER FEATURES 


OF EFFICIENT PLANNING 


about 75 per cent. The capital outlay in school 
building enterprises during this 4-year period 
aggregates the very considerable sum of a little 
over three million dollars. This amount must be 
constantly increased by annual building opera- 
tions to house an average school population in- 
crease of between 500 and 600 pupils per year. 

Such successive building enterprises in any 
school community are in a sense forced projects. 
Because population growth is usually gradual, 
those not in direct contact with the schools fail 
to appreciate its extent. The public and the ap- 
propriating body usually do not realize the situ- 
ation until it has become so acute that existing 
accommodations no longer suffice, and ulti- 
mately part time with all its damage to children 
by reason of its reduction of school opportunity 
appears to be the only resort. 

Such was the case in Stamford until about 4 


years ago. School population had very greatly 





A CORNER OF LOWER-GRADE CLASSROOM SHOWING AIR-VENT THROUGH a OF 
DOOR, AND SPACE-SAVING USE OF STORAGE CABINET AS PARTITIO 
WALL BETWEEN CLASSROOM AND WARDROBE SPACE 
Movable tables and chairs make possible wide varicty of forms of group placement 
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increased without any expansion of school facil- 
ities. Finally the entire high-school and about 
3,000 elementary-school children were attend- 
ing school on part time. When the public came 
to realize the seriousness of the situation and 
to be willing to appropriate money to solve the 
problem, the need had become so widespread 
that a large expenditure was inescapable. 

Such situations, wherever they arise, require 
straight thinking in order to meet the need with 
due regard to considerations of economy and 
without compromise of health or educational 
objectives. They force all possible simplification 
of plan, sharpened perspective, and a consistent 
effort to establish standards of efficiency. 

The last decade has brough not only enorm- 
ously increased building costs and a more rapid- 
ly growing school population, but also a greater 
insistence upon a supply of fresh air, evenly 
heated, properly controlled and distributed, and 
frequently changed. Only by careful study can 
those engaged in school planning bring about 
harmony between these two conflicting de- 
mands; on the one hand, considerations of 
health, involving inevitably larger costs, and 
on the other hand, considerations of necessary 
economy in corfstruction. 


Ventilation Problem Vital 


Thus the question of methods of providing . 
constant and adequate supply of fresh air, with- 
out undue expansion of building costs, has be- 
come a very vital one in school construction. 
With our large building needs in Stamford, 
necessarily involving large expenditures, the 
method of providing optimum air conditions at 
minimum cost demanded our most careful con- 
sideration. 

Schoolroom ventilation cannot be discussed 
apart from the construction and administration 
problem as a whole. Space saving and construc- 
tion economy are both involved in ductless sys- 
tems. The omission of the central fan room and 
the ducts in interior walls represents a space 
saving that has been estimated as the equiva- 
lent of two classrooms in a 12-room building. 
With the central fan system no longer consid- 
ered worthy of use, there have been bro! 
forward two alternatives: first, ope: 


ventilation; and second, classroom «i sup- 


.. plying both heat and fresh aii 
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Open Window Claims 


Open-window ventilation is urged on the 
ground that it approximates the conditions of 
out-of-door air and also that it represents a 
large saving in construction costs. With regard 
to the first claim, my study and investigation of 
such installations show no justification for the 
assertion that optimum air conditions are any 
more generally secured with windows opened 
and closed at the discretion of the individual 
teacher than with central systems under the 
control of the school engineer. The wide varia- 
tion in temperature conditions of several win- 
dow-ventilated rooms similarly situated, dem- 
onstrates the inadequacy of this system. Wind 
direction and velocity, outside temperature, 
presence or absence of sunshine, the age, the 
manner of dress, and the health condition of the 
teacher, all have bearing on room temperature. 
Inasmuch as the good teacher, engrossed in her 
work, is often unmindful of atmospheric condi- 
tions except as they perceptibly affect her own 
comfort, the air condition in the room becomes, 
not sometimes, but usually, unfavorable to the 
interests of the children and the teacher. The 
wide variation in the extent to which windows 
are opened, as easily seen from the exterior of 
the building, is generally found duplicated in 
the classroom conditions, both as to tempera- 
ture and quality of air within the room. 

On the cost side, it is difficult to accept the 
claim of economy of open-window ventilation 
in view of the far larger amount of radiation 
that must be supplied beneath the window. At 
the same time a higher temperature must be 
maintained in the steam coils in order to heat 
properly the air as introduced through the win- 
dows. Larger fuel consumption and the conse- 
quent greater firing-labor are inevitable factors 
in a system of open-window ventilation. No 
wise administrator looks only to first costs; he 
gives most careful consideration to operation 
costs, often somewhat less apparent but none 
the less real and vital. In short, no open-window 
installation has yet justified itself to me as 
either efficient or economical. 


Unit System Adopted 


The second alternative to the central fan sys- 
tem is the ventilation unit in the classroom, sup- 
plying both heat and fresh air. This is the sys- 
tem adopted as standard for Stamford schools 
after careful study and investigation, consider- 
ing both economy and efficiency. 

The coal bill for Stamford schools 10 years 
ago was $28,000. The appropriation for this 
purpose .the present year is exactly the same 
amount. Under present installation and opera- 
tion methods it costs no more to handle a school 
building cubage more than double that of ten 
years ago, including a high-school building of 
over 200 rooms of all sizes, with a cubage of 
3,500,000 feet, and an elementary-school in- 
crease equivalent to about 100 classrooms. 

The first step in the direction of greater effi- 
ciency was taken when blowers were installed 
on our boilers, enabling us to use buckwheat 
coal at far less cost per ton, and also to reduce 
materially the heating-up period in the morn- 
ing. Another factor is the putting of our heating 
plants on the vacuum system, thus obtaining 
more immediate results from our steam, distrib- 
uting it more evenly through the whole building 
and under less pressure at the boiler. However, 
these two factors alone would not assure us ade- 
quate heat or fresh air in the classrooms; this 
remained to be accomplished by the use of ven- 
\ilation units in the several classrooms. The unit 
is exible; it eliminates dust and ducts and de- 
livers the air direct; it is capable of adjustments 
that compel the consistent use of ventilation 
facilities «\«‘initely designed to produce essential 
hygienic con‘litions. The provision of a thermo- 
stat in each classroom controlling the unit in 
that room entirely eliminates the human ele- 
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THE SPRINGDALE SCHOOL, STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT, MAKES FULL USE OF 
UNIT VENTILATION PRINCIPLES 


Emmens and Abbott, Architects, Stamford, Connecticut 


ment in control, thus making the air condition 
in the room independent of the attention and 
the feelings of the teacher. It is, indeed, unfor- 
tunate that so many teachers mistake dead air 
for warm air, and fresh air for cold air. The per- 
sonal equation makes it necessary, therefore, to 
have in each room a thoroughly reliable ther- 
mometer if there is no thermostat. 


Making Unit Ventilation Effective 


Investigation and experience have convinced 
me that the location of the ventilating unit at 
the center of the outside wall is essential to 
proper air distribution to all parts of the room. 
It is also necessary to select units that have a 
capacity of not less than 6 nor more than 9 air 
changes per hour. Air under pressure will leak 
out of the room, but the supply of air should all 
pass through the unit, being warmed in its pas- 
sage, and not enter the room through leakage 
at other points, thus at least partially defeating 
the control provision of the unit. 

We do not use recirculating units. Even if, by 
the use of such units, the rooms are more quick- 
ly and economically heated in the morning (a 
claim which we believe to be theoretical rather 
than actual), it seems to us that there is every 
justification for having none but the freshest air 
at the outset; it is as essential then as at any 
other time of the day. Again, we all know about 
the boy who, under the influence of a religious 
bringing-up defined a lie as “an abomination in 
the sight of the Lord and an everpresent help in 
time of trouble.’’ So recirculation is an ever- 
present temptation to the lazy janitor who is 
more interested in the amount of coal he has to 
shovel than in the amount of fresh air the teach- 
ers and children breathe. 

The principal can do no greater service to his 
school than by acquainting his teachers and jan- 
itors with the fundamental principles of good 
ventilation and through them passing on to his 
pupils an appreciation of fresh clean air. 

Facts of cost are important, but we have been 
careful not to consider air hygiene as an eco- 
nomic issue only. We believe in fresh air. We 
believe that adequate fresh-air supply is a dem- 
onstrable quantity and that efficiency rating 
must be on the basis of both qualitative and 
quantitative results. We expect unit ventilation 


efficiency only when reliable apparatus has been 
successfully installed, where valves, pressures, 
returns, controls, and operation routines are 
adequate and properly related. 


The Whole Purposes of Ventilation 


It is on the basis of actual data that accepted 
routines come up for revision and that appa- 
ratus change is made to meet our higher stand- 
ard. We do not think of ventilation as an ab- 
straction, but as involving temperature range, 
quantity requirement, diffusion, movement, and 
control. It was not an economy plan alone that 
committed Stamford to unit ventilation. Clean- 
ness, freshness, absence of odors, ample current 
without draft, dust elimination, diffusion, good 
health response, vitality, and energy in teacher- 
student groups support our practice. These are 
demonstrable factors, independent of individual 
personal opinion. The unit system alone oper- 
ates with margins that allow for changing con- 
ditions, both within and without the schoolroom. 

Our inquiry as to ventilation results really 
began in 1926 when we were faced with the de- 
cision as to the best type of ventilation to install 
in our new high-school building. Window venti- 
lation as described in the pamphlet Ventilation 
of School Buildings,’ was first considered. Ad- 
vocates of this type of ventilation presented its 
claims, and visits were made to several schools 
so equipped with open-window installations and 
to other schools equipped with ventilation units. 
Careful investigation convinced us that we 
wanted a more positive control than could pos- 
sibly be obtained from an open-window system. 
Such control we decided could be obtained only 
by the use of ventilation units in the several 
classrooms. 

The search for right ventilation method is 
only begun with the decision to adopt the unit 
system. In our Stamford inquiry we have 
studied the relationship of the form of con- 
struction of heating units the fluctuating room 
conditions. We became convinced of the superi- 
ority of one piece, wedge core, low temperature, 
fin heaters over coils and welded joints, both 
in the matter of efficiency and of protection 


11925 Report of the Joint Committee on Health Problems in 
Education of the National Education Association and the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. 
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against damage through possible freezing; we 
have weighed manual against mechanical ma- 
nipulation and have demonstrated the great su- 
periority of automatic control by means of 
thermostats. 

The excellent results that have been attained 
in our large high school are due in no small 
measure to the fact that the unit-manufacturer’s 
interest was not limited to the sale of the units. 
He placed at our disposal the services of an 
engineer of long and outstanding experience in 
the fields of both heating and ventilation, espe- 
cially as applied to school buildings. His advice 
and suggestions were of incalculable value in 
producing a system of conspicuous efficiency. 


A Stamford Ventilation Installation 


The 12-room addition to our Springdale 
school, occupied this year, embodies nearly all 
the results of our ventilation study. The orig- 
inal building, erected in 1909, was improved 
and extended in 1917, and again in 1924 an 
8-room brick addition was built. The new north 
wing, built in 1929, represents an addition of 
8 classrooms, accommodating 280 pupils. Our 
first concern here was to achieve the complete 
modernization of the existing heating plant. 

We require that unit ventilation shall prove 
lis ratings. It becomes fundamental, therefore, 
to assure ample steam pressure, free steam 
passage, adequate returns, and other factors 
that enter into successful operation. Two exist- 
ing boilers in the Springdale school were aug- 
mented by installing another boiler of similar 
capacity, so that we now have 3 boilers of 13 
sections each. New steam and return pipes with 
electric vacuum pumps converted the plant into 
a modern and highly responsive vacuum system. 

Our idea of “vital” air requires that no part 
of the ventilation circuit shall be exposed to ex- 
cessive heat. Heating elements within the units 
specified were guaranteed not to exceed 150 
degrees with 1-lb. steam pressure. The units 
installed are capable of thorough diffusion with- 
out drafts through nozzle-type outlets with air 
introduced at a velocity of 1,000 ft. per minute. 
Low speed motors, definitely calculated for this 
work, are used. 

Supplementary direct radiation within the 
rooms was calculated on the basis of heating the 
rooms to 70 degrees F. when outside air is zero. 
There are no excessive temperatures anywhere 
within the system and the direct radiation is 
used only when weather extremes call for tem- 
perature boosting. At all times during the ses- 
sion, however, the ventilation units are in serv- 
ice furnishing a constant supply of fresh air to 
the rooms. The desire of the janitor to shut off 
the units and thus save fuel and avoid labor for 
himself, must never be permitted. 


Corridor Venting Used 


Heating and ventilating arrangements as 
worked out for the Springdale school are in 
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effect a split system with the room as the unit, 
each classroom with its own direct and inde- 
pendent source of fresh-air supply. There is a 
complete absence of ducts. 

The building utilizes corridor venting 
throughout. Gratings are placed in the lower 
panels of the doors of classroom wardrobes, and 
through gratings in wardrobe walls the air 
passes into the corridors, from which it goes out 
through roof vents. 

As the air direction is out of the classroom 
through the wardrobe, it makes impossible the 
introduction of wardrobe air into the classroom. 
As will be observed from a study of the floor 
plans, a large window in the end wall of each 
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wardrobe introduces a flood of sunlight, a most 
valuable factor in the establishment of the best 
air condition in these rooms. 

While we consider thermostatic control of 
temperature essential, as installed in our high 
school, it was omitted from the last addition to 
the Springdale school, none having been sup- 
plied in the original structure. 

One of the most common defects in school 
planning is inadequate provision for heating of 
corridors. This is especially serious when the 
corridor is an interior one with classrooms on 
either side. Corridor ventilation effectively 
solves this problem, the temperature of the cor- 


(Concluded on Page 138) 
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10. What Shall Be the Width of Classrooms? 

In order to appreciate in dollars and cents 
what a slight change in schoolroom dimensions 
represents, assume that the plans call for a 2- 
story, 24-room, H-type building, with class- 
rooms 22 ft. wide and arranged on each side of 
a lateral 10 ft. corridor in each wing. Assume, 
too, that the length of the building is equivalent 
to 3 classroom units, the stairs, toilets, offices, 
etc., to be included. 
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The approximate dimensions of such a build- 
ing would be 160 ft. long and 30 ft. high. The 
walls would be about 12 in. thick 

Assume that the cost is 30 cents per cubic 
foot, for general construction. 

If the classrooms are reduced 1 ft. in width, 
the saving would be $5,760, based upon a re- 
duction in cubical content figured as follows: 

4 ft. saved in total width of building (2 ft. per wing) 

30 ft. approximate height of building (no basement 
other than for boiler and fuel room) 

160 ft. approximate length of building 

30c per cubic foot assumed cost of construction 
4X30 16030c equals $5,760, or a unit sav- 
ing of $9 per lineal foot of building for each 


foot saved in width of classroom figured as 
follows: 


A strip 1 ft. wide, by 1 ft. thick by 30 ft. high, 
times 30c, equals $9. 

The foregoing figures are for illustrative pur- 
poses only. They are not accurate, and consider- 
able liberty is assumed in setting up this com- 
putation, as the saving in cost is not in direct 
ratio to the reduction in cubical content or the 
saving in space. The smaller the building the 
greater the cost per cubic foot to construct, and 
the saving in cubage alone does not affect the 
equipment and the preparation cost and, there- 
fore, should not be figured at full value. How- 
ever, for illustrative purposes, the computations 
serve the end for which they are presented. 
11. What Ceiling Heights Shall Be Used? 

The following opinions on the height of ceil- 
ing and widths of classrooms have been ex- 
pressed' and are quoted by courtesy of Mr. S. 
A. Challman, commissioner of school buildings 
for the State of Minnesota, to whom the opin- 
ions were given: 

Mr. Frank H. Wood, former director of 
school buildings and grounds for the State of 
New York writes: 

We require a 12-ft. ceiling in all cases where there 
are to be 5 rows of desks. We also require a width 
of approximately 22 ft. In our opinion, a width of 21 
ft. is too narrow for 5 rows of desks, and particularly 
so with upper-grade size junior and senior high schools. 
We want at least 3 ft. on the window aisle and 3 ft. 
on the blackboard aisle. A closer proximity of desk 
to radiators on the window wall is objectionable. 
Radiators also take up a portion of this aisle, and there 
are other reasons why the aisle should be wider than 
the interior aisles. The inner aisle on the blackboard 
side in our judgment should be wider by reason of the 
additional uses to which that aisle is to be put. An- 
other reason for not narrowing down any of the aisles 
is the desirability of having sufficient space so tha 
pupils can go through simple physical exercis« 


1Questionnaire, February, 1926. 
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The Home Teacher 


Irvin T. Simley, Superintendent City Schools, South St. Paul, Minn. 


Boards of education and superintendents are 
interested in their graduates. They are proud of 
their achievements. They want them to do well. 
Their success is an index of the worth and 
standing of the school system of which they are 
the responsible directorate. They like to think 
of their graduates as their boys and girls. They 
have a part in them and, as such, they are pos- 
sessed of a very real sense of responsibility for 
their welfare and success. Their success is their 
own success. When, therefore, as frequently 
happens, boards of education find it necessary 
to legislate in stringent measures as to the con- 
ditions under which home teachers may be em- 
ployed, frequently barring them altogether, any 
feeling that boards have adopted such a policy 
because of a lack of interest in or a lack of ap- 
preciation of their own home folks should, on 
the very face of it, be summarily divorced and 
dismissed. The sentimental side of the question 
must give way to its practical implications and 
working out. 

It is probably quite safe to say that the gen- 
eral public is teacher-minded rather than pupil- 
minded. That, at least, would be quite the nat- 
ural situation. Because of the relatively con- 
spicuous place the teacher occupies in any 
schoolroom situation, it is only natural that the 
general public should think of her as the one 
who is garnering the harvest. The one who has 
thought the problem through, on the other 
hand, realizes that it is the children, of course, 
who should be receiving the favors. The teacher 
is, or ought to be, the donor; the children are, 
or ought to be, the beneficiaries. It takes a cer- 
tain amount of professional experience, or of 
professional training, to get the professional 
point of view. The professional point of view 
considers any educational policy in terms of its 
ultimate benefit to boys and girls. In other 
words, the educational welfare of boys and girls 
come first. The schools are of and for them. Any 
benefit accruing to superintendent, principal, or 
teachers is incidental and strictly secondary. 


The Children Must Be Served 


Not having had either the professional expe- 
rience, or the professional training, the general 
public naturally sees in the appointment to a 
teaching office, a position of honor and trust, 
and the remuneration and recognition of the 
teacher: Though by no means unmindful of 
these aspects of the transaction, boards of edu- 
cation and superintendents, who have had pro- 
fessional experience and training, have upper- 
most in their minds in any appointment, the 
question of the benefit to be derived by the chil- 
dren to be served. The appointee fades into the 
background of the picture. Appointment or elec- 
tion to a teaching position, with them, is not a 
question of favoring some teacher. It is a ques- 
tion of providing for their boys and girls the 
best teacher that money can buy. 

Granted, then, that these things are so, why 
can’t, or why don’t, boards of education engage 
their teachers, on a basis of merit, and leave 
entirely out of consideration the question of res- 
idence? Isn’t it fair to assume that in any good 
school system and community there may be 
local graduates who, on the whole, are as good 
and as strong candidates as the graduates of 
any other equally good system? To be sure 
there are, and in such cases boards and super- 
intendents must be sure of what they are doing, 
ai) i 1ow why they are doing it. Let us see. 


ite Home-Teacher Problem 
Assuming that a board of education has 
found it necessary, or expedient, to legislate 
against the employment of a home teacher, has 


any injustice thereby been done the teacher? If 
the teacher in question is weak, or so mediocre, 
as to make it difficult for her to get a position 
elsewhere, it would of course be “nice” for her 
to have the home folks “take her on.” If, on 
the other hand, she is strong, chances are that 
she will have little difficulty in commanding a 
position commensurate with her ability. Strong 
teachers are always in demand. Usually it works 
out that the weaker the teacher, the more diffi- 
cult it is for her to get a desirable position of 
any kind and, consequently, the greater the 
pressure applied to get the coveted home posi- 
tion. The stronger the teacher, the easier it is 
to get a position and, consequently, the gentler 
and quieter the pressure applied to get the home 
position. 

In other words, the candidate seeking a posi- 
tion on merit alone runs very small chance of 
being “left out in the cold.” The value of the 
position ‘“‘at home” is frequently inversely pro- 
portional to the worth of the teacher. Of course, 
there are exceptional cases. There is illness in 
the family and the teacher can stay at home to 
help, and she can teach at the same time. Is 
that justice to the teacher? If teaching is a full- 
size job — and every teacher knows it is — is 
it doing justice to the children to put them 
under.a teacher who is overworked by carrying 
a double burden? Or the mother has died, and 
the daughter-teacher is needed to help maintain 
the home. The same answer applies. Or the 
father has died, and the mother needs company. 
It may at times seem cruel, but the worthy girl 
has her own life to live. 

And there are other aspects of this problem. 
The old adage “A prophet is never appreciated 
at home”’ still persists. It lives because it is so 
full of truth. That self-assertion, confidence, 
and initiative lend themselves more readily to 
full and free fruition among strangers, or 
relative strangers, cannot be gainsaid. Unfair 
though it may be, the fact remains that it is 
human nature to magnify faults and weak- 
nesses, particularly in the case of the acquaint- 
ance. Unless faults and weaknesses, on the 
other hand, are so flagrant as to be worn on the 
sleeve, to borrow from the vernacular, the ten- 
dency is to accept the stranger as fault-free. 
When the stranger is a teacher, only the strong 
points are known, and only these strong points 
are attributed to her. At home the teacher may, 
or may not, “be somebody.” Away from home 
the teacher will be sure to “be somebody” at 
least until, or unless, she proves herself other- 
wise. She doesn’t have to earn her right to recog- 
nition and acceptance. Her being a teacher does 
that for her. 


Another Difficulty at Home 


A third argument from the teacher-point-of- 
view in favor of her working away from home 
may be found in the implication of a bit of 
observational philosophy, “Every home has a 
family skeleton tucked away in some closet.” A 
teacher working among her own folks will be 
held responsible not only for anything and 
everything tending to invite personal criticism, 
but she will frequently be called upon vicarious- 
ly to answer for the sins of her family and rela- 
tives, and even friends and associates. 

The above arguments, however, except inso- 
far as they have pointed to the fact that it is 
generally more difficult for a teacher to “make 
good” at home than away from home, thus 
taking a certain amount of strength and tact 
and ability away from her school work, and dis- 
sipating them in solving irrelevant problems, 
have not covered the case from the point-of- 
view of board responsibility. 


$2 


Aside from the considerations discussed 
above, if a school board is functioning under a 
policy barring home teachers, the members have 
probably been actuated in their adoption of 
such a policy by the two main problems that 
attend the administration of a practice admit- 
ting home teachers: first, the difficulty of giving 
a position to Miss A and not to Miss B and, 
secondly, the difficulty of terminating a contract 
in the event the home teacher does not succeed 
in her position. 


Let the Superintendent Judge Applicants 


Since the one purpose of the school is to in- 
struct, it follows that any board of education 
has no larger responsibility than that of deter- 
mining the policy under which instruction is 
purchased. The principal factor of instruction 
is the teacher. Common practice in well-gov- 
erned school systems is to rely largely upon the 
judgment and recommendation of the superin- 
tendent in making appointment to teaching 
positions. He is, or ought to be, expert in this 
particular. There is no question but that he will 
be freer in making his recommendations, if local 
teachers may be left out of consideration. Some 
of them may have more influence in the com- 
munity than others, and most of whom will have 
more influence than candidates without connec- 
tions in the community. Suppose for the sake 
of argument, that home teachers may be em- 
ployed, and that a local candidate is adjudged 
the best candidate for some vacancy and is 
given the position. At the same time, the appli- 
cation of another local candidate is rejected, 
because, in the judgment of the superintendent 
and board, she is an inferior candidate. Should 
anyone, on account of difference of opinion, or 
on account of jealousy, see fit to challenge the 
decision of the school authorities, any amount 
of trouble might thrust itself upon them. Teach- 
ers, according to common practice, are elected 
on a basis of confidential information. Justify- 
ing election on a basis of information available 
may not be a breach of confidence, since such 
information is necessarily favorable, but justi- 
fying rejection on a basis of information gath- 
ered in confidence would certainly constitute 
such a breach. Some policy must be maintained 
which will enable people who are in position to 
give information about teachers to tell “the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth,” whether that truth be favorable, neu- 
tral, or unfavorable to a candidate. 


The Dismissal of Undesirable Teachers 


In considering the problem of dismissing in- 
capable, or otherwise undesirable teachers, it 
may be ventured that more harm and injustice 
have probably been done to children by allow- 
ing mediocre and inferior teachers to remain in 
the schools than has been done by dismissing 
capable and worthy teachers. Just as the great- 
est pleasure that can befall a superintendent 
and board of education is to retain and recog- 
nize an outstanding teacher, just so is it their 
most difficult problem and their most unpleas- 
ant task, to forcibly terminate a contract with 
a teacher, unless the grounds are so patently 
and so publicly justifiable as to preclude even 
the slightest possibility of any question. It is 
difficult to dismiss any teacher; it is practically 
impossible to dismiss a local teacher. Even the 
humblest job under a school board cannot be 
forcefully vacated, without unleashing some 
lurking little storm sputtering for freedom. This 
storm will inevitably do more or less damage — 
sometimes “less,” to be sure, but frequently 
“more,” unless, indeed, first, the board be will- 

(Concluded on Page 13} 
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A Practical Outline Governing the Principles of Supervision 
| H. C. Wegner, Waupun, Wis. 


I. Purpose of Supervision 


A. To insure economy. (1) To coordinate 
the work of teachers with respect to attainable 
goals. (2) To eliminate inefficient efforts and 
misplaced energy: (a) by systematic checking 
of deficiencies and attainments; (0) by provid- 
ing opportunities for pupils to progress at maxi- 
mum rates; (c) by suggesting procedures con- 
ducive to good habits of study and work. 

B. To encourage teacher growth. (1) By 
furnishing professional advice and council. (2) 
By organizing teachers for professional study. 
(3) To stimulate by (a) furnishing oportuni- 
ties for experimentation and research; (5) giv- 
ing adequate recognition for merited service 
rendered; (c) teacher self-analysis, self-criti- 
cism, and self-improvement. 

Supervision should in some way insure that 
the daily work in the classroom be kept abreast 
of the best thought and practice, but it is far 
more important that it should create a condition 
that will be conducive to the professional 
growth of every teacher, and that it should en- 
courage and stimulate the creative teacher by 
giving him freedom to experiment and the bene- 
fit of constructive criticism and adequate recog- 
nition; in other words, to make good teachers 
better. 

C. To guide in evolving and interpreting the 
curriculum in terms of present and probable 
future needs by: (1) keeping abreast of the best 
educational thought and practice; (2) elim- 
inating subject matter which has no value; (3) 
setting up aims in terms of actual needs. 

D. To assemble and disseminate the prac- 
tices of the best teachers whose work is not 
merely good, but has real distinction. 

E. In general, to furnish educational leader- 
ship in the cooperative groups of coworkers to 
the end that the pupils may make the largest 
possible growth in desirable ideals, interests, 
knowledge, power, and skills with the least 
waste of energy and the greatest amount of sat- 
isfaction to all concerned. 


II. Criticism of Supervision 

A. Supervision is superficial. ‘Too many su- 
pervisors observe teaching superficially. Before 
attempting to offer advice or criticism, it is 
necessary to have more than a general notion of 
what is wrong. To many supervisors, if pupils 
are orderly and parents do not complain, the 
teaching is acceptable. 

B. Supervision is of no specific help. Super- 
vision is too general. No specific constructive 
help is given teachers, criticism is subjective, 
and consists of mere personal opinion, rather 
than of the objective type. Often it is not based 
on educational principles. 

C. Supervision is unsympathetic. There is 
lack of sympathy on the part of the supervisor. 
He fails to see and understand the difficulties 
under which a teacher is working. It lacks hu- 
man sympathy. Extenuating factors and cir- 
cumstances are not taken into consideration. 

D. Supervision is undemocratic. Supervision 
is autocratic —is superimposed from above. 
Too much of the element of fear enters into the 
situation. “He comes announced or unan- 
nounced, casually or intensely, secretive with 
pad and pencil. He comes for a few minutes, 
once a year, to pause or park with the ‘weak’ 
and the ‘best’ and on the basis of such visits, 
the year’s work of a teacher is rated either alone 
by the visitor, or in conjunction with other 
officers no better qualified. As a result, fear is 
frequently a dominating factor.” 

E. Supervision is inspectorial. There is too 
much of the inspectorial fault-finding, detective 
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Superintendent Wegner has prepared this practical 
outline of the principles of supervision, to furnish 
in general, educational leadership in the cooperat ve 
groups to coworkers, in order that the pupils may 
make the largest possible growth in desirable ideals, 
interests, knowledge, power, and skill, with the least 
waste of energy and the greatest satisfaction to all 
concerned. The outline’ is a guide in encouraging 
teacher growth, in evolving and interpreting the 
curriculum, in insuring economy in the work of the 
schools, and in assembling and disseminating the 
practices of the best teachers. — Editor. 
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type of supervision. Teachers question the mo- 
tive behind the visit.- 

F. Teachers lack confidence in the ability of 
the supervisor to supervise outside his special 
field. Even though the supervisor does not know 
the subject as well as the teacher who is teach- 
ing it, he should be able to tell whether or not 
the pupils are getting anything from the in- 
struction by the attitude in the classroom, and 
by the general principles employed by ihe 
teacher in conducting the work in the classroom. 

G. The supervisor’s visits are too infrequent 
to give the supervisor a fair basis of judging the 
teacher’s work. The length of the visit often, 
too, is inadequate for a fair judgment of the 
teacher’s work. 

H. The supervisor has the rating attitude. 
Supervisors assume an attitude of looking for 
something on which to rate the teacher, rather 
than one of helping them to become better 
teachers. 

I. The recitation is not evaluated in terms 
of the teacher’s purpose. 





III. The Teacher’s Attitude Toward 
Supervision 

Some teachers resent supervision because: 
(a) they do not understand nor are they made 
aware of the real purposes of supervision; (b) 
they dislike the work and discomfort of read- 
justment to plans and procedures and the dis- 
turbance of a self-satisfied state of status-quo; 
(c) they dislike supervision on general principles 
and proclaim the fact to all the world that will 
lend a listening ear; (d) they take a personal, 
rather than a professional, attitude toward su- 
pervision. 

The faults of supervision are due in part to a 
misconception of the supervisor’s job, rather 
than a desire on his part to be autocratic or dic- 
tatorial. The success of supervision is deter- 
mined largely by the attitude of the teacher io- 
ward the same. ‘Understanding teachers inter- 
pret the administration.” 


IV. Types of Supervisors' 

The office-chair type. Gets ideas entirely 
from class reports, reports from teachers, par- 
ents or pupils. Gives undue emphasis to statis- 
tical reports, tests, scores, etc. Over-emphasizes 
clerical details. 

The inspectorial type. His authoritative en- 
trance into the room is distracting to teachers 
and pupils alike. 

He makes the rounds every day, spending a 
few minutes in each room, giving the room the 
“once over” and walks out. Supervision to him 
is merely a perfunctory routine duty. 

The cynical type. He manifests an utter ab- 
sence of humor, has no geniality, no kindliness, 
no charity, nor fellow-feeling, no amicability, 
nor generosity. He delights in making teachers 
squirm and writhe, is nagging, faultfinding, 
magnifying errors out of all proportion. He fails 
to discover and reward merit, and prides him- 


1Anderson-—Barr—Busch,-——Visiting the Teacher at Work, p. 367. 
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self on being brutally frank. He has definite, set 
notions of teaching; and leaves no room for 
originality, personality, or experimentation on 
the part of the teacher. 

The optimistic type. He is a good fellow. He 
bubbles over with optimism and is enthusiastic 
about everything. Throws a glamour of moon- 
light over the unlovely facts which he observes. 
He is blind to defects, calls poor work good, 
just to be nice. His whole attitude reflects insin- 
cerity, and his commendatory remarks are in- 
terpreted as “apple sauce.” 

The constructive type. He enters the room 
quietly, and inconspicuously. There is a feeling 
of confidence on the part of the teacher and 
pupils at his coming. He does not frown, inter- 
rupt, or take notes. There exists between him 
and the teachers a feeling of mutual respect for 
each other. 

His criticisms are tactfully given, consider- 
ately, and with a spirit of helpfulness. He has a 
highly professional attitude. He is scientific in 
spirit and procedure, but human. He recognizes 
merit; offers assistance, but is not dogmatic. He 
sets up attainable goals and shows the way to 
reach them. 

The right type of supervisor has “Super- 
vision”: ( 1)He commends the good, giving rea- 
sons recognized by the teacher as commendable, 
or she loses respect for his sincerity or judg- 
ment. (2) He condemns the poor based on edu- 
cational aims and principles, rather than per- 
sonal opinion or authority. (3) He gives con- 
structive suggestions for improvement. 


V. General Technique in Visiting 
the Classrcom 


A. Entering the room. A supervisor should 
enter the room as inconspicuously as possible, 
without disturbing the work of the class, or dis- 
tracting the attention of the pupils. He should 
see teaching as far as possible under normal 
conditions. His presence should set the teacher 
at ease. Position in the room should be as in- 
conspicuous as possible, preferably behind the 
class in the rear of room. Enter and leave 
through the rear door of the classroom if avail- 
able. The expression on the face of pupils 
should be observable. A friendly nod to the 
teacher if she observes his entry is the only form 
of greeting necessary. 

B. Attitude. He should be friendly, open- 
minded, and impersonal in search of the best, 
with an attitude of suspended judgment; an 
interested observer, entering into the spirit of 
the work. He does not sit with a “mask on” 
bored and expressionless, nor leave the room 
with evidence of disapproval. 

C. Length of visit. A supervisor should 
plan to remain throughout a complete lesson 
unit, a period of 20 to 25 minutes is the smallest 
legitimate period for observation. Better still, 
several consecutive lessons or series of lessons in 
a subject on successive days, should be ob- 
served. Frequent short visits, when absolutely 
necessary, are a fair basis of judgment though 
not the best. Routine and disciplinary measures 
can be judged in a relatively short period 
of time. 

D. Frequency of visitation. Frequency 
should be determined by the problems being 
studied, and the teacher’s needs. Frequently 
visits, even if relatively short, is a fairer basis 
than infrequent, long visits. 

E. Courtesy: (1) Ordinary rules of courtesy 
should at all times be observed; (2) don’t ta! 
the only chair in the room. Etiquette «! 
otherwise; (3) don’t look over sho!’ 


pils or take their work for exan : without 
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permission of the teacher. So doing, spoils the 
teacher-recitation relation; (4) permission to 
break into a recitation should be asked of 
teacher as well as permission to examine the 
work of the pupils; (5) the pupils should 
always feel that the supervisor has confidence in 
the teacher. 


VI. Specific Technique in Classroom 
Visitation 


A. Taking notes. A teacher must be made 
to feel at ease as much as possible. Every time 
a note is recorded the teacher wonders what 
mistake she made; she gets “‘fussed”’ and does 
not do her best work. Taking notes, therefore, 
is likely to embarrass the teacher and make her 
work less effective. A check list may be used as 
a device for recording specific observation in- 
conspicuously. Upon leaving the room fill in 
specific examples to make the record complete 
enough to guide the supervisor in the conference 
to follow. Do not display notebook or take notes 
in the room. 

B. Attitude toward errors. Teachers are 
sometimes made to feel that they are failing 
when they exhibit only a relatively small weak- 
ness. The evil of mistakes should not in general 
be dwelt upon. Differentiate between errors of 
routine and the more important ones of teach- 
ing procedure or professional attitude. Correct 
a relatively few errors at a time. Attention 
called to too many errors at one time, discour- 
ages the teacher. Dispose of errors by giving 
pedagogical and psychological arguments and 
by supplying where possible corrective pro- 
cedures. It isn’t sufficient to offer assistance — 
he must give assistance. A recitation should not 
be torn to pieces without adequate substitute 
procedures. Teachers should not merely be told 
what to do, but how to do it, but not to the ex- 
tent that they depend on instruction from the 
supervisor. The best type of supervisor is he 
who “helps teachers to help themselves.” 

C. Remedial measures. Suggest remedial 
measures and insist that they be given a fair 
trial. Teachers who cannot, or will not, adapt 
themselves to recognized and clearly demon- 
strable pedagogical procedures, should not be 
tolerated in a system. 

When an honest difference of opinion exists, 
experiment. 


VII. Conference 


“Our severest critics are often our greatest 
creditors.” 

A. Purpose. The supervisor must have 
something worth while to discuss or contribute 
to justify the conference. The primary purpose 
should be to assist the teacher in improving in- 
structional skill. 

B. Preparation. The conference period 
should be preceded by a period of careful prep- 
aration. The conference is no place for snap 
judgment. It must not be an inquisition. The 
kindest and most professional spirit must pre- 
vail. It must be purely impersonal and regarded 
as a means to increase instructional skill. Criti- 
cism should be made only after careful observa- 
tion and analysis and diagnosis of the teacher’s 
work made in terms of standards known in ad- 
vance by one whose teaching is being judged. 

C. Approach. Express appreciation of the 
strong points of the recitation, with the hope 
that they will continue to be approved, provided 
that what is said has a factual foundation. 

Recognition of work well done makes adverse 
criticism easier when it is necessary. It is one 
thing to see ways of improving teaching and 
quite another to tell the teacher tactfully about 
them. Establish a reputation for fair and cour- 
teous treatment of teachers at all times. 

D. Time. Each visitation need not necessa- 
rily be followed by a conference, if teachers un- 
derstand that failure to do so does not neces- 
sarily reflect dissatisfaction with their work. 
However, whenever possible, it should take 
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place immediately, but after the supervisor and 
teacher have had a chance to think over details. 
Especially things which have gone wrong should 
not be taken up immediately. At times a super- 
visor will notice that things are not just right, 
but can think of no correct solution. However, 
if the difficulty is tactfully presented to the 
teacher, she may be able to solve the difficulty 
herself. 

The conference should not be hurried, but 
should come at a time when both parties are 
free and not tired. 

E. Place. The conferénce should not take 
place in the presence of pupils. Pupils frequent- 
ly get the idea that something is wrong, that the 
teacher is being taken to task which may not be 
the case at all. They are apt to misinterpret and 
misconstrue the nature of the conference. A bet- 
ter place is the office or conference room, at 
which time and place conventionalities should 
be observed, to avoid any chance of misconstru- 
ing what goes on in conference. Doors should 
always be wide open. Courtesy must be main- 
tained at all times. 

F. Nature of. It should be in the nature of 
a give and take discussion and not monopolized 
by either party. Lecturing a teacher is poor 
form. It is unpedagogic and undemocratic. 
Teachers should be led to see the supervisor's 
point of view by the questions raised and the 
supervisor’s participation in the answers to the 
discussion. The conference should be more than 
mere intellectual exercise. 

A professional attitude should be maintained 
throughout. If disagreements arise between 
teachers and supervisors, developing into a de- 
bate, the supervisor should leave the matter un- 
til he has sufficient data to reveal conditions or 
prove his point. Discussion is entirely legiti- 
mate if impersonal, professional yet sympa- 
thetic, graciously but unflatteringly given, the 
right word at the right time fitly spoken. 

Both supervisor and supervised should rise 
above the personal to the professional level. 
Avoid the use of / and vou. 


VIII. Criticism 

Criticism must be as specific as possible, thus 
leaving the teacher better equipped to analyze 
her own teaching. It must be constructive. The 
supervisor must not tear down unless there are 
available better materials with which to build. 
The supervisor should inspire rather than irri- 
tate. The supervisor becomes the consulting 
specialist in education. Recommendations made 
must maintain a careful balance of the scientific 
and personal factors. 

There are often several right ways of doing 
things; we cannot apply a pattern to all teach- 
ers alike. Some will get better results with one 
method and some with another. Uniformity of 


High-School Increase 


Dr. Frank M. Phillips, of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, has issued a report, in 
which he presents data on 18,116 public high 
schools. The total enrollment for 1928 was 
4,217,313, as compared with 3,065,009 in 1922. 

The report shows that the junior high schools 
have increased from 387 in 1922, to 1,403 in 
1928, and enrollments have advanced from 
206,185 to 839,388 during the same period. 

The junior-high-school movement started 
about the beginning of the present century. In 
1922 the bureau had reports from 387 sepa- 
rately organized schools. The number increased 
from 387 to 704 in 1924, to 1,109 in 1926, and 
to 1,403, in 1928. The number of teachers in- 
creased from 8,105 in 1922, to 31,939 in 1928. 
During this time the enrollment increased from 
206,158 to 839,388. 

The junior-senior organizations, it was found, 
increased from 1,088 in 1922, to 1,316 in 1924, 
and then to 1,949 in 1926. These junior-senior 
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method or a lack of should not be held against 
a teacher. 

Evaluate the recitation in terms of the teach- 
er’s purpose. 

Distinguish between essentials and nonessen- 
tials. Criticize outstanding points only — avoid 
the trivial—-do not squabble over details. A 
teacher’s weakness should not be hidden. It is 
better for the teacher to be embarrassed than 
that the pupils suffer because of poor teaching. 
Commend the good — condemn the bad’ — sug- 
gest the better. If a supervisor says only nice 
things, it may make the teacher happy, but it 
leads to diminishing returns. Allow time for 
growth. The evolution of a good teacher is a 
long, slow process. 

Teachers should be led tu analyze and evalu- 
ate their own work through skillful questioning. 

A. Tone. Make criticism in a friendly, busi- 
nesslike, conversational tone. The supervisor 
judges what he sees, calls it by its right name, 
but takes circumstances and conditions into 
consideration. 

B. Basis of criticism. Criticism should be 
based on reasons such as aims, principles, and 
should be as objective as possible rather than 
mere personal opinion. Commendatory remarks 
should be specific — why good? The conference 
should be centered on a few outstanding ideas. 
The facts of the situation should be used in 
proper balance by the supervisor who should 
have sufficient data on hand to bear out 
these facts. 

C. Attitude. Maintain a sincere attitude of 
open-mindedness and suspended judgment. 
Avoid a formal, judicial attitude. Render judg- 
ment when necessary effectively but inoffen- 
sively. 

D. Commendatory remarks. Criticism 
should not be general. A supervisor? who merely 
says, “the lesson was good,” but who fails to 
point out the particulars in which the lesson 
was good, merely commends. What is commend- 
able must be recognized by the teacher as com- 
mendable or she loses respect for the super- 
visor’s judgment or for sincerity. Compliment 
what is good, giving reasons why, unless fairly 
obvious. Give credit for ideas that are new. Be 
alert to specific improvements. Better to make 
mistakes than to antagonize. 

E. Recommendations. Recommend new 
methods and technique if there is a reasonable 
belief that the new will be better than the old; 
that same is pedagogically sound, based on ac- 
cepted pedagogical truths. 

F. Success of the conference. When im- 
proved practices and attitudes result, without 
loss of human relationship, then the conference 
is successful. 


*Chas. A. Wagner, Common Sense in Supervision, p. 39. 


in the United States 


high schools employed 31,117 teachers in 1928, 
and enrolled 741,941 pupils. 

In 1928, reports were received from 494 
senior high schools. Three hundred and sixty- 
one of these are three-year schools, 133 are 
four-year schools of junior-high-school type 
which do not follow the first year of high school. 
The enrollment in these schools for 1928 was 
379,518 pupils, and 16,060 teachers were em- 
ployed. The reorganized schools enrolled 1,960,- 
850 pupils, or 46.5 per cent of the total high- 
school enrollment for the year. The junior 
schools have 70.16 per cent of their enrollment 
below the traditional high-school years, and the 
junior-senior schools have 36.92 per cent below 
the first high-school year. 

The total enrollment in all high schools re- 
porting for 1928 was 4,217,313, 20.5 per cent 0: 
which is in grades below the last four years of 
the secondary school. The enrollment in the 
regular high-school years was 3,345,473. 
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A Clerical Survey of a City School System 


J. Frederic Ching, Research Assistant, Oakland Public Schools 


PART I. DERIVING A SCHEDULE 
OF ASSIGNMENT OF CLERICAL 
HELP FOR SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 
One of the perplexing problems of any large 

school system is that of providing an econom- 

ical yet efficient clerical staff to meet the needs 

of each particular school situation. To set up a 

schedule of assignment on a uniform basis for 

all schools, and which at the same time will 
adapt itself to any one school, is a difficult task. 

The department of research of the Oakland 
public schools recently conducted a clerical sur- 
vey in which the specific purpose was, “to pre- 
pare a basis of assignment of clerical help that 
will adequately meet the needs of the junior 
and senior high schools.” To do this it was nec- 
essary, first, to make a thorough job analysis 
of each position; second, to understand the na- 
ture of the demands made upon the office staff 
which have influenced the type of organization; 
and third, to measure the relative efficiency of 
the work being done. 


Organization Factors 


The clerical needs of a school system are 
largely resultant of the type of organization 
within each school itself and the demands made 
of it in the way of reports, records, etc, by the 
administrative officers. A brief account will be 
given here of the organization factors which 
prevail in the Oakland school system, in the 
light of which the recommendations of this 
study were made. The applicability of this study 
to other large school systems may be had only 
through an understanding of the underlying 
factors. 

These factors are: 

1. The clerical staff of the Oakland school 
department is on a civil service basis. This is ad- 
vantageous in that appointments are not forced 
upon the school system through political urge, 
while on the other hand, the selection of mem- 
bers of the clerical staff is limited to those who 
are willing to take the civil service examina- 
tions. The classified positions affecting the ju- 
nior and senior high schools and the salary 
range of each is as follows: 

Salary Range 


a) High-School Principal’s Secretary.... $ 95-—$135 
b) Junior-High Principal’s Clerk....... $ 85-S$125 
C) TR, HI, os i khaccadeeivaas $ 90-—$125 
ie 2 LS. re ae ee $ 95 —$125 
C) TOTRRY CB ik sks occ eeuass ...e. $ 00-$125 
f) High-School Principal’s Clerk ...... $ 85-$115 


§) Elementary Principal’s Clerk.... ... S$ 85-$ 90 

An additional position not classified as civil 
service is that of the student-clerk. This posi- 
tion is filled by senior-high-school commercial 
students upon the fulfillment of certain aca- 
demic requirements. Student-clerks work three 
hours a day for a remuneration of $15 a month, 
credit also being allowed as for a commercial 
subject. 

2. The organization of a senior high school 
usually makes for three general divisions of the 
clerical staff, viz., 

a) The principal’s office, with general man- 

agement functions, 

b) The attendance office, responsible for the 
supervision of attendance in the school, 
and 

c) Miscellaneous offices, concerned with text- 
book care and distribution, and library 
clerical work. 

The problem of analyzing the clerical situa- 
tion in any school system will differ in the light 
of what duties are considered to be of a clerical 
nature. The most difficult case of differentia- 
tion were centered about certain functions of 
the attendance office. It was here necessary for 
a committee set up by the superintendent to 


arbitrarily decide such matters for the guidance 
of the survey workers. 


Cost Analysis Necessary 

A study of the clerical situation in a school 
system will be incomplete without a cost analy- 
sis of the time of principals, vice-principals, 
teacher executives, and counselors spent in cler- 
ical work. It is sometimes easier for the princi- 
pal to assign a teacher to clerical work for a 
period or two during the day, or to do the work 
himself than to obtain additional clerical help. 
The actual cost of this type of service is ex- 
tremely high. 


The Principal’s Office 

For the purpose of this study the clerical staff 
of the principal’s office is defined to include such 
positions as: (a) the clerical force immediately 
connected with and working for the principal; 
() the school treasurer; (c) secretarial or cler- 
ical help allotted to vice-principals; and (d) 
the custodian of supplies. 

It should be borne in mind that reference to 
the principal's office in this report is but one of 
the three divisions of the total high-school cler- 
ical staff, as heretofore mentioned. The attend- 
ance office staff and the textbook and library 
clerks will be considered independently. 

Handling of School Funds 

In the Oakland school system were found 
three types of agencies for the handling of 
school funds, namely: 

1. The civil service employee appointed as 
school treasurer. 

2. The department head or teacher who 
handles the work in connection with the com- 
mercial department of the school. 

3. The teacher executive assigned school time 
to look after the school finances. 

Cost-analysis figures indicated that so far as 
expense is concerned, the civil service employee 
gave more time to the work at less cost, but 
equal efficiency. The result of this finding was 
the recommendation that, “such positions in- 
volving the handling of locker keys, supplies, 
and the accounting for school funds be declared 
clerical positions, and certificated teachers en- 
gaged in such tasks be relieved of these duties 
by competent clerks.” 

The duties of the school treasurer were also 
defined in connection with a study of this office. 
These duties are as follows: 

1. The handling of all school funds. 

2. The handling of pupil-locker keys. 

3. The requisitioning and handling of all 
school supplies. 

4. The issuing of classroom supplies to 
teachers. 

5. The handling of lost and found articles. 

It seems to be desirable educationally to train 
commercial students in the work of the school 
bank. The recommendations made concerning 
the school treasurer do not conflict with this 
plan, but facilitate it by making it possible to 
have a commercially trained person in the 
school bank at all hours of the school day. The 
appointment of a clerk to this position is not 
dependent upon the administrative possibility 
of assigning a given teacher to the task of office 
supervision during the working hours of the 
pupils. 

Handling of Classroom Supplies 

An analysis of this phase of routine work re- 
vealed various methods used and persons re- 
sponsible for the care and distribution of school 
supplies. The following recommendations cover 
this point: 

1. The care and distribution of classroom 
supplies should be a function of the treasurer’s 
office. 
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2. Supplies should be distributed as follows: 
a) Once each week at a stated period. 
b) Only upon written requisition by the 
teacher. 
A systematic distribution of supplies offers a 
control over their use as well as a reduction of 
the number of interruptions during the day. 


The School-Attendance Office 


Each high-school staff is equipped with an 
organization designed to assist in securing the 
highest percentage of attendance possible. This 
organization is an addition to the central-office 
attendance bureau which functions as a direct- 
ing agency and a bureau of legal as well as field 
assistance. The local school-attendance office 
handles all cases of absences, tardiness, excuses 
for absence and has, in addition, the responsi- 
bility of keeping the child accounting records. 
Despite the similarity of functions in all the at- 
tendance offices of the high schools, there were 
found to be five different types of organizations 
to administer the duties of this office. The cost 
of maintaining the various types of organization 
varied from $1.69 to $5.30 per pupil. The num- 
ber of cases within each type of organization 
was so limited that to mention the type and its 
corresponding cost would not be of any signifi- 
cance. However, one generalization can be 
made, namely, in those schools where the ad- 
ministrative officers have shouldered the respon- 
sibility for practically all of the attendance 
work, the cost per pupil appears to be excessive. 
The administrator’s time can easily be filled 
with the details of attendance supervision which 
might profitably be delegated to other school 
officers, leaving him more time for supervi- 
sion — his primary function. 

A proposed attendance-staff organization was 
set up by the survey and called for an attend- 
ance secretary to be in charge. This was in con- 
formity to the following policy adopted by the 
survey committee before drawing up the specific 
recommendations, namely, ‘“That two divisions 
of the high-school office should be formed, 
namely, the attendance office and the princi- 
pal’s office. Each division should be in charge 
of a competent secretary to whom all matters 
pertaining to the clerical work of that division 
should be referred.” This staff was designed to 
carry all of the routine work in connection with 
the office and as much of the minor cases of ad- 
justment as the personality and judgment of 
the attendance secretary could handle. Super- 
vision of this staff was placed in the hands of 
the administrative officers of the school, it being 
intended that they should handle all serious 
cases of discipline and attendance. 

To give a clearer understanding of the func- 
tions of the high-school-attendance office and 
the division of duties recommended, a list of the 
major duties of each classified position which 
might be found in high-school attendance work 
follows: 

A. List of Major Duties Which Should be 
Assigned to the Attendance Secretary: 

1. Make all local and state statistical reports 
on attendance. 

2. Receive excuses for absence and tardiness. 

3. Check all attendance irregularities. 

4. Interview habitual truants and 
pupils. 

5. Register new students. 

6. Check blanket transfers. 

7. Make out chart showing fluctuations of 
attendance. 

8. Call all homes every day for students no 
in attendance. 

9. Keep record of all credenti:! 
cards, introduction cards, received from junior 


tardy 


bUlie 
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high schools and elementary schools at the be- 
ginning of the term. 

10. Check all new entries for manner of en- 
try. See that records are properly made out and 
sent to the attendance department. Telephone 
schools and check up all errors so that each stu- 
dent is properly transferred or enrolled. 

11. Make weekly bulletin to teachers on all 
students entered, left, or absent for several 
days. 

12. Issue permits to leave and see that they 
are signed and returned. 

13. Keep list of students suspended during 
term with date of suspension and date of return. 
Check to see that they return in the stated time. 

14. Phone home of absent students cach 


period. 
15. Report cases to the attendance officer. 
16. Make attendance report weekly to 
principal. 


B. List of Major Duties Which Should be 
Assigned to the Principal’s Clerk in the Attend- 
ance Office: 

1. Assist in the receiving of excuses for ab- 
sence and tardiness. 

2. Post attendance and tardiness records. 

3. Check, stamp, sign, and time all absence 
and tardy slips. 

4. Check large enrollment cards to see that 
they are O.K. to send to the attendance de- 
partment. 

5. Type a list of all pupils registered in 
school, including names, addresses, telephone 
numbers, and major rooms. 

6. Record times tardy and days absent on 
register at end of term. 

7. Clear personal files of all graduates and 
students who have left. 

8. Assist with statistical reports. 

9. Fill out and turn in “nonresident” slips at 
the end of each term. 

10. Make up major lists for incoming 
students. 

11. Keep record of all changes in enrollment. 

12. Keep list of all students absent for five or 
more days. 

C. List of Major Duties Which Should be 
Assigned to the Student Clerks in the Attend- 
ance Office: 

1. Post attendance and tardy records. 

2. Copy program changes. 

3. Dictation and typing. 

4. Make stencils, mimeograph, cut and make 
pads for all special forms used in attendance 
work. 

5. File correspondence, stencils, cards, etc. 

6. Keep directory up-to-date for lefts and 
new enrollments. 

The duties of the student clerk and the prin- 
cipal’s clerk overlap to some extent. This means 
that where a student clerk is not assigned to a 
particular school, duties ordinarily assigned to 
her will have to be carried by a person of the 
next ranking position. 


The Textbook Clerk and Library Clerk 


Each high school is assigned a textbook clerk, 
and the larger high schools have a library clerk. 
The duties of the textbook clerk consist pri- 
marily of collecting, distributing, and account- 
ing for all school textbooks. The library clerk’s 
duties relieve the librarian of much of her cleri- 
cal work in connection with the accessioning 
and accounting for all library books. This 
allows the librarian time in which to render the 
school efficient library service. 

The schedule of assignment of clerical help 
calls for but one textbook clerk for all schools 
within the enrollment range of from 800 to 
2,300. This is not overlooking an equitable dis- 
tribution of help, but it is assumed that in the 
smaller schools the textbook clerk will work un- 
der the direction of the librarian, assisting her 
in the work of the library wherever possible. In 
the larger schools the: library clerk carries part 
of the clerical burden. 
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SCHEDULE OF 


ASSIGNMENTS FOR CLERICAL 


Space does not permit an accounting of the 
details entering into the construction of the 
schedule of clerical assignment given here. 
Suffice to say that it was constructed to meet 
the needs of specific schools within certain en- 
rollment intervals and then equalized somewhat 
to make the increases uniform and of general 
application to any senior high school within the 
system. 

The applicability of the schedule of assign- 
ment to any other school system is dependent 
upon the relative differences in the types of 
organizations within the schools and the extent 
of school activities which burden the clerical 
staff. It must be remembered that this schedule 
provides a staff to handle all of the routine cler- 
ical duties and in addition the management of 
attendance and school personnel cases which 
have not developed into disciplinary problems. 


It will be noted that the schedule of assign-: 


ment lists one position not mentioned hereto- 


HELP, 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, HIGH SCHOOLS 


fore, namely, the “follow-up clerk.” This is a 
student-clerk position created to fill a special 
temporary need, namely, that of securing cer- 
tain occupational data from every high-school 
graduate over a period of five years. 

The table is to be read as follows: For a high 
school whose enrollment is between 801 and 
900, the total positions called for in the clerical 
staff are: 1 principal’s secretary, 1 attendance 
secretary, and 2 principal’s clerks. Their time is 
to be divided among the school offices as fol- 
lows: The principal’s office is to have 1 princi- 
pal’s secretary and a principal’s clerk who will 
give 5@ of her time daily (approximately 5 
hours) to the school treasury work; the balance 
of her time will be spent in the attendance office 
assisting the attendance secretary. The school is 
also entitled to a textbook clerk. The total aver- 
age cost of these positions is $5,820 a year or 
$6.85 a pupil. 


(To be Concluded) 


Trade Practices in the School-Furniture Industry 


It is said that every industry is afflicted with 
practices which are not countenanced by the 
rank and file connected with the same. Many 
of the modern trade associations have found 
that the elimination of evils, and the striving 
toward higher standards, forms a large part of 
the organization endeavor. 

A conference held a few months ago by the 
so-called “Public Seating Industry” at Wash- 
ington, D. C., concerned itself almost wholly 
with trade practices which ought not to be tol- 
erated by an industry that strives to command 
the respect and confidence of the public. 

The conference assumed some significance 
from the standpoint of the school public, since 
the particular industry is engaged in the manu- 
facture and sale of school furniture and many 
of the supply items that find their way into the 
modern schoolhouse. 

The deliberations and findings of that con- 
ference, which have now been made public, find 
expression in a series of resolutions which are 
condemnatory of every unethical and unbusi- 
nesslike procedure and transaction. 

The first four resolutions concern themselves 
with the relations of manufacturer to manufac- 
ture in which the consumer is not directly in- 
terested, except that the manufacturer who is 
dishonest with his competitors is likely to be 
equally dishonest with his customers. The pro- 
ducer who sanctions on the part of his agent, 
dealer, or distributor false and misleading state- 
ments regarding his competitor is not to be 
trusted in any transaction. 

Then there is the manufacturer who mis- 
represents his own product. Here the conference 
holds that the sale or offer to sell by manufac- 


turer or his agent, dealer, or distributor, of any 
item of public seating products, by false or mis- 
leading statements of guarantees, or by con- 
cealment or misrepresentation of the facts, as 
to materials, construction or finish, is an un- 
fair trade practice. 

It also says that false and misleading prom- 
ises by a manufacturer or his agent, dealer, or 
distributor, of time of delivery and performance 
which cannot reasonably be fulfilled, and false 
and misleading statements as to facilities, 
equipment, and ability to perform the work, 
are condemned by the industry. 

The industry condemns the practice of a 
manufacturer quoting a minimum cost price to 
his agent, with the understanding that the 
agent may add such additional commission as he 
desires in instances or cases where such practices 
result in price discrimination. 

It also holds that the payment or allowance 
by a manufacturer or an agent, dealer, or 
distributor, of secret rebates and or unearned 
refunds, credits, or cash discounts, whether in 
the form of money or otherwise, is an unfair 
trade practice. 

On the subject of deceptive and late bidding 
the conference expresses itself in the following 
language: “Submitting deceptive or misleading 
bids to secure award as low bidder and sub- 
sequently making changes in materials, finish, 
transportation, installation, etc., other than orig- 
inally proposed, is an unfair method of competi- 
tion. The practice of submitting subsequent bids 
after bids have been received, opened, exposed, 
or awarded, unless there is a change of specifi- 
cations requiring reconsideration and new bids, 
in condemned as unfair trade practice.” 
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Small Pennsylvania Schoolhouses 
The Work of Mr. Watson K. Phillips, Architect 


The opinion is common that the planning and 
construction of large city school buildings in- 
volves all the difficult problems which a school 
architect can tackle. The statement is made 
thoughtlessly, because it is not generally real- 
ized that the school architect who plans and 
builds small schoolhouses in villages and con- 





solidated school districts often has insurmount- 
able difficulties and limitations to overcome in 
the shape of slender means, imperfect studies of 
the school program as such, and unsuitable 
local materials. 

A group of recent school buildings which rep- 
resents an intimate study of local school situa- 


tions and which represents a fine adaptation of 
school buildings to local school programs is 
presented in these pages. The schools are the 
work of Mr. Watson K. Phillips, of Philadel- 
phia, and all of the buildings are in the eastern 
part of the State of Pennsylvania near the 
City of Philadelphia. 


WHITPAIN TOWNSHIP HIGH AND GRADE SCHOOL, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 


BASEMENT PLAN 


WHITPAIN TOWNSHIP HIGH AND GRADE SCHOOL, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, 


Watson K. Phillips, Architect, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Whitpain Township High and 
Grade School 

The Whitpain township high- and grade- 
school building was originally planned in 1917, 
when only four classrooms were required for the 
educational needs of the district. It was origin- 
ally thought that five additional schoolrooms 
and a small assembly hall would.take care of all 
needs for some time. The foresight of the archi- 
tect, however, caused the present plan to be 
drawn. With some slight modification, it has 
now been carried out to provide a_ building 
which affords a rather well-rounded educational 
program. 

The addition contains five standard class- 
rooms, a science room, manual-arts and home- 
economics rooms, an office, a cafeteria, and a 
large combination gymnasium-assembly room. 

The latter includes a basketball court 35 by 
60 ft. Space is provided at the rear and on the 
platform for 200 spectators. The basketball 
backstop at the front is removable. The side 
walls of the gymnasium are lined with glazed 
brick to a height of 7 feet. The ceiling is treated 
with acoustic plaster. The stage is large enough 
for school theatricals. Disappearing footlights 
extend across the stage front, and two lines of 
border lights are provided at the ceiling. All the 
platform and auditorium lights are controlled 
from a panel board on the stage. 
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AVENUE SCHOOL. LANSDALE, 
Watson K. Phillips, Architect, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





FIRST FLOOR PLAN, YORK AVENUE SCHOOL, 
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LANSDALE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Watson K. Phillips, Architect, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Metal lockers are built in the walls along the 
first- and second-story corridors. The corridor 
floors are covered with rubber-stone tile; all 
other floors are of rift yellow pine. Windows of 
the reversible type are used in all classrooms. 


aot tacertes 


A warm-air heating and ventilating system 
has been installed. A gas-fired incinerator, an 
ash-hoist, a hot-water heater, a program-clock 
and bell system, a fire alarm system, with 
break-glass stations on all floors, are included in 
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YORK AVENUE SCHOOL, LANSDALE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Watson K. Phillips, Architect, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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the equipment. An emergency lighting system is 
provided for the gymnasium-assembly room, the 
corridors, and the exits. 

The cost of the addition was $90,000. The 
building is located near Blue Bell, Pa., and is 
owned by the school district of Whitpain town- 
ship, Montgomery county, Pa. 


York Avenue School 

Lansdale, Pa., is a rapidly growing town with 
diversified industries. For some years the school 
board has been hard put to keep up with the 
population growth for the reason that, while the 
citizens desire good school facilities, they are 
not always agreeable to paying increased taxes 
to cover the added costs. When the schools be- 
came so overcrowded as to make half sessions 
necessary, the board realized it could wait no 
longer and decided to build a new school to care 
for the rapidly growing west end of the town. 

After studying the local needs and programs, 
the board finally decided to erect a fourteen- 
room building and to include a large combina- 
tion room for assembly purposes, gymnasium, 
rainy-day play space, etc. 

The limitations of the site determined the lo- 
cation and shape of the building. The lot is 
long and narrow and for that reason it was 
necessary to place the building in one corner so 
as to provide ample playground space. The lot 
faces north and the architect recommended that 
the gymnasium-assembly room be placed on the 
front so that all classrooms would receive sun- 
shine at some time during the day. Ground 
water is high in this entire section of the town 
which made it undesirable to provide a base- 
ment for more than the heating system. 

The section which the building serves is 
growing and the plan was, therefore, arranged 
to permit considerable enlargement. 

The principal's office is placed in the rear of 
the building adjoining the library so that over- 
sight can be given to this room and to the 
playground. 

The gymnasium-assembly floor is marked for 
a standard basketball court inclosed. A folding 
net is used during games. A portable backstop 
has been placed at the front and may be moved 
to one side when not in use. Spectators are ac- 
commodated at the rear, on the platform, and 
along the sides. The platform is completely 
equipped with footlights, border lights, dra- 
peries, sprinkler system, hose racks, etc. A mo- 
tion-picture booth is provided in the storage 
space over the rear. An emergency lighting 
system has been installed in this room, in the 
corridors, and exits. The ceiling is treated with 
an acoustic material. 

The building is erected with brick walls and 
has stairways, corridors, and toilet-room floors 
constructed of fire-resistive materials. The walls 
of the corridors and of the gymnasium-assembly 
room are faced with glazed brick. All windows 
are fitted with reversible sash. 

Classroom walls and ceilings are plastered, 
and unselected birch in natural finish has been 
used for wood trim. All classrooms are provided 
with slate blackboards, cork bulletin boards, 
and tack boards. 

The toilet rooms, which are widely separated 
on each floor, are equipped with heavy-duty 
plumbing fixtures. The locker and shower rooms 
are similarly fitted with school-type plumbing 
fixtures. 

The equipment of the school includes a clock 
System controlling the program clocks and sig- 
nal bells in all rooms, and inside and outside 
call bells, a fire-alarm system, an ash hoist, hot- 
water heater, etc. The building is heated and 
ventilated by means of warm-air system, with 
automatic temperature control. 

The building was erected with the proceeds 
of a bond issue of $150,000. The building 
proper cost $115,163.36, or about 24 cents per 


;cubic foot. The entire plant, including the 
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building, the site, furniture and equipment, the 
walks, the grading, and the architect’s fees, 
amounted to $145,963.96. 


Penn Square School 


The Penn Square School replaces an older 
building which had been erected many years 
ago under a unique cooperative plan in which 
the board of school directors of the East Nor- 
riton township and a thriving lyceum society 
cooperated. Two classrooms of the present new 
building were erected a few years ago to supple- 
ment the old building, and seven additional 
classrooms were completed recently to permit 
the final abandonment of the old, outworn 
structure. 

The Penn Square School is built of variegated 
red brick on a stone foundation. It is so designed 
that additions may be made in the future. Two 
classrooms are separated by a folding partition 
for use as an assembly room. The hilly character 
of the school site has made it possible to pro- 
vide two standard classrooms entirely above 
grade at the rear of the basement. 

The building is heated by a steam system 
provided with a boiler especially designed to 
burn Buckwheat hard coal. Unit ventilators are 
installed in all classrooms. Natural slate black- 
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boards and cork bulletin and tack boards are 
provided in the classrooms. A program clock 
and a fire-alarm system are included in the elec- 
trical equipment. 

The cost of the original structure and of the 
additions together, has been about $65,000. 


rooms Nos. 2 and 3, the corridors, and the exits. 
A fire-alarm system, and an electric call-bell 
system are included. 


The building was erected at a cost of about 


North Glenside School 


The lower end of Upper Dublin township, 
Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, contains a 
considerable proportion of colored population. 
The North Glenside School building, illustrat- 
ing this article, was erected to provide exactly 
the same facilities for the colored children as is 
given to the white children. 


The building contains five standard class- 
rooms on the first floor. Rooms for manual arts 
and home economics are provided in the base- 
ment. The building is so designed that addi- 
tional classroom space may be provided as the 
need arises. 


The exterior walls are of local stone; the 
floors are frame; stairs are fireproof. The wood 
trim in classrooms, etc., is unselected birch. 
Ample slate blackboard, cork bulletin board 
and tack-board space is provided in each 
classroom. 


The building is heated and ventilated by 
means of a warm-air blower system. 

Two of the classrooms are separated by a 
folding partition so they may be thrown to- 
gether for assembly or community use. An 


emergency lighting system is provided for class- ee 
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$43,000. The total cost, including the building, 
plot of ground, sewage-disposal system, archi- 
tect’s fee, furniture and equipment, grading, 
etc., was $55,007. 
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Montgomery Township School 


The School District of Montgomery town- 
ship, Pennsylvania, tried for years to bring 
about the consolidation of the four scattered 
one-teacher schools into a centrally located 
school, but the voters always refused to support 
the proposition. Finally, after a strenuous cam- 
paign, an election favorable to the project was 
carried by one vote. The opposition took the 
matter to court in an endeavor to overthrow the 
election. This was the last straw, and the school 
board unanimously voted to go ahead with the 
project by raising the tax rate to the legal limit 
for two years as a means of financing a new 
four-room building. 

The building stands in Montgomeryville, 
which is the geographic and trading center of a 
prosperous farm community. It is built of a 
local brown stone, and in order to harmonize 
with adjoining buildings, was designed with a 
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FOREST AVENUE SCHOOL, AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA 
Watson K. Phillips, Architect, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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BLACK HORSE SCHOOL, PLYMOUTH TOWNSHIP, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, 
Watson K. Phillips, Architect, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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ROBERT E. FITCH HIGH SCHOOL, GROTON, CONNECTICUT 
Haynes and Mason, Architects, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
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ENTRANCE DETAILS 


ROBERT E. 


THE FITCH HIGH SCHOOL, 
GROTON, CONN. 

The Robert E. Fitch High School at Groton, 
Conn., erected with funds provided through the 
will of a citizen of the community, Mr. Charles 
P. Fitch, was completed and occupied in De- 
cember, 1929. The building, which is a com- 
munity and social center as well as a complete 
school, is located on a large site near the center 
of the town adjoining the town hall. 

The building has been constructed with ex- 
terior walls of varicolored tapestry brick and 
cast stone, which brings out in a pleasing man- 
ner the graceful details of the Georgian design. 
The structure is two stories high and contains 
only a small basement at the rear, where the 
sloping site provides for ample window areas. 

The footings and basement walls of the entire 
building are of concrete. The inner and outer 
walls are brick, and the entire framework is 
steel incased in concrete. The floors are of con- 
crete, covered with linoleum. The first-floor cor- 
ridor is of Tiltex, and the treads of the stair- 
ways are of concrete, covered with brown lino- 
leum. The finish throughout the building is of 
the simplest and most serviceable type. The 
classrooms are plastered and have linoleum 
floors, metal trim, and slate blackboards. The 
auditorium is finished with ornamental plaster 
and hardwood trim. Keene cement is used for 
dadoes and gravalithic cement is used for the 
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floors in the toilet rooms. The laboratories have 
surface floors of a special acid-resisting com- 
position. In the corridors cement dadoes and 
metal trim are applied. Glazed tile has been 
used for the walls of the gymnasium. 

The building has been very compactly 
planned, with the auditorium and gymnasium 
in the center, surrounded on three sides with 
corridors and classrooms. There are two main 
entrances in the front and two pupil entrances 
in the rear. On the first floor the administrators’ 
office and the teachers’ room adjoins one of the 
front entrances. On this same floor there is a 
large cafeteria, with kitchen, a large combined 
cooking and sewing laboratory, rooms for the 
commercial department, a general classroom, 
and a large shop. Toilets and locker rooms also 
are to be found on this floor. 

On the second floor one wing is devoted to 
laboratories, and the other to classrooms. The 
front tier of rooms includes a classroom, a draw- 
ing room, a large study hall, and a library. As 
in the case of the first floor, the rooms are so 
located that there is close correlation between 
the departments, and multiple use of each space 
is possible. 

The auditorium in the center of the building 
rises through two floors, and is so arranged that 
the stage serves for gymnasium purposes. Ex- 
ceptionally large skylights over the auditorium 
and .the gymnasium supplement the high-set 
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windows in the gymnasium. The auditorium 
and stage combined provide a seating capacity 
for a total of 1,000 persons. A fireproof folding 
partition, separating the gymnasium from the 
auditorium, is so placed that when it is ex- 
tended, a rostrum 10 ft. deep provides for all 
ordinary school purposes. The auditorium has 
been carefully designed for good acoustics. It is 
equipped with a large velour stage curtain 
which harmonizes with the cream plaster and 
the rich brown of the hardwood trim. 

The small basement at the rear of the build- 
ing contains a girls’ locker and shower room, 
several storage rooms, and space for the boilers, 
fuel, and heating apparatus. The boiler equip- 
ment consists of a Kewanee steel tubular boiler 
adapted for vapor heating. The ventilation is of 
the Wheeler window type. The sanitary equip- 
ment in the basement includes a water heater, 
an incinerator for garbage disposal, and an 
ash hoist. 

The architects have been more than usually 
liberal in providing a spacious lobby at the front 
of the auditorium. This has been done to em- 
phasize the memorial character of the building, 
and to permit of the installation of a bronze 
memorial tablet, display cases for trophies, and 
other school exhibits. The arrangement of the 


lobbies would undoubtedly have been consider- 7 


ably curtailed if the building had been planned 
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The School Holding Company Dilemma in Indiana 


W. W. Patty, Indiana University, and C. T. Malan, Indiana Teachers’ College 


- 


On December 5, 1929, the Supreme Court of 
the State of Indiana brought to a climax, the 
swift development of voluntary associations 
formed by public-spirited men in various com- 
munities of the state for aiding school corpora- 
tions to acquire school sites, buildings, and 
equipment. 

To understand this decision, it is necessary 
to review the progress of Indiana education and 
school law from 1900 to 1928, responsible for 
the passage of the holding companies law of 
1927. The principal facts may be listed as fol- 
lows: (1) The demands for better physical 
equipment; (2) a higher age compulsory law; 
(3) consolidation of schools and transportation 
of pupils; (4) the sanitary schoolhouse law. 

In 1907 the compulsory high-school-educa- 
tional law returned many children to school, and 
with the increase in numbers arose the need for 
increased buildings and equipment. In 1911 In- 
diana passed a sanitary schoolhouse law, to pro- 
vide schoolhouses which meet minimum stand- 
ards of physical make-up. This law was based 
on the principle that the health of children is 
a state concern, and since the children’s health 
depends partially on their physical environ- 
ment, this environment should not be conducive 
to ill health. As a result of this law, many 
schoolhouses were condemned and had to be 
remodeled, or new ones built. The ensuing 
building activity taxed the school districts of 
the state to their full constitutional limit of 2 
per cent on all taxables. 

Another factor which has tremendously affect- 
ed the cost of school buildings is the expanding 
curriculum demanded by the people. This has 
meant more classrooms and more buildings. In 
some cases, we have two or three curricula in 
the same school. Another factor which should 
not be overlooked in the financing of public- 
school sites, buildings, and equipment has been 
the depreciated value of the dollar, especially 
since 1913. 

Thus, the history of education in Indiana 
since 1900 has been that of attempting to real- 
ize in concrete terms great educational ideals. 
Each step of this advance has increased the cost 
of education on the physical side. Moreover, the 
state has been handicapped in its building pro- 
gram due to a constitutional limitation. The 
constitution of 1851 provided “that no political 
or municipal corporation in the state shall ever 
become indebted . . . in any manner or for 


any purpose, or to any amount, in the aggre- 


gated exceeding 2 per cent on the value of tax- 
able property within such corporation.’ 


The School-Bond Issues 


It should be noted that a 6 per cent limit is 
the common legal restriction of the various 
states. The Indiana limit is only one third of the 
amount commonly allowed. This 2 per cent con- 
stitutes the maximum limit of legal indebted- 
ness of public-school corporations. Any school 
corporation may sell bonds for purchasing sites 
and for building purposes, provided the bonded 
indebtedness does not exceed the constitutional 
limit. In Indiana as in other states, there has 
been a marked increase in bonded indebtedness 
since 1902, but it is interesting to note that the 
amount of the bonds issued annually by the 
schools has been at approximately a fixed level 
during the past ten years. The issues of 1929 
were one million dollars less than those of 1920. 

Table I lists the annual amount of school- 
bond issues in Indiana for the past 27 years. 

The table reveals the increase in bonded in- 
debtedness, without consideration, of course, of 


Constitution of Indiana, 1851, art. XIII. 


TABLE I. Bonded Issues for School Sites, 
Buildings, and Equipment’ 


Year Amount Year Amount 
WOE 60 5 a8 $ 25,000 BOIG... os $ 1,885,000 
WON 4606 ks 612,000 | > 2,136,000 
POO. cess 530,000 PIG 6 2c ds 1,318,000 
1905. 332,000 i ee 2,447,000 
ee 202,000 i ee 8,572,000 
WOOF csc 518,000 WOO4s ih5%5 3,596,000 
T9G6 66 60s 408,000 EOE 8 akcas 6,497,576 
i 1,302,000 er 11,139,542 
i 1,277,000 i ee 5,738,359 
WOE 66084 1,064,000 1025 .o655 3,591,029 
W942 6k kes 1,076,000 W996 5.664 10,045,752 
a 1,687,000 re 9,187,452 
WOR kc cea 2,563,000 RSG. bisa 5,687,217 
TOES. oskan 2,471,000 re 7,572,240 


the decreased purchasing power of the dollar. 
The effect of the constitutional limit during the 
past ten-year period is distinctly noticeable. 


Caught Between Charybdis and Scylla 


In the attempt to meet rising educational 
standards, the less prosperous communities of 
the state have found themselves caught between 
Charybdis and Scylla. To meet the state educa- 
tional requirements, they have been obliged to 
support an expensive building program for 
which they had no legal way of raising money 
above the 2 per cent constitutional maximum. 
To meet the situation in various towns, public- 
spirited men rallied to the cause and needs of 
education. They devised a plan whereby they 
might form a “holding company” in their com- 
munity and build the needed school buildings. 
The school corporation, in turn, would lease the 
site, buildings, and equipment, and in time 
would own the sites, buildings, and equipment 
and have the full use of such buildings in the 
meantime. 

Several such holding companies were formed 
as early as 1916. Two cases will be described 
typical of the organizations: 

Community A had completed a high-school 
building by bonding the city to the maximum 
constitutional limit. A heating plant was needed, 
but no money was available. Twenty public- 
spirited men then formed a company and each 
subscribed stock to the amount of $1,000, mak- 
ing the total value of the stock sold $20,000. A 
contract was entered into by the company and 
the school board, under which the school board 
should pay for and acquire the heating plant 
as soon as the debt situation permitted. The 
stockholders in the company were to receive no 
dividends, beyond 6 per cent interest on their 
money. 

Here was a private company owning a heat- 
ing plant in a publicly owned high-school build- 
ing. Had the school board refused to carry out 
the contract, it is interesting to speculate 
whether these men could have enforced it, for 
the Indiana law provides that fixtures are a part 
of the real estate to which they are attached. It 
is also interesting to contemplate whether a 
court would not have held this procedure as an 
evasion of the law. 

In Case B, a gymnasium costing $90,000 was 
built by three men who formed a company to 
finance the building. The building is on school 
property adjacent to the school building. These 
men have collected all admissions to the gymna- 
sium, handled all moneys, and dictated the poli- 
cies for the use of the gymnasium. The school 
has used the gymnasium freely and hélp bent 
every effort to help the men recoup themselves. 
When paid for, the building is to belong to the 
school. Cordial cooperation has existed. 

Other cases of similar nature could be cited. 
It is sufficient to say that it was in response to 








2Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Vols. 78-128. 
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public demand, and in an attempt to legalize 
the actions of various school boards that the 
1927 Holding Company Act was passed. 


Legal Companies Formed 


The state legislature passed a law in response 
to this demand in 1927, which has come to be 
known as the Holding Companies Act. The first 
bill was Senate Bill 116, approved March 5, 
1927. The title of the act provided for:* 

“The authorization of an organization of voluntary 
associations for the purpose of acquiring sites and con- 
structing buildings and installing necessary equipment 
and appurtenances therein to be used in maintaining 
and conducting public schools and public high schools 
in certain school towns, authorized the board of school 
trustees to purchase and own stock in such association 
and to issue the bonds of such school cities to pay for 
certain purchases of such stock, and to levy ‘taxes to 
pay for certain other purchases of stock, and to rent 
and lease such sites, buildings, equipment, and appur- 
tenances for school purposes, and to levy taxes to 
secure funds for the payment of such rentals, and such 
bonds, and to acquire title to such property, and 
provided that the property of such association and 
such corporate stock and such bonds shall be exempt 
from taxation, providing that said act shall be, and is 
supplemental to existing laws governing school cities 
and other corporations in declaring an emergency.” 

It may be seen from the foregoing that the 
law provided that a school town might contract 
with voluntary associations who might acquire 
sites, construct buildings, and install the neces- 
sary equipment and appurtenances to be used 
in maintaining and conducting public schools. 
Any school town having a population of not less 
than 2,000, nor more than 3,000, was author- 
ized to purchase and own stock in such associa- 
tions and to issue bonds and levy taxes to pay 
for the stock. 

In practice the school corporation through a 
small board of trustees leased the property, had 
the use of it, paid the taxes and assessments, 
and the rentals each year took up a part of the 
principal and paid the interest on the debt. The 
law provided that the school city should have 
the right to vote the stock owned by it in the 
association. 

The law further provided that school build- 
ings to be so erected were to be erected accord- 
ing to plans and specifications approved by the 
school board, prepared by an architect selected 
by the board, and in accordance with the state 
laws governing schoolhouse construction. The 
school buildings were to be erected under the 
supervision of the school board. 


Further Laws Passed 


The law further provided that the association 
could pay no dividends in excess of 6 per cent 
of the value of the stock not owned by the 
school society. The total cost of the site, build- 
ing, and appurtenance and equipment for which 
stock might be issued should not exceed 
$125,000. 

On March 8, 1927 Senate Bill 236 was 
passed, which made similar provisions for hold- 
ing companies for school cities having a popula- 
tion of not less than 6,000, nor more than 7,000. 
The difference in this bill from the previous one 
was the amount of capital stock which should 
not exceed $125,000. On March 9, 1927, Senate 
Bill 262 was passed, which sought to make sim- 
ilar provisions for school townships having a 
population of 900 to 1,000. This act provided 
that the capital stock was not to exceed $60,000. 

This rapid increase in legislative procedure re- 
veals the tremendous pressure brought to bear 
for the associations and also the public attitude 
in the school units of certain sizes upon this 
question. Many communities took advantage of 


3Acts of the Indiana Legislature of 1927. 
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The Newer Phases in School-Site Selections 


N every community there was a time when the choice of a school 
I site was a simple matter. An abundance of vacant property, centrally 
located, and promising as to immediate and future use, was at the com- 
mand of those who contemplated new school structures. With the growth 
of the population, the encroachment of commerce and industry upon 
residence areas, the problem of school sites has become a more exact- 
ing one. 

The school location that was quite central on yesterday is not so 
today. The pupil constituency has moved away from the schoolhouse. 
Longer distances between homes and schools have been established. 
Business activities have destroyed the quiet and seclusion of the school. 
‘Traffic has entered the neighborhood. Noises and distractions are inter- 
fering with the operations of popular training. 

The site question not only involves the selection of locations in new 
areas, but the disposition of schoolhouses in old areas as well. It brings 
into play a consideration of the trend of town growth and development 
and the location of sites that give promise of a maximum period of 
service. 

There is no question that the innovation of modern traffic, both in 
volume and method, is a factor to be dealt with in determining upon 
school sites. Traffic congestion is no longer confined to the downtown 
business sections, but is found in the arterial highways that run through 
residential sections. The thoughtful school official is not likely to locate 
a new schoolhouse on a much-traveled highway and thus expose a 
pupil constituency to the dangers of the traffic thereon. 

There has been a tendency in recent years to anticipate future school 
growth by acquiring sites in sparsely settled areas long before the actual 
need for them has arrived. Where a community has been undergoing 
a steady growth in population, such a procedure can wisely be engaged 
in. It permits the acquirement of larger sites, and at a lower cost, than 
could later on be obtained. 

A troublesome situation is reached where one high school is to be 
erected in a community having two residential sections affording at op- 
posite ends equally attractive sites. The sectional rivalry here manifested 
has led to vexatious delays as well as to some embarrassments. 

In weighing the relative merits of site and site, the several factors, 
namely location, environment, price consideration, and the probabilities 
of future expansion, usually lead to a sound conclusion. The interested 
citizenship may not be of one mind on such conclusion, but the school 
authorities must come to a definite determination. 

The school-site question brings into consideration the much-debated 
subject of executive or closed-door school-board deliberation. And here 
it must be stated, as this has been done before, that the preliminaries 
to the selection of a school site not only render executive sessions per- 
missable, but absolutely necessary if the best interests of the school 
system are to be subserved. Once the story gets out that the school 
authorities are in the market for a school site in any given neighborhood, 
the price for same goes up. It is better to clinch a bargain first and then 
make a noise about it later on. 

The premature publicity of the probable choice of a school site has 
cost some of the school systems a pretty penny. Real estate that has 
gone begging for the want of a buyer jumps to exorbitant figures the 
moment that it is noised about that the public authorities expect to 
purchase the same for school purposes. A timely anticipation of future 
needs in the way of school sites, and a businesslike approach to the 


acquirement of the same will always prove the most economical and 
practical. 
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Professionalizing the School Business 
Managership 


T has become the custom of the public-school systems of this coun- 
try, having attained sufficient size and importance, to employ a 
business manager. The expediency and value of securing the services 
of a trained expert in the conduct of the business affairs of the schools, 
is well established. The cost of his salary is earned many times over 
in the economies which he can and does effect. 

This estimate of the business manager’s job is based upon supposi- 
tion that it is filled by one who not only possesses a general knowl- 
edge of business affairs, but who enters intimately into the exigencies 
and needs of a school system. The choice of a man to fill the office 
must contemplate more than a superficial knowledge of business 
procedure. 

In American public life, the charge is frequently ventured that per- 
sons are appointed to office because of their influence and popularity 
rather than because of their character and ability. Again, it is remem- 
bered that the public service is not generally being recruited through 
the merit system. 

“The fact often has been stressed, that we have in local adminis- 
tration in America no career of public service as is known in England 
and on the continent,” says Public Management, a publication devoted 
to the public service. “There, such a career, technical, dignified, and 
responsible, has attracted to it trained and able men, thereby ben- 
efiting immensely the public service, and offering to these men 
opportunity to assume larger responsibilities as they continue to 
develop their capacities and grow in experience. 

“In this country, however, for more than a century we have con- 
sidered public office as a reward; something to be passed around. The 
tenure of office must be short we felt. The personnel must be changed 
often. The victor must have spoils. All this has stifled any attempt at 
technical administration and hampered the development of adminis- 
trative abilities. Lord Bryce, Whitlock, Steffins, and others have pointed 
out the debacles in municipal administration resulting from the spoils 
system which, until quite recently, prohibited the development of a 
profession of public administration.” 

What applies to general municipal government may in a measure, 
at least, apply to those employed in the business department of a 
school system. It may be asserted at this point, however, that in the 
nature of things a school system brings to its staff a higher type of 
service than is usually secured in municipal departments dominated by 
political considerations. 

In the choice of a school business manager, it has been our observa- 
tion, that great care is usually exercised in securing the most efficient 
service. The man so chosen has usually had some executive experience 
in the commercial or industrial field. There are instances on record 
where a person was chosen for a business managership who had no 
particular claim to the position except that he needed a job. 

In the main, however, the business personnel of a school system is 
chosen with a due regard for the task to be performed. The office of 
the business manager is such that it readily demonstrates its own 
success or failure. Its operations are reasonably obvious and can be 


scrutinized and judged in the light of the economy and efficiency to 
be attained. 


Depleted School Treasuries and the Remedy 


HILE there are many school systems throughout the country that 

are running on narrow margins between receipts and expenditures, 
there are also those that are confronted with an actual deficit. Luckily 
the instances where radical curtailment in the operations of a school 
system were necessary, are not numerous. The retrenchments have usu- 
ally resulted in the elimination of certain special studies, a reduction in 
the teaching force, and sometimes a shortening of the school term. 

On the other hand, depleted school treasuries have, as a rule, taken 
recourse to outside aid. Usually the credit of the school system is suffi- 
ciently strong to command the financial aid of local banks to tide over 
a troublous situation. Only in extreme cases has it been necessary for 
the citizenship to come to the rescue by way of private subscription. 

“We are constantly demanding more and more of our educational 
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plants and systems, and then grudgingly allow the money with which 
to make it possible to comply with the constantly added demands,” 
says a western editor. This accounts in part for a shortage in school 
funds, but it does not tell the whole story. The trouble lies, moreover, 
in the management of the financial affairs of a school system. 

The question of solvency must necessarily be uppermost in the man- 
agement of any school system. In tracing the causes which have led to 
embarrassing school-treasury deficits, it is usually found that somebody 
has failed to act when action was timely and necessary. Sometimes un- 
forseen circumstances may create an uncomfortable situation, but usu- 
ally deficits are avoided if those in charge of the finances recognize the 
importance of keeping a school system in a solvent condition. 

The Chicago school system is several millions in the hole. The political 
control which has been wielded over the board of education of that 
city, is largely responsible for this state of affairs. A body of men and 
women serving as a board of education must be reasonably free from 
interference in realizing policies and projects. Where a mayor or a group 
of aldermen can lord it over a board of education, inefficiency is bound 
to follow. Fortunately, no other large city in the United States is quite 
in the calamitous position in which Chicago finds itself. 

The remedy for a depleted school treasury must be found either in 
a policy of retrenchment, or in an increased income. Sometimes the gap 
between an empty treasury and the tax return is covered by a temporary 
loan secured from local banks. That meets the immediate situation but 
does not solve the problem. 

It is therefore wiser to consider precautionary measures against a 
depleted school treasury than it is to wait until such a dilemma is at 
hand. A properly prepared budget ahead of time not only contemplates 
the several expenditures to be engaged in, but estimates to a reasonable 
degree the available funds. Here great care must be exercised. 

An instance of that caution and care which should guide every board 
of education in estimating income as well as outlay was recently demon- 
strated at Grand Rapids, Michigan. The board of that city, in preparing 
its budget last spring, had reason to believe that the amount to be 
received from the state fund would in all probability be less than it was 
the vear before, and adjusted the proposed outlay accordingly. The 
Michigan state school fund in the meantime was enlarged through in- 
creased tributes paid by inheritances, railroads, utilities and the like, 
thus giving the Grand Rapids school over $100,000 more than had been 
received the year before. 

This illustrates that discretion and conservation have their applica- 
tion when it comes to making budgets and handling the finances of a 
school system. The solvency of the school treasury must at all times be 
borne in mind if the administration of a school system is to be main- 
tained upon a sound basis. 


Something About Schoolbook Piracy 


HE work of an author usually implies originality, research, and 

- literary skill. In recognition of the fact that a service thus performed 
constitutes a contribution to the cause of civilization, the several coun- 
tries of the world encourage authorship by distinguishing its products as 
property which is entitled to the same measure of protection accorded 
to all other forms of property. Thus the copyrights issued by govern- 
ments covering books and magazine literature, plots, plays, engravings, 
become certificates of ownership, established by custom and law, and 
internationally observed, as well as nationally. 

The reputable publisher not only respects the copyright law, but is 
anxious that the author does not violate the rights of his fellow authors. 
And yet the invasions upon the rights thus established occur only too 
frequently, either in the form of outright plagiarism, or some form of 
altered reproduction. 

The violations of the copyright law have manifested themselves in 
the school field of this country in a somewhat peculiar way. A new book 
comes off the press. Sample copies go to the school public. Its merits are 
recognized. The author has produced something which excels all other 
similar books. But, what happens? Is there an honest purchase of a 
number of books sufficient to supply the student class? Would anyone 
attempt to pilfer the contents of the book, or at least pilfer the part 
of the book that is deemed most valuable? The several questions are 
answered by submitting the following typical case: 

A representative of an educational publishing house recently presented 
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a copy of a new book to an instructor with a view of securing its adop- 
tion in the particular school. The instructor pronounced the book as 
being wholly unsuited for his class. He explained that he had himself 
prepared a set of lessons, and hence did not require a textbook of 
any kind. 

When the representative insisted upon seeing the reproduction, he 
discovered that the text had all been copied verbatim from the very 
book he had just presented. The instructor had, by means of repro- 
ducing devices, produced seventy copies of the main problems of the 
book, and thus supplied his classes with the latest textbook material. 
Other instructors in other cities have done the same thing; in fact, it 
has become the common practice of certain schools. 

The instructor may defend his action upon the plea of economy, and 
at the same time pride himself upon having ingeniously circumvented 
the author and publisher. And yet the conscientious instructor will in- 
terpret such an action as an underhanded theft. If the author, who has 
spent time, thought, and labor upon his book, is entitled to a royalty, 
and the publisher, who has invested his capital and energy in its produc- 
tion, is entitled to an earning, then the instructor’s “stolen” textbook 
pages constitute nothing more nor less than an infraction upon prop- 
erty rights. 

According to the testimony of publishers’ representatives, the practice 
of pilfering modern textbooks is growing rather than diminishing. While 
the practice, as already stated, is confined to certain schools only, it is, 
nevertheless, reprehensible and should be discountenanced wherever it 
asserts itself. The instructor may not appreciate the fact that the con- 
tents of a textbook, as well as the book itself, represent property rights 
which must be respected. The fact is, that the author is a fellow instruc- 
tor who is as much entitled to his book royalties as is the instructor to 
his monthly salary. 

The owner of copyright has a remedy at law in that he may secure 
an injunction restraining infringement, and also sue for damages. The 
more serious part, however, of the copyright law is found in the criminal 
statute by which is made a misdemeanor to wilfully infringe upon the 
work of an author. Such infringement is punishable by imprisonment 
not exceeding one year, or a fine of not less than $100, nor more than 
$1,000, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

The law also includes in an action all persons who have wilfully aided 
and abetted the offender. Thus, if an instructor is charged with pilfering 
copyrighted material, those likely to have knowledge of the offense, 
such as the president of the board of education, the superintendent of 
schools, the supervisor or principal, may be included in the action. If the 
violation of the law is carried on with their knowledge and consent they 
become a party to the misdemeanor. 

The authors and publishers, who have been exposed to the purloining 
textbook contents, have thus far accepted the situation somewhat com- 
placently. But the prediction has been made that the day is not far 
distant when legal steps will be taken to stop a reprehensible practice, 
and compel a proper respect for the offerings and the rights of author 
and publisher. 

It is not likely that the school administrator will tolerate unethical 
conduct on the part of his subordinates in the matter of textbooks any 
more than he would tolerate such conduct in any other school activity. 
li a school is to stand for high ideals, then integrity and honor must be 
exemplified by everyone connected with the same. 


The Era of School-Administration Buildings 


HE time will arrive when the larger cities of the United States will 
"Bae separate buildings for the housing of the school-administra- 
tive service. Several cities are now so provided. The cities of Cleveland, 
Detroit, and Philadelphia, have such projects in hand. 

' The desirability of a centrally located, properly arranged structure, in 
which the administration of a large school system may be carried on 
with a maximum of expedition and efficiency, cannot be questioned. At 
present most of the large city school-administrative headquarters are 
iound in office buildings, discarded residences, or in schoolhouses. Some 
are conveniently accessible, some are not. Many are lodged in a series 
of offices, wholly unsuited for the administration of school business. 

It is obvious, however, that the general public has not as yet become 
reconciled to the expenditure involved in the construction of a separate 
school-administration building. 


Sound Amplifying Distributing Installations for Schools 


Loud-speakers in schoolrooms for the broad- 
casting of educational programs were predicted 
a few vears ago by Frank Irving Cooper in an 
address before the National Education Associa- 
tion. Like many other advanced ideas, the state- 
ment was received with polite smiles. But to- 
day, music reproduction and the public-address 
systems have passed beyond the trial stage, and 
building committees and superintendents are in- 
cluding them in their schedules of requirements. 

The new types of sound projection will have 
lasting influence on the planning of the school- 
houses of the future, as well as on school pro- 
grams. The methods of teaching by sound me- 
chanically reproduced, are simple and inex- 
haustible in their command of educational 
resources. 

Chance has not brought the extraordinary 
growth of this method of instruction, which has 
literally forced itself into the everyday school 
practice. There is no basic difference in value of 
the ear and the eye in gaining information. 

A number of school buildings planned by 
Frank Irving Cooper are using or putting in 
sound systems, a notable installation being that 
in the Somerville, Mass., high school. The ac- 
companying illustration shows the hall, which 
seats 1,600 pupils, and the stage on which may 
be seen the attractive organlike mask for the 
reproducing speaker. This speaker measures 
nearly 7 feet in width, 8 feet in height and is 
4 feet deep. The “pickup” is placed in the bal- 
cony and includes a phonograph and radio. 

A musical critic recently visited the school 
and found a concert in progress with an audi- 
ence of more than 200 pupils. It was the Dam- 
rosch hour, and Dr. Damrosch’s voice and his 
orchestral illustrations filled the hall not only 
with ease, but naturally. The most impressive 
feature of all, however, was the remarkable way 
in which this disembodied concert, with the mu- 
sicians 200 miles away, held the attention of 
the audience. The pupils kept their eyes on the 
mask as they would have done on an actual 
lecturer, and at the close the applause was spon- 
taneous and sincere. 


Essentials of an Address System 


It is true that in many fairly essential mat- 
ters educators have of necessity been conserva- 
tive in the adoption of interesting and promis- 
ing novelties, but in the introduction of the 
newer sound distributing devices, progress by 
the leading schools has kept pace with what the 
manufacturers have been prepared to offer. 

The public-address system, which involves a 
central sending station, usually in the office of 
the superintendent or principal, has a distribut- 
ing, loud-speaking telephone in every classroom. 
Some years ago, systems were devised and in- 
stalled in large railway terminals by which 
trains were announced when ready to start, or 
about to enter the station. Since that time im- 
portant developments, required by the radio 
and other demands, have resulted in the pro- 
duction of loud-speakers at reasonable cost. 
This progress has brought the device within the 
reach of the school, and today there are many 
installations which are working with complete 
success. 

Outfits of this kind have various uses. The 
principal of the school, with such a system at 
hand, may communicate directly with any or 
all of the classrooms in this school. If desirable, 
a special school-program number may be given 
at the same time to all the pupils. An address, 
that of some distinguished visitor, may be at 
the service of the whole school without the de- 
lays of gathering the students in the assembly 


John Ritchie 





PUBLIC-SPEAKER AND VICTROLA CONCERT 
The instrument is concealed behind the organ-like mask. 
Installation in the Somerville High School, Somerville, Massachusetts 


hall. Indeed, in many buildings there is no hall 
capable of seating all the pupils. 


Bringing Quick Order 

A striking example of the service of such a 
system was presented on the opening day of the 
North Junior High School in Quincy, Mass. The 
building was new and on a plan quite different 
from that of the ordinary schoolhouse in that 
city, since it provided auditorium, gymnasium, 
library, science rooms and rooms for other spe- 
cialties in addition to the regular classrooms. 

Of the group of children and teachers, nearly 
one thousand in number, only the teachers were 
acquainted with the layout of the building. The 
teachers took their stations in the different 
rooms, the doors of which had not been num- 
bered, while the children, having no definite 
goals, settled themselves in the auditorium or 
classroom nearest at hand. It seemed inextri- 
cable confusion which, under older conditions, 
would have required a full day to untangle. But 
the building ‘committee at Quincy had the wis- 
dom to install an address system, and the prin- 
cipal, taking up his telephone, signaled the 
whole school to attention and said quietly: 
“Pupils of the seventh grade will go to their 
rooms at the west end of the first floor.” The 
children knew their grades and directed by the 
voice of the principal, coming from every 
speaker, each grade went to the proper rooms. 
In twenty minutes all were in their rooms ready 
to proceed with the school program. 

On the value of such a system of communica- 
tion in a large school, there can be no question. 
In the saving of time it repays its cost over and 
over again every year. For quick action in get- 
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ting information to the school-body it is unex- 
celled, and in cases of emergency readily proves 
its worth. A march tune will pass the pupils be- 
tween class periods much more quickly and with 
improved order, and will send the children to 


their next classes rested and alert. Properly ~ 


handled and with the good condition of main- 
tenance that lines of communication must have, 
it is a little difficult to suggest disadvantages. 
The first cost is somewhat expensive it is true, 
but so is everything in equipment that must be 
furnished in quantity, but the cost is really a 
minor matter when worth is considered. 


Auditorium and Classroom Programs 


It goes without saying that not only may in- | 


formation from headquarters be distributed by 
the system, but lectures, discussions, and other 
vocal items in the school program may be given 
regularly from the central station in the office 
of the principal and from radio connection. 


An important use of a system of this kind is © 
in connection with the auditorium reproducing ~ 


horn, which in the up-to-date schools has great 


possibilities. In schoolwork, lectures from rec- 7 


ords may be given to large companies in the! 
hall, and music is only one of the subjects) 


which provide opportunity to the teacher to in- | 
struct. Repetitions are easy, so that especial 7 
emphasis may be thrown on any detail. The? 
auditorium horn and the mechanism leading up” 


to the amplification of tone may be connected! 
with the address system, and classes in their in- 
dividual rooms may have the benefit of any) 
work which is going on in the auditorium. ; 
Much has been done in the past few years to) 


(Concluded on Page 70) | 
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Br THE FUTURE 
COOKS oF AMERICA 


floors that laugh at spilled things! 








unex- 
roves 


OUNG women learn a lot of things 
about cooking in a well-conducted 
Domestic Science Course—and they get 
some valuable pointers on kitchen floors 
in this well-equipped, modern class-room. 


They learn, for example, that linoleum 
floors are quiet, comfortable and pleasant 
to work on—and discover in short order 
that there’s one kind of linoleum that is 
proof against kitchen “‘accidents”’! 


We refer to Sealex Linoleum—the new 
process flooring developed by Congoleum- 
Nairn—which is spot-proof and stain-proof 
—almost as easy to clean as a porcelain 
table top. 





ls be- : ‘ 

with It really doesn’t matter what is spilled 

en to | on a Sealex floor. Hot grease, fruit juices, 

yperly i . ‘ ‘ 

main- ink, are wiped up with a damp cloth with- 

ba out a trace of damage. Dirt won’t grind 

; true, into Sealex floors, either. They keep their 

7 good looks—do not become grimy. For . 

; : : : Sealex Battleship Linoleum installed in domestic science class- f Welling- 
or p oleu Ss e STIC ce class-room 0. elling: 

dinary cleaning, & light ene or ton High School, Wellington, Kansas. Architects: Schmidt, Boucher & Overend; 

_— sweeping suffices. No scrubbing or scour- General Contractors: Blazer-Volmer Construction Co.; Bonded Floors Contractor: 

avin. Og or powerful, expensive cleaning agents! ee a en ae 

ted by No painting, varnishing or refinishing! 

1 other ‘ ‘ es . ET us send you our booklet 

e given This easy cleanliness—this immunity to l a : 

e office ‘d : Facts You Should Know 

| accidents—is only one of the reasons why aye 9 

on. S ; ; About Resilient Floors for Schools.” 

kind is | ealex floors have been installed in schools, Or, if you wish, we'll send a spe 

oducing 7 ; it] net a. ° 7 

ng great colleges and universities all over the cialist on resilient floors to give you 

om rec: country. Sound-absorbing, shock-absorb- information, samples and prices. 

ae ing—these resilient, cork-composition Address Department S. 

srtoin  floorings make class-rooms, corridors, li- 

we \  braries, dining rooms, offices, etc., quiet CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 

ding up|) 22d comfortable. And the inherent dura- SE I res 

——s . bility and beauty of Sealex materials as- BonvEp FLoors are floors of Sealex Linoleum 

of any, | SUreeconomy and fine appearance wherever and Sealex Treadlite Tile, backed by a Guar- 

ae the ona t anty Bond. Authorized Contractors for 

- years tol y are installed. Bonded Floors are located in principal cities. 
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phone System. 


Maintenance. 


THE NORTH 


_A Principal Lost 
| Because He Has Left His Office 


OW many times a day do you have to wait while the party you want 

to speak to is being located? He does not answer his phone, but you 
know he is in the building; the question is where? and how to reach him? 
The business is important, the party must be found, so considerable time 
and effort are spent in attempts to locate the missing man; you phone here, 
phone there, disturb this party, interrupt that one asking the all-important 
question ‘“‘Have you seen the Principal?” Finally a messenger is sent to 
the fourth floor where a lecture is in progress, and the Principal is at last 


located. 


Eliminate all this waste time and motion; install a North Automatic 
Telephone and Code Call System and enjoy the ease and convenience of 
INSTANT TELEPHONE SERVICE with any party or department at any 
time of the day or night, plus a ready means of locating the party when not at his desk. No operator is required, the 
system is automatic in operation and always on duty ready to give rapid, reliable and secret service. The latest dial 
type telephones are used. Scores of schools in all parts of the country are equipped with the North “All-Relay” Tele- 


‘“All-Relay” guarantees Ease of Installation, Simplicity of Operation, Uninterrupted Service, and Freedom from 


Write for catalog giving descriptive details of the North ‘“‘All-Relay” Telephone Systems. 


ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING Co. 


GALION, OHIO 
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make of the assembly hall or auditorium a 
meeting place for community gatherings, for 
educational, musical, or social purposes. For 
such audiences the reproducing horn has its ob- 
vious advantages, and records of highest qual- 
ity may supplement the renderings of a local 
group of musicians, the speaker of the evening, 
or, if desired, records may furnish the entire 
program, either for a concert or a dance. 

It is clear that it would be out of the ques- 
tion to have such an installation and not take 
advantage of the radio, and the reproducing 
mechanism is fitted to catch desired items from 
broadcast programs. Such delightful explana- 
tions as those of Dr. Damrosch and Dr. Stock, 
address of famous travelers, and even of the 
President of the United States are available, 
while for school purposes there will shortly be 
programs broadcast under the direction of the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. 


What a System Includes 


Since many superintendents have already 
asked concerning what is required for an instal- 
lation for the public-address system or for audi- 
torium music reproduction, it may be of value 
to say that what is included in the modern sys- 
tems furnished by the Western Electric Co., is 
satisfactory, and is here listed: | 


1-—41-A amplifier 

1 —42-A amplifier 

1-43 amplifier 

1—D 88180 terminal panel 
Vacuum tubes 

1 —201-A reproducer 

1 — Tungar rectifier, 5 amp. 
1-—15-C horn 

4-555 W receivers 

1—D 87269 repeating coils 
2-3 LXL-9 storage batteries 
1—CS 3049558 rectifier 
1-—101-B relay rack 
Loud-speaker cones for each schoolroom 


Established 1884 


a) For Radio add to above 


1-—1002 F head set 
1-—D 86878 control cabinet 
1-—4D radio set 
1-2B tuning unit 
6-215 A vacuum tubes 
1-485 B battery 
1 — Resistance unit 
b) For Announcements add to above 
1-—1241 CJ desk stand 
For Pickup of programs in auditorium, in addition 
to music reproducer system, add the following: 
1-41 A amplifier 
3-239 A vacuum tubes 
1-207 A panel 
1-387 W transmitter 
1-—5B auto transformer 
1-—1105 B transmitter mounting 
It should be understood that the wiring must 
be so protected as to prevent induction, using 


2-wire lead-covered cables leading to a control 






























room, to which all wires lead and a distribution 
system from a central switchboard. 

In conclusion, it may be of interest to note 
that the music reproduction device in the Som- 
erville high school, mentioned in the foregoing, 
was not installed until after the architect had 
tried out a number of music repruduction de- 
vices. In his studio at Wayland, Massachusetts, 
Mr. Frank Irving Cooper has a small hall which 
has been the laboratory for many experiments 
working toward the betterment of construction 
and equipment for school buildings. Here he 
has installed at various times music reproducers. 
The devices used in such schools as the junior 
high schools in Everett and Arlington, Massa- 
chusetts, and in the Somerville high school, 
have been tested until considered satisfactory 
for installation. 


Oakland School Organization Plan 


An interesting document has just been 
issued in Oakland, Calif., which describes the 
plan of organization upon which the schools of 
that city are governed. 

A series of charts are introduced. These not 
only provide a complete outline of the general 
plan of the school government, but also show 
the relation which the superintendent bears to 
the several professional activities. The ac- 
companying text describes in detail the nature 
of these activities. 


The School Superintendent’s Job 
The superintendent of schools is designated 
as “the chief executive officer of the board of 
education, and as such is especially charged 
with the enforcement of the rules and regula- 
tions of the board. He nominates for election 
by the board all principals, supervisors, and 


teachers, and has general supervision and 
control of them. He assigns teachers to their 
positions, and has the power to fill vacancies 
temporarily with substitute teachers. He 
formulates and presents an annual budget, 
makes recommendations concerning housing 
and equipment, books and supplies, and pre- 
pares and submits for approval of the board 
the program of studies. He visits the schools 
as often as other duties permit, thus keeping 
personally acquainted with the administration 
and supervision of the entire school system. 
He executes all decisions of the board, and in 
all cases where action is necessary during recess 
of the board, he makes necessary decisions sub- 
ject to the approval of the board of education. 
He is responsible for the general administra- 
tion and supervision of the entire school system, 
(Concluded on Page 72) 
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Since the coming of 





yen My 


Sctence has discovered 
the way to COMBINE var- 


nish, gums and waxes. In 





the product of this combi- 


COLORS: nation —CAR-NA-VAR—all of the virtues of 
Besides “NATURAL”, CAR-NA- varnish and wax are preserved. 
VAR is supplied in the follow- 
ing colors: For CAR-NA-VAR has the brilliant varnish-like 
a finish and long wearing life. It is as pliable as 
alnut 
Bright Green wax. Yet CAR-NA-VAR will not check, scratch, 
Olive Green or show furniture mars as does varnish—nor is 
Light Oak 
Cherry it slippery as is the case with wax. 
Mission 
Dark Oak In CAR-NA-VAR you will find the ideal floor 
Mahogany 


filler, preservative and finish combined in one 
... easy to apply ... easy to clean... and 
economical to use. Sales Service Branches from 
Coast to Coast. Write the main office and the 
CAR-NA-VAR man will gladly demonstrate. 


Offices in principal cities 


Continental Chemical Corp. 


230 Scott Street Watseka, Illinois 


Varnish+Wax 
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BEFORE ... you 


select the windows 


for your new school building 


March, 1930 





The Abraham Lincoln High School, Rockford, Ill. Architect : Peterson and 
Johnson. Contractors: Holmquist Peterson Company 


fenestra 


“Fenmark” Windows for Schools 


(Concluded from Page 70) 
and for giving to the public all important in- 
formation concerning the schools. 
Duties of Business Manager 

The business manager is in control of the 
following seven departments: (1) Accounting 
and payroll; (2) purchasing; (3) stores and 
delivery; (4) maintenance, repairs, and out- 
lays; (5) new buildings and sites; (6) oper- 
ations — custodian service; (7) recreational 
and civic use of school plants. 

In addition to these duties, he is in charge 
of (1) the appointment, transfer, promotion, 
lay-off, and discharge of nonpedagogical em- 
ployees, (2) handling of permits for the civic 


building. 


DETROIT 


2282 


use of school buildings and grounds, (3) work- 
ing out of all insurance schedules, (4) super- 
vision of telephone equipment, etc. 

The accounting department is in charge of 
a so-called auditor who is also the secretary of 
the board of education. His duties are definitely 
outlined. 

The board of education consists of George 
W. Hatch, president, Mrs. F. L. Burckhalter, 
vice-president, John J. Allen, Jr., J. F. Chand- 
ler, F. N. Kornhaus, Mrs. P. J. Kramer, and 
Eugene K. Sturgis, ex officio. Lewis B. Avery. 
is the superintendent, Donald B. Rice, the 
business manager, and John W. Edgemond, 
auditor and secretary. 


The Administration of Basketball in a Small 
High School 


Principal J. L. Oppelt 


It is not uncommon that the principal of a 
small high school has direct control of athletics. 
In the majority of cases this is, no doubt, satis- 
factory. The management of athletics, however, 
entails an endless amount of labor and responsi- 
bility. The performance of most of the details 
attendant upon the administration of athletics 
can be delegated to others. The following plan 
is in use in Avon Lake High School, Avon 
Lake, Ohio. 

Basketball is administered by an athletic 
board of control, consisting of four faculty 
members and three student members. The 
faculty members are the boys’ coach, the girls’ 
coach, the director of recreation, and the spon- 
sor of girls. The student members are the boys’ 
captain, the girls’ captain, and the student man- 
ager. The principal is a member ex officio. The 
balance of power lies with the faculty. The offi- 
cers of the board and their respective duties are 
as follows: 


A. The President (boys’ coach) calls and 
presides at all meeting. 

B. The Secretary (girls’ sponsor) (1) keeps 
a record of all proceedings of the meetings. (2) 
She keeps an accurate record of the playing 
time of all players. (3) She makes out the an- 
nual eligibility blank for the state commissioner 
of education. (4) She makes out weekly eligibil- 
ity blanks to contesting teams. (Each blank is 
placed on the desk of the principal for signature 
on the Tuesday prior to a game.) 

C. The Treasurer (director of noon-recrea- 
tion) (1) handles all receipts and expenditures 
in connection with athletics. (2) He is respon- 
sible for sending tickets to visiting teams, and 
for appointing students to assist with admis- 
sions. (3) He keeps an accurate record of all 
financial transactions. (4) He accommodates 
and pays all officials. 

D. The Student Manager (1) arranges trans- 


see this new school window on display. 


STEEL 
EAST GRAND 


Factories: Detroit, Michigan and Oakland, California 


SEE the new Fenestra School Window. 

SEE how its narrow bars and large panes of glass 
will flood each room with daylight. 

SEE how its ventilators safely, easily, admit fresh 
air, yet close snug tight against stormy weather. 


SEE how it adds to the architectural beauty of the 


SEE how effectively it can be shaded—how easily 
it can be washed from the inside. 

HOW? In your locality there is a Fenestra Office— 
Fenestra organizations are located in all principal 


cities— where school architects, school officials, can 


Or Fenestra 


Engineers will arrange for a demonstration. You 
can inspect Fenestra types, study the details—and 


obtain literature—without obligation. 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 
BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


portation of teams; (2) handles all advertising; 
(3) has charge of, and is responsible for, all ath- 
letic equipment; (4) receives and accommo- 
dates visiting teams; (5) keeps time at all 
games. 

The board determines all athletic policies. 
The following data are embodied in a certificate 
of eligibility. 


Eligibility Card 

Bee OW COPY TOME coc cccnccccses has a 
passing average in my class from the beginning 
of the current school year up to and including 
the date indicated. Here follow blank spaces for 
the date, the names of subjects, and for the 
signatures of teachers. 

Each player has a card and each card is suffi- 
cient for the season. The cards are distributed 
to the players by the athletic-board secretary 
each Monday morning. Players are responsible 
for securing the signature of their several in- 
structors and for returning the cards to the sec- 
retary at, or before, the close of school on 
Monday. 

The board provides lunch for home and visit- 
ing teams following each home game, and holds 
a banquet at the close of the basketball season. 
All expenses for these meals are met by public 
reservations. 

The board makes all athletic honor awards in 
accordance with the following standards: 

1. Players must have played in at least as 
many full quarters (part quarters do not count) 
as there were scheduled games. (For example, a 
12-game schedule would require 12 full quarters 
as a minimum). 

2. Players must have played in at least three 
fourths of the games. 

3. In addition to fulfilling the time require- 
ments, a player must have been approved by a 
majority vote of the athletic board. 

4. ‘The official A. L.— M. shall be awarded 


(Concluded on Page 75) 
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Group Of Michigan 
School Buildings, 
Equipped With Roddis 


Flush Doors, 
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Roddis construction 
consists of— 1— Acore 
ot softwood blocks ce- 
ment glued into one 
unit under hydraulic 
pressure, and thor- 
oughlydried. 2— A%4” 
hardwood edgestrip 
completely around the 
core: top, bottom and 
both side edges. 3— A 

146” hardwood cross- 



















band veneer on both 
sides, glued to core 
and thoroughly dried. 
4— A eo” hardwood 
surface veneer on both 
sides cemented over 
cross-band veneer un- 
der hydraulic pressure, 
and thoroughly dried: 
a 5-ply completely sol- 
id, everlastingly endur- 
ing door. 


















The Most Scientifically ( Correct School Door 


The pictures and descriptions given 
here reveal clearly, and convincingly 
we believe, the greater enduring val- 


ue in Roddis Flush Doors. 


Roddis detail of construction and thor- 
oughness of manufacture are an engi- 
neering exactness, from the log to the 
delivered door. 


125 FOURTH STREET 
ESTABLISHED 1890 





And the beauty expressed in the fin- 
ished door shown completes the proof 
that Roddis Flush Doors are most pre- 
ferable and practical. 


Write now for the Roddis Catalog: 


replete with door pictures and schools 


equipped with Roddis Flush Doors; 
giving other door data worth having. 


RODDIS LUMBER & VENEER COMPANY 


MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 
DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Henry H. Turner & 
Victor E, Thebaud, 
Architects 































For All Of These School 
Buildings 
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Lincoln Elementary & 
Junior High School, 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Dean & Dean, 
Architects. 


San Mateo School, 
San Mateo, Calif. 
Norberg & Norberg, 
Architects. 





This bronze is placed in the 
wall of all brick houses that 
pase an Association inspection. 
It is a certificate of sound 
materials. 











Hawthorne Public School, Canonsburg, Pa. 
George W. Brugger, Architect. 


HE ascendency in the number of 

common brick schools is a result of 

the trend of modern building. Noth- 
ing short of fire resisting construction 
is acceptable and common brick is the 
indicated choice. Increasingly efficient in 
design, schools of common brick are 
durable monuments to civic pride. And 
because schools are built to last many 
years, they should be pleasing to the eye 
as well as efficient. Increasing enrollment 
demands efficient construction. Common 
brick, because of its fire resisting quali- 
ties, long life and minimum upkeep, is 
the preferred material. 


Complete information on brick or brick- 
work will gladly be furnished from this 


office or any district office or manu- 
facturer. 


COMMON BRICK MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
of America 
M-2121 Guarantee Title Building :: Cleveland, Ohio 


District Association Offices and Brick Manufacturers Everywhere at Your Service 


March, 1930 


CHOOLS........ 


Are Turning To 
COMMON BRICK 
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High School, Lodi, California 
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NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK DALLAS CHATTANOOGA CHARLOTTE BUFFALO PITTSBURGH 
= LOS ANGELES OGDEN DETROIT ST. LOUIS OKLAHOMA CITY INDIANAPOLIS 
= JACKSONVILLE CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA KANSAS Cli Y BOSTON SPOKANE 
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(Concluded from Page 72) 
to one pupil annually, who has faithfully per- 
formed the duties of student manager. 

Under rule 3, any pupil, who is under penalty 
of discipline, or whose character or conduct is 
such as to reflect discredit on the school, shall 
not be awarded a letter. 

In all its policies and deliberations the board 
functions in accordance with the constitution of 
the state high-school athletic association. 

The plan has proved very satisfactory. The 
principal signs all requisitions and reserves the 
right of veto, but so far it has not been neces- 
sary to exercise this right. 


34 WASHIN OTs 
SACORRESPONDEN 


By A. C. Monahan, Formerly U. S. Bureau 
of Education 

NATIONAL RADIO HOOK-UP FOR SCHOOLS 

A network of 33 radio stations has agreed to pro- 
duce school programs in fundamental school sub- 
jects on Tuesday and Thursday afternoons during 
the months of March, April, May, and June. The 
broadcasting will be under the direction of a na- 
tional committee and will be handled through the 
courtesy and with the assistance of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. It is estimated that the pro- 
gram will reach 5,000.000 children. The Grigsby- 
Grunou Company has offered to lend sets of appa- 
ratus for receiving these programs to any accred- 
ited school. The broadcasts have been planned by 
75 leading authorities on education. It is expected 
that superintendents will be able to evaluate and 
criticize the program, and to provide suggestive 
information to the Federal Advisory Committee 
on Radio. 

Chemical Laboratories 


“The Construction and Equipment of Chemical 
Laboratories” is the title of a report of the National 


e e 
In California — where practically all of the modern 
high schools are equipped with swimming pools — 
chlorination has the highest endorsement by school 


boards and health officials. In school pools subject to 
heavy bathing loads it is imperative that the steriliz- 
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The Swimming Pool at this High School is Sterilized by a W &T Chlorinator 


Drinking Water 


Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 
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ing agent have positive continuous disinfecting action 
in the pool water itself. 


Chlorination has an active residual sterilizing effect 
in the pool water, the intensity of which can be readily 


adjusted by using W & T chlorinating equipment to 
meet any bathing load. 


WALLACE @» TIERNAN CO.., Inc. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Research Council, just printed and made ready for 
distribution. It is the work of a committee of five 
outstanding chemistry instructors in college and 
schoolwork, who have spent three years collecting 
the material for it. The report is sponsored by the 
United States Academy of Science, of which the 
National Research Council is a part, and is printed 
by the Chemical Foundation of New York, from 
which copies may be obtained. 

Superintendents and school boards will be in- 
terested primarily in the sections devoted to high- 
school chemistry, and laboratories, demonstration 
rooms, supply rooms, etc. This includes informa- 
tion both for large and small high schools. It dis- 
cusses also the single laboratory for all science 
work, which is so often the necessity of a small 
school. This chapter was prepared by Dr. L. W. 
Mattern, head of the chemistry department of Mc- 
Kinley High School, of Washington, D. C. 


School Specimens of American Woods 

In response to a demand from schools and col- 
leges for typical specimens of the commercial 
woods of the United States, the National Lumber 
Manufacturer’s Association has prepared a set, 
containing finished blocks typical in grain and 
texture, of 40 different species of woods. These sets 
will be distributed to institutions that are likely to 
to make the best educational use of them, at cost of 
production. 

The block sets are packed in a handy-size, slide- 
cover wooden box, 10 inches long, 7 inches wide, 
and 6 inches deep, that may be kept on a school 
desk, table, or in a specimen cabinet. Each block 
is 2% by 56 by 5 inches, and is cut so that the 
color and graining of the wood, and where possible, 
the cell structure, can be shown to best advantage. 
Each is labeled with a legend identifying the spe- 
cies, telling the approximate amount of such lumber 
produced annually, the native region of growth, the 
particular and peculiar qualities of the species, and 
the varied uses to which it is usually put. 


Interstate Building Service 
The Interstate Building Service, with headquar- 
ters at Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee, has 


proved very helpful to the school authorities in the 
states which have called upon it for help in the few 
years that it has been in existence. - 

Its purpose is to furnish school authorities 
through their own state departments of education 
with standard plans and specifications for smaller 
school buildings. The specifications were prepared 
in Washington, D. C., by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association. They do not include 
floor plans and elevations. These are left to the 
states themselves, for selection from various sources 
where such plans are available, or for preparations 
of originals as they see fit. The specifications cover 
the building and construction details. They are ex- 
tensive enough to permit a selection to meet the 
floor plans and elevations chosen, and to meet the 
type of construction possible with the funds avail- 
able for the building. They are intended primarily 
for frame buildings for rural schools of from one 
to four rooms. 

The standard plans and specifications are now 
used extensively in ten southern states. The Service 
was established by representatives of the state de- 
partments of education in these states. It was done 
to save them the cost of maintaining an expensive 
architectural service in each of them. By this plan, 
Oklahoma, for instance, with a state supervisor of 
school buildings, with the assistance of a single 
stenographer-secretary, provided the entire person- 
nel of a department which plans and supervises the 
construction of approximately 250  rural-school 
buildings a year. The ten states that use these 
plans are: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Virginia. 


Acoustics of School Assembly Halls 

The municipal architect, A. L. Harris, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, has been experimenting in im- 
proving the acoustics in various school assembly 
halls, in the public schools of the District that have 
been particularly bad. This has been done at the 
request of the board of education. Mr. Harris has 
now reported to the board that he has been suc- 
cessful in his experiments. The board is now con- 

(Concluded on Page 78) 
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Minneapolis 
Junior and Senior High Schools 


Are as enthusiastic, today, over Dudley 
Lock service as when they made their 
first installation. Each succeeding year 
has proved the value of their decision. 

The Dudley Combination Padlock with 
its unique features of safety, convenience, 
and economy commends itself to every 
progressive school executive. 

Send today for your sample Dudley 
Combination Padlock for free examina- 


tion, and details of our easy self-financing 
plan. 


Dudley Lock Corporation 
Dept. A-13 
26 N. FRANKLIN ST., 
CHICAGO 


(12) Bryant (13) Lincoln (14) Roosevelt. 


(8) Sanford (9) Phillips 


(10) North Minneapolis 
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Saint Paul Schools 


All Junior and Senior High Schools 
Adopted The Dudley Lock Several 
Years Ago 

They have found by actual continuous 
experience that this lock does everything 
claimed for it—giving positive locker se- 
curity and protection for student and 
school property at minimum cost. 


You, too, can get the superior advan- 
tages of the Dudley system. Why de- 
prive yourself and the school of the best? 


Send today for sample Dudley Combi- 
nation Padlock for free examination, and 
details of our easy self-financing plan. 


Dudley Lock Corporation 


Dept. A-13 
26 N. FRANKLIN ST., 
CHICAGO 
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Emporia High 
School, Emporia, 
Kansas (J. H. Fels 


& Co., Architects.) 
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HALSEY TAYLOR 
== DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


The Specification For Sanitation 
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Drinking Stream 
Always Practical 


Automatic stream control, two-stream projector— 
distinguishing features that make Halsey Taylor 
Fountains outstanding in promoting sanstation 
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Two-Stream Projector, 
Practical Automatic 
Stream Control 
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LSEY TAYLOR Drinking Foun- 


tains are practical and health-safe, yet 
they sacrifice nothing from the viewpoint 
of beauty of design. Made in scores of 
styles and models — pedestal, wall, bat- 
tery or recess— with or without glass 
fillers —a line varied enough to offer 
widest choice in harmonizing with par- 
ticular interior treatments. 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO. 


WARREN, OHIO 


} (Largest Manufacturers of Drinking Fountains Exclusively ) 


See Sweet's Architectural Catalog— 


14 Pages of Spectfications 
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(Concluded from Page 75) 
sidering the cost of carrying out in a number of 
assembly halls, the results of Mr. Harris’ experi- 
ment, as these halls are now practically useless for 
assembly or entertainment because of their acoustic 
condition. 

Architect Harris has tried several plans, but the 
one he is recommending is the use of a special 
“acoustic plaster.” This is a soft plaster and is left 
with a rough finish. Its use in an old building re- 
quires that part of the old plaster be removed to 
apply the new acoustic plaster. In the seemingly 
successful experiments, panels of the special plaster 
were laid in the side walls, the rear walls, and the 
ceiling. 

Updegraff Appointed Assistant Director, National 
Advisory Committee on Education 


Dr. Harlan Updegraff, well known in educational 
work throughout the country, has just assumed the 
duties of assistant director of the studies to be 
made by the National Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation. Dr. Henry Suzzallo is director, as previously 
announced. This committee, composed of 51 prom- 
inent educators from all parts of the United States 
and representing all sorts of educational interests, 
is undertaking, for the Secretary of the Interior, a 
study of the proper functions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in education. It is the outgrowth of the 
agitation during the past ten years for a federal 
department of education. It is attempting to har- 
monize the various proposals for federal activities 
in assisting education and find out, if possible, 
what seems to be the part that the government 
should play. 

Dr. Updegraff, after several years of teaching ex- 
perience, served five years as a specialist in the 
U. S. Bureau of Education. Later, he was professor 
of education in Northwestern University and the 
University of Pennsylvania, going from there to 
Iowa, where he served as president of Cornell Col- 
lege. For the past year he has been director of the 
survey of the educational system of New Jersey. 


SCHOOL LAW 
Schools and School Districts 
A vote at an election on the dissolution of a dis- 
trict, cast by a farmhand, who returned after the 
election to another district wherein he had voted at 
the primaries, is held illegal. — Willis v. Consoli- 


dated Independent School Dist. of Cromwell, 
Union, and Adams Counties, 277 Northwestern re- 
porter 532, Iowa. 

A vote cast at an election by one who secured a 
room in the district eighteen days before the elec- 
tion, and returned to his former residence after the 
election, is held illegal.— Willis v. Consolidated 
Independent School Dist. of Cromwell, Union, and 
Adams Counties, 227 Northwestern reporter 532, 
Iowa. 

A vote cast at an election by one who slept in 
another district and did not stay on the farm in 
another district, is held illegal. — Willis v. Consoli- 
dated Independent School Dist. of Cromwell, 
Union, and Adams Counties, 227 Northwestern re- 
porter 532, Iowa. 

A county superintendent had power to issue bal- 
lots to absent voters in an election to vote on the 
dissolution of a consolidated school district (code 
of 1927, §§927-929, 4154 et seq.). — Willis v. Con- 
solidated Independent School Dist. of Cromwell, 
Union, and Adams Counties, 227 Northwestern re- 
porter 532, Iowa. 


School-District Government 


School boards are public corporations whose 
functions are performed solely for public benefit 
(La. act No. 100 of 1922, §17; La. constitution of 
1921, art. 12, §10). — Bank of Winnfield v. Brum- 
field, 124 Southern reporter 628, La. App. 

The state, in a taxpayer’s action against the 
members of the school board, on proving the illegal- 
ity of claims paid by the defendants, was entitled 
as a matter of law to recover double the amount 
thereof against the members jointly (Okla. com- 
plete statutes of 1921, §§10383, 10384). — State v. 
Randolph, 281 Pacific reporter 956, Okla. 

A claim allowed by a school board for groceries 
purchased for a club picnic was illegal and subject- 
ed the members to a penalty (Okla. complete stat- 
utes of 1921, §§10383, 10384).— State v. Ran- 
dolph, 281 Pacific reporter 956, Okla. 

Claims allowed by a school board for traveling 
and other expenses incurred in behalf of a school 
club were illegal (Okla. complete statutes of 1921, 
$$10383, 10384).—State v. Randolph, 281 Pa- 
cific reporter 956, Okla. 

A claim against a school district for the purchase 
of library books, to the extent that it exceeded an 


estimate of the excise board, was void (Okla. com- 
plete statutes of 1921, §§$8638, 10383, 10384). — 
State v. Randolph, 281 Pacific reporter 956, Okla. 


School-District Property 


A school board has a certain amount of discre- 
tion in determining whether buildings are in fit con- 
dition for use. — State ex rel. Miller v. Board of 
Education of Consolidated School Dist. 1 of Holt 
County, 21 Southwestern reported (2d) 645, cause 
transferred from the Supreme Court 18 Southwest- 
ern reporter (2d), 26, Mo. App. 

A school board is held within its rights in exer- 
cising its discretion to open a grade school in the 
central high-school building of a consolidated dis- 
trict. — State ex rel. Miller v. Board of Education 
of Consolidated School Dist. 1 of Holt County, 21 
Southwestern reporter (2d), 26, Mo. App. 

A school board was not required to open certain 
grade schools, where it was shown in advance that 
less than ten pupils would attend each of such 
schools (revised statutes of 1919, §11260). — State 
ex rel. Miller v. Board of Education of Consoli- 
dated School Dist. 1 of Holt County, 21 Southwest- 
ern reporter (2d), 645, cause transferred from the 
Supreme Court 18 Southwestern reporter (2d), 26, 
Mo. App. 

A contract allowing architects a 6 per cent com- 
mission, is held not to be a waste of public funds, 
although others could have been employed for 4 
per cent.—- State v. Brown, 21 Southwestern re- 
porter (2d), 721, Tenn. 

A contract for a site of a school building and for 
architects’ services could not be submitted to com- 
petitive bidding. — State v. Brown, 21 Southwest- 
ern reporter (2d), 721, Tenn. 





School-District Taxation 


School boards are public corporations whose 
functions are performed solely for public benefit, 
and funds which boards possess, administer, and 
disburse are public funds, dedicated to a specific 
purpose (La. act. No. 100 of 1922, §17; La. Con- 
stitution of 1921, art. 12, §10.) — Bank of Winn- 
field v. Brumfield, 124 Southern reporter 628, 
La. App. 

Funds set aside by school boards for teachers’ 
salaries cannot be diverted for other purposes, ex- 


(Concluded on Page 80) 
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A Few of the 
Five Thousand 


Washington District Schools 
Washington, D. C. 
A. L. Harris, Architect 


George Innes High School 
Montclair, N. J. 
Starrett & Van Vleck, Architects 


Louisville Schools 
Louisville, Ky. 
J. M. Colley, Architect 


Blenheim Grade School 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Charles A. Smith, Architect 


Byram High School 
Greenwich, Conn. 
Coffin & Coffin, Architects 
William Hatch School 
Oak Park, III. 
Childs & Smith, Architects 


Overbrook High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Irwin T. Catharine, Architect 


Boys’ High School 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Hentz, Reid & Adler, Architects 


Fullerton School 
Houston, Texas 
Harry D. Payne, Architect 
Vocational School 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
John D. Chubb, Architect 
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for unfailing service 


Under the thoughtless abuse of care- 
free school children, Royal Flush 
Valves take their punishment—and 
come back for more. Twenty years, 
and thousands of school installations, 
tell the story of unfailing service. 

School children cannot wilfully 


The valve that never forgets 


For installations requiring a seat operating 
valve, the Royal Seat Operated Flush Valve 
furnishes positive, automatic, tamper-proof 
service. No childish forgetfulness can cause 
an unsanitary condition. The seat operated 
Royal never forgets. 

- ¥ 


Use the coupon today to obtain full information on 
all models of Royal Flush Valves for Schools 


S chools 


put a Royal Flush Valve out of or- 
der. It cannot be held open to 
waste water—nor operated to deliver 
an insufficient amount. Made in 
models to suit every requirement, 
Royal Flush Valves are the national 
preference for schools. 
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@ SLOAN VALVE CO.—School Dept. 
s 4300 W. Lake St., Chicago, III. 
e @ Send me catalogue and data on Royal Valves for 
. School Installations. 
* 
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Whitpain Township Consoli- er 
dated High and Grade School, Pan 
Montgomery Co., Pa. 


planned and supervised by 
Watson K. Phillips, Philadelphia 
architect, are a few of the school build- 


ings in which he has specified Williams Re- 

versible Windows, during the past 15 years. 

The installation of Williams equipped windows in these 
schools insures low cleaning costs, and permits easily con- 


Black Horse Grade School, 


School District of Plymouth 
Twp., Montgomery Co., Pa. 
HESE five schools 
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Forest Avenue Grade School, 
Ambler, Pa. 


trolled classroom ventilation—eliminating any danger of drafts. 
The reversible feature of Williams Equipped Windows allows all 
cleaning to be done from the inside. In addition, either sash may be tilted 


to any desired angle to provide a wide range of draftless ventilation. Write for catalog. 


York Avenue Grade School, 
Lansdale, Pa. 


March, 1930 





WILLIAMS EQUIPPED WINDOWS 
' In These Five Schools 


By One 
Architect 
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Spring Mill School Annex, 


Montgomery Co., Pa. 


For 26 Years Manufacturers and Installers of Reversible Window Equipment 





The Williams Pivot Sash Company 
East 37th St. at Perkins Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


WILLIAMS REVERSIBLE 


WINDOW EQUIPMENT 


Clean Your Windows from the Inside 








(Concluded from Page 78) 
cept by and with the sanction of the school boards 
themselves. — Bank of Winnfield v. Brumfield, 124 
Southern reporter 628, La. App. 

In a taxpayers’ suit to restrain the expenditure 
of funds for building a school building, averments 
as to architects’ and building-site contracts are 
held not to justify the interference of equity. — 
State v. Brown, 21 Southwestern reporter (2d), 
721, Tenn. 

A county court’s exercise of the board of educa- 
tion’s power in controlling the construction of a 
school building must increase the taxation to justi- 
fy a taxpayers’ suit for injunctive relief (Tenn. 
public acts of 1911, c. 60) — State v. Brown, 21 
Southwestern reporter, (2d), 821, Tenn. 

The taxpayers could not restrain a county court 
from proceeding with the construction of a school 
building without a demand on the board of educa- 
tion. — State v. Brown, 21 Southwestern reporter, 
(2d), 721, Tenn. 


Teachers 


A teacher, prevented from performing a contract 
on the ground that she induced a school-board 
president to sign it by lying and deceit, could sue 
for damages without appealing to the county super- 
intendent (Iowa code of 1927, §4237).—Shill v. 
School Township of Rock Creek, Jasper county, 
227 Northwestern reporter 412, Iowa. 

A teacher was not bound to seek similar employ- 
ment outside the community, or employment of 
lower or different grade, before suing for a breach 
of her contract. — Shill v. School Township of 
Rock Creek, Jasper County, 227 Northwestern re- 
porter 412, Iowa. 

A teacher, prevented from performing her con- 
tract, is held entitled to recover the full amount 
she would otherwise have received. —Shill v. 
School Township of Rock Creek, Jasper County, 
227 Northwestern reporter, 412, Iowa. 


WISCONSIN SCHOOL-LAW DECISIONS 
The department of public instruction of Wiscon- 
sin recently issued the following opinions: 
Unless specifically provided in the teacher’s con- 


tract, no deduction can be made from the compen- 
sation agreed upon that the school has been closed 
because of the prevalence of an epidemic; or be- 
cause the school building has been burned; or be- 
cause no pupils are present, provided the teacher 
keeps herself ready at all times to render the serv- 
ices agreed upon in the contract. 
ok * * 

A school bus or vehicle used for the purpose of 
transporting children to and from school should 
always without exception, stop at a railroad cross- 
ing. If it happens that the crossing is at a place 
where the view of the track is obstructed by bluffs 
or trees, it is advisable that the driver, or some 
other competent person, be sent forward to look up 
and down the track. 

x *k * 


A teacher has full power to suspend a pupil, but 
not to expel a pupil from school, except in an ex- 
treme case. If the teacher suspends a pupil, it is 
her duty to notify the members of the board the 
same day. 

It then becomes their duty to interest themselves 
in determining whether the pupil shall be rein- 
stated, or the suspension shall be made to continue 
for a lengthened period of time. If it should occur 
that a pupil behaves in a manner that disturbs the 
discipline of the school, and school district officers 
refuse to expel him, then, and not until then, does a 
teacher have authority to expel. 

Every teacher must recognize that it is her duty 
to guard her reputation as a teacher, and that un- 
der no circumstances should she permit the conduct 
of an unruly boy or girl to disturb the conduct and 
progress of the school. 


GIRL GRADUATES LEAD IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The public high schools of the United States 
graduated 474,736 pupils in 1928, compared with 
424,437 in 1927, according to a recent report of 
Mr. Frank M. Phillips, statistician of the U. S. 
Office of Education. Of this number in 1928, 210,- 
916 were boys, and 263,820 were girls. 

The report shows that in 1928, the public high 


schools graduated 474,736 pupils, 210,916 boys and 
263,820 girls. The regular high schools graduated 
324,489, and the reorganized high schools, 150,247. 

Of 424,437 graduates in 1927, 129,630, or 30.5 
per cent, went to college in 1928, and 52,248, or 
12.3 per cent, went to some other institution. Of 
the boys graduated in 1927, 35 per cent went to 
college, and of the girls, 27 per cent. Of the boys 
graduated, 8.1 per cent went to some other in- 
stitution, and 15.7 per cent of the girls went to 
some other institution. 

In the regular high schools, 30.2 per cent went 
to college, and 13.3 per cent to some other in- 
stitution after graduation. In reorganized schools, 
31.2 per cent went to college, and 10.3 per cent 
to some other institution after graduation. 


HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


—Danville, Va. Approximately 50 per cent of 
the high-school graduates go on to college, and 
about 10 per cent attend special trade and commer- 
cial schools after graduation, according to data com- 
piled on high-school graduates. In a check on fresh- 
man students in college, it is found that the Dan- 
ville students lead all Virginia secondary-school stu- 
dents in percentage of freshman courses passed, 
and that they outrank most preparatory school 
records in this respect. 

—Statistics recently gathered by Principal Gil- § 
bert J. Raynor, of the Hamilton High School, New 
York City, show that 8 per cent of the high-school 
graduating class failed to finish the four-year 
course. In February, 1926, a total of 689 freshman 
students were enrolled, but at graduation only 145 
were candidates for diplomas. In other words, 80 
per cent of the beginning class fell by the wayside. 


Only 17 members of the class completed the | 
course in 7 terms, while 41 have required 9 terms. © 


Two remained for 10 terms. 


It was noted that the average amount of time © 


spent on home study by members of the class was 


2 hours and 20 minutes. This is slightly under the © 
average of most classes, and is reflected in the © 
lower scholarship, only 7 members having obtained © 
the honor grade of 80 per cent. Of the 145 gradu- § 


ates, 133 planned to go to college. 
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Each block is a complete unit of three or more flooring 
strips 13/16" thickness, in sizes from 6%" to 13" squares. 
In addition to maple and beech, *CELLized floor blocks 
may be obtained in oak, walnut, light and dark Philippine 
mahogany, either beveled or square edge. 
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Maple and Beech blocks are used 


without further finishing in schools 





HEY are factory-sanded, and then chemi- 

cally treated, effecting a very material saving 
in sanding and finishing costs. This improved 
product meets every requirement a school floor 
should possess; it is durable, supporting con- 
stant heavy use, with ease and noiselessness 
under foot; inexpensive in both original and 
upkeep costs. The unit block is rapidly laid, 
and the floor is economically maintained. 


Front and back of 6%" block 


*CELLized wood floor blocks 
are guaranteed by *CELL- 
ized Oak Flooring Inc. Laid 
only by Licensed Flooring 


Laid directly over concrete in EVERBOND, a Plastic 
cement, providing a sound-deadening, resilient base. 


Sold through lumber dealers everywhere; manufactured by 
E. L. BRUCE CO. , ‘ , 
THE LONG-BELL LUMBER CO. . ° ° 
NASHVILLE HARDWOOD FLOORING CO. 
ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. . 


Memphis, Tennessee 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Nashville, Tennessee 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


“CELLized, Oak Flooring Inc 


Contractors. The names of 
those licensed to use this 
label in your locality will be 
supplied upon request. 
2 TICENSE 5, 
b. ““ownao ev” = < 
cELLized Oak Flooring!NQ 
\ j MEMPHIS , F 
4, TENNESSEE. Sy 
¢ ? 
{0 ~ 
RING contw 
*CELLized by a chemical treat, 


reduce the tendency to « hange in 
size. Insect and decay resistant. 
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EACH ROOM COMPLETELY “SEALED” AGAINST ALL NOISE AND ODORS 





INING room, gymnasium, auditorium, class room . 
every type of space can be effectively subdivided with Circle A 
They enable one room to do the work of many. 
They provide effective insulation against sound and odors. They form 


Folding Partitions. 


good-looking walls. 


Circle A Folding Partitions are made in two types. . 
Quiet Fold. Either type is available in four designs of surface treatment. 


New York Office: 


. almost 


. Standard and 
for file size brochure. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
625 §. 25th Street, Newcastle, Indiana 


-Sound Insulated 


The roller chain drive is entirely concealed. 


Circle A erection engineers and satisfaction guaranteed. 


It insures smooth, sure 


action. No floor tracks or bolts are used. Doors are all hinged together 
instead of in pairs for better handling. A movable section seals them 
completely at the floor line. They can be locked shut or open. Celotex 
or Homasote forms the insulation. 


All erection work is handled by 
Write today 


‘Farmers Loan and Trust Bldg., 475 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


IACLE A FOLDING CARITTIONS 
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—Mnr. W. C. Laros has been elected a member 
of the school board of Easton, Pa., to succeed 
Mr. E. T. Diefenderfer who has resigned. Mr. M. 
R. WILLIAMS was elected to succeed Mr. G. E. 
Kressler, deceased, who had served on the board 
for the past eight years. 

—Mr. Jim Ractanp, of Fairview, has been 
elected chairman of the board of control of Hughes 
county, Okla. Mr. M. B. Miter, of Calvin, was 
elected vice-president, and Mr. J. W. BELL, of We- 
tumka, secretary-treasurer of the board. 

—The school board of Bellingham, Wash., has 
reorganized for the school year 1930, with the re- 
election of Mr. H. W. DiEHL as president for a new 
term of three years. Mr. ALBERT E. ANDERSON is 
the new member of the board, succeeding Homer 
Mark, who refused another term. 

—Mr. E. M. LANIGAN, a member of the school 
board of Somerville, Mass., for the past two years, 
and reelected to serve during 1930 and 1931, has 
announced his resignation. 

—Mr. Rosert S. ALLAN, director of the school 
census of Seattle, Wash., for the last ten years, died 
on January 13, at the age of 66. 

—Muss LILLtiAN ARMSTRONG has been reelected 
as president of the school board of St. Marys, Ohio. 
Miss Armstrong is the first woman in Ohio to serve 
as president of a city board of education. 

—Mr. J. F. STAMBAUGK has been reelected as 
president of the school board at Ada, Ohio. 

—Mkr. JOHN L. Beatty, business manager of the 
board of education of Steubenville, Ohio, has been 
reelected for a two-year period. Mr. Beatty has 
just completed his first term in the office. 

—Mr. CuHar es B. BAKER has been reelected as 
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chairman of School Board No. 37, of Brooklyn, 
AY: 

—Mr. J. L. Carter, of Fostoria, Ohio, has been 
reelected as president of the school board. 

—Dr. C. S. BricHAM has been reelected as pres- 
ident of the school board of Leominster, Mass. Dr. 
WILLIAM H. Perry was reelected as secretary. 

—Mkr. W. J. Cookson has been reelected as pres- 
ident of the school board of Worcester, Mass. 

—Mrs. Mary WICKER was appointed a member 
of the board of education of Noblesville, Ind. In 
comment on the appointment the Noblesville 
Ledger says: “Then, a woman is, perhaps, more 
capable of getting the most of every dollar of taxa- 
tion than is the average man. Most women have 
had long training in trying to make the most of the 
dollar in the home and they will continue the same 
methods in dealing with the schools. And, yet, there 
is no danger of false economy at the expense of the 
children.” 

—Mkr. J. Hitt FuLtimove was elected president 
of the school board of Caddo Parish, Louisiana, 
and JAMES H. ROWLAND, vice-president. 

—Dr. Epcar E. FykE, president of the board of 
education of Centralia township, Centralia, IIl., 
passed away at a hospital in San Antonio, Tex., on 
December 31, at the age of 61. Dr. Fyke, who had 
been president of the Centralia township high 
school since its establishment in 1903, had been 
identified with every progressive measure, including 
the construction of the three buildings now forming 
the Centralia township high-school property. Dr. 
Fyke was a studious man, was fully cognizant of 
the value of education, and anxious to promote the 
acquirement of an education by every pupil in the 
community. The vacancy on the board has been 
filled with the appointment of Mr. Charles Wham. 

—Mkr. B. P. STROMBERG, a former member of the 
board of. education at St. Louis, Mo., died at his 
home in Maplewood on January 29, following an 
attack of pneumonia. Mr. Stromberg was 70 years 
old. He had completed two 6-year terms as a mem- 
ber of the board. 

—Mnr. M.-SPENCER STONE has been elected to the 
board of education of Ogden, Utah, for a five year 
period, to succeed Mr. Thomas M. Irvine. 


—Mr. Frep A. Samant tees te ARBLOW has been elected presi- 


dent of the school board at Mt. Clemens, Mich. Mr. 
F. J. Heavener has been elected as member of the 
board to fill a vacancy. 

—Muiss A. HELEN ANDERSON has been appointed 
supervising teacher of publications for the school 
system at Denver, Colo. Miss Anderson will have 
as her duties the handling of school publicity and 
the editing of various monographs published by the 
school authorities. Miss Anderson previous to her 
present appointment was a teacher of English at 
the South High School. 

—Mrs. Ida Farr Miller has resigned from the 
school board of Wakefield, Mass., after a service of 
24 years. Mrs. Miller had been secretary of the 
board for the past twenty years. 

—Dr. F. W. BULLEN, president of the school 
board of Hibbing, Minn., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Range School Board Association. Other 
officers elected were: Frank Stoins, Eveleth, vice- 
president; and Alec King, Coleraine, secretary. 

—The school board of Ravenna, Ohio, reorgan- 
ized for the year 1930, with the reelection of Mr. 
W. J. ROBINSON as president; Mr. E. R. Girrorp 
as vice-president, and Mr. C. A. WERTENBERGER 
as clerk. 

—Mkr. A. A. Massar, who was recently reelected 
as clerk of the school board of Pomeroy, Ohio, 
has completed 33 years of consecutive service on 
the board. 
for the first time in 1897. From January, 1912 to 


September, 1914, he was president of the board, 7 


and since that time has served as clerk. 
—Mnr. WILLIAM TIERNEY, of Englewood, N. J. 


recently completed 25 years of service as a mem- |) 


ber of the school board of that city. 


Mr. Massar was elected to the board ~ 


—Mr. ARCHIE J. Pratt, the oldest member of | 


the school board at North Adams, Mass., 


was © 


elected as president of that body at its reorgan- Fi 


ization. Mr. Pratt succeeds H. B. Clark, who had 
been a member for more than sixteen years. 

—Mnkr. W. E. Bice has been reelected as a mem- 
ber of the school board of Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


fare! palaapen 


—Mk. F. J. Emeny has been reelected as pres) 


ident of the school board at Salem, Ohio. Mr. F.9 
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Require Advanced Methods 


In Interior Communication ! 


Educational methods are forever being improved. So are methods 
of achieving school supervision. 


At one time, intercommunication in schools was dependent on foot 
power, or else neglected altogether. Today, schools are large and 
complex. Smooth operation demands the finest tools of efficiency. 


This is why Strowger P-A-X has become an essential item of 
equipment in the country’s leading high schools, elementary schools 
and colleges. Its uses in checking absentees, obtaining immediate 
connections with the custodians, summoning pupils, instructing teach- 
ers and in a variety of other practical services make Strowger 
P-A-X an essential aid in handling daily routines. 


Strowger P-A-X is the only private automatic telephone system that is 
built of apparatus adopted as standard by public telephone companies. The 
equipment is rugged, durable, easy to maintain and is practically trouble-free. 


Strowger engineering service is backed by more than forty years of exper- 
ience in the production of automatic telephone equipment for service the 
world over. You may call upon Strowger engineers for any information you 
may desire, and they will submit detailed studies of any project on request. 
Write them for further information, or ask for Bulletin 1026. 


STROWGER,SUTOMATIL 


OiAwWL SYSTEMS 


INCLUDE: 


Public Automatic Telephone and Signalling Systems 
Private Automatic Telephone Systems—(Strowger P-A-X ) 
Code Signal Systems ( Audible and Visual) Fire Alarm Systeme 
7S Tele-Chec Systems ( for theatres) Watchmen’s Supervisory Systems 
: i Railway Communication Equipment Marine Telephone & Signalling Systems 
Miscellaneous Telephone and Signal Accessories. 


Engineered, Designed and Manufactured by 


Automatic Electric Inc. 


Factory and General Offices: 
1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U.S. A. 


Sales and Service Offices: 

Los Angeles Cleveland , Atlanta Kansas City 
Geen” St. Paul New York Detroit Philadelphia 
GeneraRExport Distributors: 

The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago 


In Canada . Independent Sales & Engineering Co., Ltd.; Vancouver 
In Australasia . . . «+s + Automatic Telephones, Ltd.; Sydney 
In Japan. ... .« Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Tokyo 
Associated Companie:: 
American Electric Company,Imc... »- - - + + + + Chicago 
International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd. . London 
Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Company, Ltd. Liverpoo! 
The New Antwerp Telephone & Electrical Works . . Antwerp 













also in a variety of beautiful colors. 
Made of solid colored synthetic resins 
with chromium or gold plated fittings. 


In answer to the modern vogue for 
color the popular Monophone may 
now be had, not only in black, but 
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P. MULLINS was reelected vice-president, and Mr. 
ALBERT Hayes as clerk of the board. 

—The school board of Alliance, Ohio, has re- 
organized with the election of Mr. HERBERT WOOLF 
as business manager, and Mr. J. S. GARMAN as pres- 
ident. Two new members, Mr. DILLON Crist, and 
Mr. T. W. Cope, took their places on the board 
for the first tme. 

—Mnr. W. C. FIsHER has been reelected as pres- 
ident of the school board of Lorain, Ohio, for a 
second consecutive term. 

—Mr. Cuarces H. May has been reelected as 
president of the school board of Circleville, Ohio. 

—Dr. B. O. Kreriick has been elected pres- 
ident, Mr. C. F. WALTON clerk, and Mr. NorMAN 
FULTON vice-president of the school board at Fre- 
mont, Ohio. 

—Mr. Cuartes H. Jones has been reelected 
president, Mr. RaAtpH HAMILTON vice-president, 
and ALLIeE L. StrFr_er clerk, of the school board 
at Jackson, Ohio. 

—Mkr. Joun E. Evans has been reelected pres- 
ident of the school board at New Lexington, Ohio. 
Mr. W. E. PLETCHER was named vice-president, 
and Mr. C. R. Ripenour clerk of the board. 

—Dr. J. L. Carrer has been reelected president 
of the school board of Fostoria, Ohio. Mr. A. L. 
MANN was reelected as vice-president, and Mr. W. 
J. Dau was chosen as clerk-treasurer of the board. 

—The school board of Portsmouth, Ohio, has 
been reorganized with the reelection of Mr. W. B. 
ALTSMAN as president, Mrs. R. D. MARTING as 
vice-president, and Mr. W. C. HAZLeBECK as clerk. 

—Mr. F. E. McCrain has been reelected as 
president of the school board of Lima, Ohio. Mr. 
W. C. DERBYSHTRE was elected clerk, to succeed 
J. G. Watson. 

—Mkr. E. B. Hucues has been reelected pres- 
ident of the school board of Hamilton, Ohio. Mr. 
Hughes has completed five years of service on the 
board. 

—Mr. WALTER H. Cotes has been reelected as 
president of the school board of Troy, Ohio. Dr. 


GeorRGE E. MCCULLOUGH was elected vice-presi- 
dent, and Mr. R. A. Kerr, secretary-treasurer. 

—Dr. ABRAM SrIMon has taken his place as a 
member of the school board at Washington, D. C., 
succeeding Mr. Isaac GANS. 

—Miss Loretta Geary has been elected secre- 
tary of the school board of Homestead, Pa., to suc- 
ceed Miss SarA WEIS. 

—Mrp. A. E. CRANNEY, retiring member of the 
school board of Logan, Utah, was the guest of 
honor at a dinner in the high school, given by the 
members of the board, the superintendent, and the 
clerk of the board. The board was reorganized with 
the election of Mr. OLE SONNE as president; Mr. 
JosepH H. TArbet as vice-president; Mr. DAvip 
TARBET as clerk; and Mr. H. J. HATcH as treas- 
urer. Mr. A. G. OLoFson took his seat for the first 
time as a member. 

—Mr. A. A. Swope has been reelected as pres- 
ident of the school board of North Canton, Ohio. 

—Mr. W. W. WILKERSON has been elected as 
president of the school board of Nashville, Tenn., 
to succeed Eugene Nichol. 

—Mr. Jackson M. PAINTER, a member of the 
school board of Williamsport, Pa., died at a local 
hospital on January 1, following an operation. 

—Dr. E. E. StuTsMAN has resigned from the 
board of education of Washington, Iowa, after a 
service of nine years. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 

—The school committee of Lynn, Mass., has 
ruled that, hereafter, every school-department em- 
ployee must renew his automobile license at his 
own expense. 

—The board of education of Portland, Me., has 
abolished the practice of keeping children after 
school as a disciplinary measure. The main reason 
given for this order is that children who are thus 
detained, are forced to leave the buildings after 
traffic officers assigned to streets in the immediate 
vicinity of the school buildings leave for other du- 
ties when the school has been formally dismissed 
and the children are well on their way home. The 
detained children lose such protection. 


THE SERVICES OF DR. GEORGE W. 
GERWIG OF PITTSBURGH 


The school board of Pittsburgh, Pa., recently 
adopted a resolution of appreciation on the services 
of Mr. George W. Gerwig, who has resigned as sec- 
retary of the school board, after a service of 
eighteen years. He had been a member of the board 
continuously from 1911 up to his retirement on 
January 31, 1929. The resolution reads as follows: 

The thoroughly great man is he who has done 
everything that has come his way; he who has never 
despised anything, however small, of God's making; 
he who has understood the art and joy of humble life. 
Dr. Gerwig, throughout his career, has shown a deep 
and wide range of interest in children, and no service 
was too great or too small for his immediate attention. 

He received his elementary education in the public 
schools of Pittsburgh and his degree of Bachelor of 
Arts from the University of Nebraska in 1889, and 
the degree of Master of Arts in 1891. The University 
of Pittsburgh, in 1904, conferred upon him the degree 
of doctor of philosophy. His educational training was 
supplemented by summers at Chautauqua, by several 
trips to European countries, and by intimate contact 
with pleasing personalities. 

Mr. Gerwig began his service in the administrative 
end of public-school work as secretary of the board 
of school controllers of the City of Allegheny in 1892, 
and served continuously until 1911, when the Alle- 
gheny schools came under the jurisdiction of the 
present board of education. He was elected secretary 
of the Pittsburgh board of education which position 
he held down to the time of his resignation. 

In addition to his wide service in the field of public 
education, Mr. Gerwig rendered conspicuous service 
as a public lecturer and author. For many years he 
was a trustee of the Chautauqua institution and a 
trustee and secretary of the Frick Educational Com- 
mission. His service on these two commissions is an 
outstanding contribution to the educational life of 
Pittsburgh and will be remembered by the many 
teachers who have profited by the training received. 

Mr. Gerwig had the happy faculty of combining 
good hard commonsense with idealism, and while the 
school board will miss his active participation in the 
counsels of the members, it is confidently believed that 
his chief interest is still in the public schools of 
Pittsburgh. 
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Combination Cabinet Wardrobe Cabinet Stationery Cabinet Teachers’ Cabinet 





‘‘Doorless” 
Cabinet 
W. D. H. W. D. H. W. D. H. W. D. H. W. Dz. Hz. 
36 x 18 x 78” 36 x 18 x 78” 36 x 12 x 66” or 78” 36 x 18 x 78” 36x 9 x 66” or 78” 
” ” ” " 36 x 12 x 66” or 78 
36x21x78 36x 21x78 36x15x78 36x 21x78 36 x 18 x 66” or 78” 
36 x 24 x 78” 36 x 24 x 78” 36 x 18 x 66” or 78” 36 x 24 x 78” 36 x 21 x 78” 








Sportsman’s Janitor’s Cabinet 
Cabinet 
Ww. Bb. W. D. H. 
36 x 18 x 78” 36 x 18 x 78” 
36 x 21 x 78” 36 x 21 x 78” 
36 x 24 x 78” 36 x 24 x 78” 





DURABILT 


HERE are thousands of uses in schools and other places for 
Durabilt Steel Cabinets. 


For secure, dust-proof, fire-retarding, vermin-proof and orderly 
storage of classroom supplies, stationery, office equipment, tools, instru- 
ments, blue prints, drawings, maps, printing cuts, machine and electrical 
supplies; for wardrobe purposes and innumerable other uses Durabilt 
Cabinets are an economical necessity. 


To save floor and aisle space, the doors on Durabilt Cabinets are full 
opening and can be swung against the side of cabinet where they are 
completely out of the way. Cabinets can be had without doors when 
enclosed protection is not required. 

Durabilt Steel Cabinets are unlimited in application. This adaptability 
is due to the numerous sizes available and combinations of adjustable 

interior equipment that can be arranged. 


A wide range of cabinets and interior equipment is carried in 





Electrotype Cabinet 
(With 2” or 3” Plain Drawers) 


W. D. H. stock for prompt shipment. Write or phone for prices and 
36 x 18 x 66” or 78” further information. Our suggestions and quotations 
36 x 21 x 66” or 78” will not place you under any obligation. 

36 x 24 x 78” 


0 better built than Durabiltl 





Key Cabinet 


Storage Cabinet (Capacity 100 to 800 Hooks 


(With Shelves and Shelf Partitions) oo a ome Larger 
W. D. Hz. WwW. D. Hz. 
=" . ‘<= a Small 15 x 44% x 30” 
x 21x or ” 
36 x 24 x 78” Large 24 x 4% x 30 





Counter and Desk High Blue Print, Map and Plan Cabinets 


oe (With 3” Drawers having flap at front and hood at rear) 
Ww. oO w, DH. 
36x 18x42”, , , 
‘ 36 x 18 x 42”, 66” or 78” 
36 x 21 x 42” or 30%” w’ gen ” 
36 x 24 x 42” or 3014” 36 x 21 x 42”. 66” or 78 


36 x 24 x 42” or 78” 


STEEL CABINETS 








Tool Storage Cabinet 
(With 2” Tool Drawers, 3” Shelf 
Trays and Shelf Partitions) 

W. D. Hz. 
36 x 18 x 66” or 78” 


36 x 21 x 66” or 78” 
36 x 24 x 78” 





Tool Storage Cabinet 


(With plain shelves) 
W. D. Hz 

36 x 12 x 66” or 78” 
36 x 18 x 66” or 78” 
36 x 21 x 66” or 78” 
36 x 24 x 78” 





Desk High 
Cabinet 


W. D. H. 


1914 x 18 x 30%” 
1914 x 21x 30%” 





DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 


ee Ak 


400 ARNOLD AVE., Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 


AURORA, !ILL. 
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HEREVER civilization exists, there you will find the 
Waesenes All over the world its swift keys are 
responding to the slightest touch as they weave tales 
of romance, record new discoveries in science and 
dispatch orders to move the wheels of commerce. For 
three decades this great machine has met every chal- AND SERVICE 
lenge...giving excellent service and superb workman- EVERYWHERE, 
ship under the most exacting tests. Today, through 
sheer merit, the UNDERWOOD is the accepted leader, 
as it speeds the world’s business in every country of 
the globe. Truly, it is the STANDARD of the WORLD! 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Underwood 


Standard, Noiseless and Portable Typewriters... Bookkeeping Machines 


“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand~ Speed the “World’s Business” 
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Splendid opportunity 
to use this space for 


Health 
Safety 
Thrift 


Instruction 


Holden Book Covers 


Divert the Daily Wear and Soiling 
from the BOOK to the COVER 


Made from an Unfinished Leatherette Material 


Flexible— Durable — Waterproof —Weatherproof 


A machine made Cover 
+ 
Nocomplicated folding 
or intricate cutting 


?, 
—~— 


No waste caused by 
difficulty in adjusting 


cover to book. 


The Book Cover that provides Book Protection. 


DATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


THE HOLDERS 


Miles C. Holden, President 







IineN Bodh Ak enon 


—Mr. Tuomas O. BAKER, retiring district super- 
intendent of schools of New York City, was a 
guest of honor at a dinner, given by the Associa- 
tion of District Superintendents at the Hotel Astor, 
on January 22. Supt. W. J. O’Shea and President 
George J. Ryan of the board of education, were 
among the guests. 

—Mr. H. P. SHEPHERD, superintendent of 
schools of Knoxville, Tenn., has been elected pres- 
ident of the Tennessee School Officers’ Association, 
He succeeds C. B. Ijams, of Jackson. 

—Mkr. F. H. Gitiianp, of Sibley, Iowa, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Devils 
Lake, N. Dak. 

—-Mr. L. L. Morris, of White Plains, N. Y., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at North- 
port, to succeed M. D. Losey. 

—Supt. Georce B. MILter, of Aberdeen, Wash., 
has been reelected for his seventeenth consecutive 
term as head of the schools. Mr. Miller has com- 
pleted twenty-three years of service with the city 
schools. 

—Mkr. Ira B. FEE, of Missoula, Mont., has been 
reelected as superintendent for a new three-year 
term. Mr. Fee enters upon his fifth three-year term 
on August 1. 

—Supt. Cuartes A. KITTRELL, of the west side 
schools of Waterloo, Iowa, has been reelected for 
a three-year term, effective on July 1. 

—Svupt. D. J. Boones, of Lorain, Ohio, has been 
elected president of the Ohio Education Associa- 
tion for the year 1930. He succeeds Mr. J. F. 
RICHESON, of Youngstown. 

—Mr. Henry J. Gerwinc, formerly assistant 
superintendent of schools of St. Louis, has been 
elected superintendent of the school system for a 





four-year term, at a salary of $11,000 per annum. 
Mr. Gerling came to St. Louis as principal of the 
Laclede School, later serving as principal of two 
other schools. He was made assistant superinten- 
dent of schools, which position he continued to 
hold under two former superintendents. He is a 
graduate of the University of Missouri, and holds 
three degrees given by that institution. 

—The several service clubs of Anacortes, Wash , 
are directed by schoolmen. SupT. GAYLORD WILSON 
GREEN serves as president of the local rotary club, 
and PRINCIPAL DEFoRE CRAMBLITT is president of 
the Kiwanis club. Both of these clubs devote con- 
siderable attention to boy’s work in the schools. 

—Mr. Henry F. Sutton has been reelected 
superintendent of schools at Green Bay, Wis., for 
a new term of three years. 

—Mkr. Fioyvp C. Wizsur, deposed superintend- 
ent of schools at Vandercook Lake, Mich., won 
his suit when a jury granted him $5,000 of $6,000 
in back salary and cleared his name of charges 
made by members of the board. The school board 
is expected to appeal the case. 

—Mrkr. H. F. Stee re, of Ann Arbor, Mich., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Jackson, 
Mich., to succeed E. O. Marsh. Mr. Steele is a 
graduate of Albion College and the Kalamazoo 
Teachers’ College, and holds degrees given by the 
University of Wisconsin, the University of Chicago, 
and Teachers College. Since 1928 he has pursued 
a special graduate course at the University of 
Michigan in preparation for a Ph.D. degree. 

—Mkr. J. B. RusseEtt, 70, for thirty years super- 
intendent of schools at Wheaton, IIl., died at his 
home in that city after a brief illness. Mr. Russell 
went to Wheaton from Henry county, where he 
had been superintendent of schools. His first posi- 
tion in the suburb was as professor of science at 
Wheaton College, after which he became superin- 
tendent of schools. He was a member of the Round 
Table of Illinois, an organization of Illinois school 
superintendents. 

—Mnr. THEOPHILIS JOHNSON, retiring principal 
of Public Schools 11 and 125, Queens, New York 
City, was the guest of his staff and friends at a 
testimonial dinner, given in the Hotel Astor, on 


Springfield, Massachusetts 





Saturday, January 12. President George J. Ryan 
and Mr. Thomas H. Sweeney both related some of 
Mr. Johnson’s triumphs in school activities. An or- 
namented sun dial on a granite pedestal was pre- 
sented to Mr. Johnson as the gift of his teachers. 

—Svupt. Lutu Pickett, of Superior, Wis., has 
been reelected for another year, at a salary of 
$5,000. 

—Dr. Davin FELMLEY, 72, president of the IIli- 
nois State Normal University, died at his home in 
Normal, on January 24. Dr. Felmley who had been 
one of the leading educators of the state, had been 
president of the teachers’ college for nearly thirty 
years. Because of failing health, Dr. Felmley had 
presented his resignation, which was to become 
effective on July 1. He was the oldest member of 
the Illinois teachers’ association and the Illinois 
schoolmasters’ club. 

—Mkr. Joun B. Hacen has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Hanley Falls, Minn., to 
succeed Theodore Gilbertson. 

—Mrkr. Frep A. SEAMAN, principal of the Seaman 
Rural High School at North Topeka, Kans., has 
announced his candidacy for the office of state su- 
perintendent of public instruction on the Repub- 
lican ticket. 

—Mkr. H. C. Weber, of Nashville, Tenn., has 
resigned from the superintendency after a service 
of fifty years. Mr. Weber, who had been superin- 
tendent of schools for the past eleven years, was 
best known for his all-year school and other pro- 
gressive educational methods. 

—Mkr. EvuceEne C. Stevens has retired as princi- 
pal of the Stevens, Albion, and Ellsworth Schools 
of Denver, Colo., after a service of more than 
thirty years. Mr. Stevens completed sixty years of 
service in the teaching profession. Mr. CLAUDE B. 
PENDLETON succeeds Mr. Stevens as principal. 

—Mr. AvuBREY BENNETT, who succeeded Mr. 
Claude Pendleton as principal of the Bryant School, 
Denver, Colo., was formerly a member of the facul- 
ty of the Baker Junior High School. 

—Supt. E. W. Mackey, of Milan, Mich., has: 
been reelected for another year as head of | 
school system. Mr. Mackey is completing his fif'h 
year in Milan this year. 
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FREE TRIAL 


Toschools unfamiliar with 
our brushes, we will se 

one for 30 days free trial’ 
to be paid for only if) 
found entirely satisfac-' 
tory. Write for one to- 
day. 


Milwaukee Dustless Brushes 
are used by: 
Kingston, N. Y., Schools 
Plainfield, N. J., Schools 
N. Y. Ethicultural School 
Montana State Normal 
General Electric Co. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Swift & Co. 
and hundreds of others 
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—Mk. J. J. Keyes has been appointed as acting 
superintendent of schools at Nashville, Tenn., suc- 
ceeding Mr. H. C. Weber, who resigned. 

—Supt. P. C. Emmons. of Mishawaka, Ind., was 
one of the speakers at the meeting of the research 
club of the state association of city superintendents 
held in Frankfort on February 5. Mr. Emmons 
talked on the subject of vocational guidance. 

—Supt. W. G. Botcom, of Virginia, Minn., has 
announced his resignation, effective with the close 
of the school year. 

—Supr. A. C. DEAMER, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
has been reelected for a new three-year term, 
which is to become effective next September. 

—Svupt. Henry F. Sutton, of Green Bay, Wis., 
has been reelected for a term of three years. Mr. 
Sutton was elected last summer and his term 
would have expired in July. 

—Supt. I. M. ALLEN, of Highland Park, Mich., 
has been reelected for a new term of three years, 
beginning with July. 1930. During Mr. Allen’s term 
of office, a survey of the school system was under- 
taken, an administrative council was organized, the 
teaching load was standarized, and an analysis of 
the financial status of the school system was car- 
ried out. The entire school system was reorganized 
to meet a reduced revenue, which occurred when 
the Ford plant was moved. He provided for more 
adequate prevocational training by having students 
take vocational courses and vocational music. 

—Mkr. C. W. SHuMway, of Vancouver, Wash., is 
entering upon his 35th consecutive year as superin- 
tendent of schools. During his long period of serv- 
ice, Mr. Shumway has seen the system grow from 
a dozen teachers to 120, and the number of the 
school buildings increase from three to ten. A new 
junior high school has been named for Mr. 
Shumway. 

—T. R. Core has resigned the superintendency 
of the Seattle, Washington, schools. He gives as his 
reason the fact that the city will soon have a board 
of education that will support unionism in the 
teaching service. The Tacoma News Tribune, in 
commenting on the resignation, says: ‘““Two years 
ago some of the Seattle teachers announced they 


had joined the American Federation of Labor, but 
later withdrew from that organization when the 
school board refused to renew contracts of mem- 
bers. Cole says that two new members favorable to 
unionism were elected last spring, and that the elec- 
tion of a third member would give the unionists a 
majority. He said he does not intend to see the fine 
system which he has been responsible for building, 
torn down by such strife as has beset the Chicago 
schools, and that he would rather quit an $11,000 
job than work under similar conditions.” 

—Supt. R. A. Kraus, of Edgerton, Wis., has 
been reelected for a three-year term. 

—Mkr. Davip WEAVER, of Emmet, Ark., has been 
appointed as assistant supervisor in the division of 
school buildings and grounds of the state educa- 
tion department. Mr. Weaver will assist Mr. J. O. 
BAKER, supervisor of the division, in preparing 
plans for new consolidated buildings to be erected 
in various parts of the state. 

—Muiss Beryt HEnry, principal of the high 
school at Hope, Ark., has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools, succeeding D. L. Paisley. Miss 
Henry holds degrees given by Henderson College 
and Peabody College, and has also completed spe- 
cial courses at the University of Colorado and the 
University of Chicago. 

—Dr. Harry S. GANDERS, who recently took 
over the deanship of the teachers’ college at Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., is in charge of 
the training of high-school teachers for one of the 
most populous sections of the country. The terri- 
tory served by the University embraces central 
New York and touches New England, Delaware, 
and Ohio, with sections of Ontario and Penn- 
sylvania. 

—Supt. CHARLES Poor, of Traverse City, Mich., 
has been reelected for a new three-year term. 

—Supt. W. Lioyp Garp, of Beardstown, IIl., has 
been unanimously reelected for the next school year. 

—SAMUEL LEvy, an attorney, has been appointed 
as a member of the New York City board of edu- 
cation to succeed the late M. Samuel Stern. He 
was born in New York and has attained prominence 
in philanthropic work. 


MILW AUKEE 


of disease + - 


Test made by the Health Department 
of the City of Milwaukee 


The following test, conducted by the Health Department of 
the City of Milwaukee, proved the advantages of Dustless 


School rooms were swept by ordinary methods and also with 
Milwaukee Dustless Brushes. 


Gelatin plates were exposed to the school room air for one 
minute before and after sweeping by each method. 
laden dust particles settled on the plates and developed into 
germ colonies as shown by the above photographs. The germ 
colonies were counted and the effects of the several methods 
of sweeping upon the number of germs circulating in the air 


Germ 


It was found that by reducing the germ laden dust in the air 
the Milwaukee Dustless Brush had far outdone all 
other methods of sweeping. 


It is only natural that the City of Milwaukee now uses 
Milwaukee Dustless Brushes exclusively for the sweeping of 


DUSTLESS BRUSH CO... 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSINEIEE:. 





—SuptT. GEoRGE M. Harris, of Hardin, Mont., 
has been reelected for another three-year term. Mr. 
Harris served as principal of the high school for 
five years, and had completed four years as super- 
intendent of schools. 

—Supt. F. E. Conner, of Belle Fourche, S. 
Dak., has been reelected for a new term of three 
years. Mr, Conner has been superintendent of 
schools since July, 1925, and previous to that was 
principal of the high school. 

—Mkr. V. J. Linn, of Virgil, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Alpena for the 
next school year. 

—Mkr. C. T. Vance has taken over the duties 
of superintendent of schools at Morristown, Tenn. 

—Mkr. W. J. SHIRLEY has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Havre, Mont., for another 
term. 

—Svupt. Davin S. Frye, of Bronson, Ohio, has 
been reelected for a fourth consecutive year, at 
an increase in salary. 

—Supt. L. W. Serer, of Harlem, Mont., has 
been reelected for another year. 

—SuptT. G. N. CuHIxp, of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
has been reelected for a new term of two years. Mr. 
Child has completed five years of consecutive serv- 
ice as head of the school system. 

—Mkr. A. H. Dovuc tas, of Butte, Mont., has an- 
nounced his retirement, effective on August 1 next. 

—Dr. WititAmM H. P. Faunce, educator and 
president emeritus of Brown University, died at his 
home in Providence, R. I., on January 31. Dr. 
Faunce, who was 71 years old, retired last June as 
head of the University. He was graduated from 
Brown University in 1880, and was president of the 
University from 1899 to 1929. 

—Mr. SAMUEL E. SHULL retired from _ the 
superintendency of Perth Amboy, N. J., on 
January 26, after the completion of 35 consecutive 
years of service. During his period of service, Mr. 
Shull saw the city grow from a community of 9,- 
000 to a city of 55,000 population. Before going 
to Perth Amboy in 1895, Mr. Shull had been 
superintendent of schools in Easton, Pa. 


—Mr. Cuar es S. Ciark, for 28 years super- § 
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_ . |" WHEN THE FLOORIS | 
_  BLOX-ON-END 


HIS illustrates a Bloxonend floored 

handball court in the Illinois Ath- 
letic Club, Chicago. The same flooring 
has been installed in the courts of 
Princeton University, Medinah Athletic 
Club, City Club and Harvard-Yale- 
Princeton Club (Chicago), Adelphi Col- 
lege, Garden City, N. Y., Philip’s Exeter 
Academy, Exeter, N. H., and in numer- 
ous other colleges and universities. 





A floor of Bloxonend is inherently re- 
silient and inherently fast. It issmooth, 
durable, attractive and affords a sure 
foot-hold and is safe—no splinters. The 


end-grain fibres form the wearing sur- 
face. 


Nearly all prominent school architects 
specify Bloxonend for gymnasiums 


and shops. Write for Booklet “School 
Floors.” 


CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING COMPANY 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Representatives in Leading Cities 


BLOX- 


FLOORING 


Bloxonend is made of Southern Pine 
with the tough end grain up. It comes 
in 8 ft. lengths with the blocks dove- 
tailed endwise onto baseboards 
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Lays Smooth 
Stays Smooth 
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Teacher Is Lazy 
Yet Efficient! 


HE teacher whose room is equipped with an 

Alternator, blackboard book of 8 slate pages, has 
a distinct advantage over the teacher who does the 
best she can with ordinary tools. 


The modern housewife keeps house more efficiently 
and has more freedom because of electrical appliances. 
So the school teacher with the help of an Alternator 
can give her students more of her time and her help 
than the teacher hampered by inadequate schoolroom 
equipment. 


The Alternator makes teaching so “easy”. Just use 
the Alternator for quizzes, demonstration work, prob- 
lem project system, permanent attendance records and 
lessons to be kept from day to day. Maybe the teacher 
who wants an Alternator could be called lazy but we 
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would call her modern and efficient. 


Write for Alternator prices and our catalog No. A-4 


THE K-M SUPPLY CO. 


119-123 W. 8th St. 
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(Concluded from Page 88) 
intendent of schools at Somerville, Mass., died 
suddenly on January 29 at his home in that city. 
Mr. Clark, who was 72, met with a serious accident 
a few years ago, from which he never fully 
recovered. 

Mr. Clark was born in Lowell, Mass.. February 
19, 1858. He was a graduate of Dartmouth Col- 
lege in the class of 1882, and held degrees given 
by Dartmouth College and by George Wash- 
ington University. He was supervising principal 
and director of intermediate instruction at Wash- 
ington, D. C., from 1890 to 1908, before going to 
Somerville. In 1928, at the completion of his 28 
years of service, Mr. Clark was elected superin- 
tendent emeritus of the school system. 

—Supt: W. E. HorrmMan, of Mahnomen, Minn., 
has been unanimously reelected for a fifth conse- 
cutive term, with a liberal increase in salary. Mr. 
Hoffman is a graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin. 

—Supt. D. E. WiepMan, of Bellingham, Wash., 
has been reelected for another three-year term, 
beginning with June 30, 1930. 

—Supt. A. C. Deamer, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
has been reelected for a new three-year term, be- 
ginning with September, 1930. Mr. Deamer has 
completed eight years of service in the Cedar 
Rapids schools. 

—Mr. LinperR W. Hacker, of the Illinois State 
Normal University, has announced his candidacy 
on the Republican ticket for the office of state 
superintendent of public instruction. He will be 
opposed by Francis G. Blair, the present incumbent 
of the office. 

—Supt. W. Jay McGarity, of Aiken, S. C., is 
serving his fifteenth consecutive year as head of 
the school system. 

—Supt. CHartes C. HucHeEs, of Sacramento, 
Calif., has been reelected for a new four-year term. 
Superintendent Hughes has completed seventeen 
years of consecutive service as head of the school 
system. 

—Mr. Georce W. O’BrIEN has been appointed 
vice-principal of the junior and senior high school 
at South Milwaukee, Wis., to succeed Mr. C. H. 


Emigh, who has resigned. Mr. O’Brien was former- 
ly principal of the high school at Richland Center. 

—Mr. EDGAR VANDERBILT, of Pasadena, Calif,., 
who served for ever fifty years in the New York 
public schools until his retirement a decade ago, 
died on January 17 at his home in Pasadena. 

—Mr. R. P. RosENTHAL, for ten years superin- 
tendent of schools at Oconto, Wis., has resigned. 

—Svupt. C. M. BarpweL.t, of Aurora, IIl., for- 
merly at East Aurora, was guest of honor at the 
opening of the new Bardwell School, which was 
erected under his supervision. The school has ac- 
commodations for 900 pupils and cost $553,000. 

—LoraAINE E. Wooster, former state superin- 
tendent of the Kansas schools, has been admitted to 
the bar in Oklahoma. 

—Mr. James A. EstTIL1, of Okemah, Okla, has 
resigned. He is succeeded by Mr. W. P. Hopper, 
formerly principal of the high school. 

—Miss LaurA SHEPHERD has been appointed 
superintendent of the Beaver (Utah) Seminary, to 
succeed Parnell Hincley. 

—Mr. Mavyz, of Montana, has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools at Hull, Iowa, to succeed 
the late J. F. Stamper. 

—Mkr. J. M. Hopces has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Tyler, Tex., for a term of 
three years. 

—Svupt. Epwin C. Broome, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
has been reélected for a new six-year term. Mr. O. 
P. CornMAN, Mr. A. J. Gerson, Mr. Louts Nus- 
BAUM, and Mr. PARKE SCHOCH were reélected as 
associate superintendents. 

—Mr. G. H. SANnBERG, of Rochester, Minn., has 
been reélected for a new term of five years. 

—Mrs. Kart ApAms has been elected acting su- 
perintendent of schools at Santa Cruz, Calif., to fill 
the position left vacant by the death of her 
husband. 

—Mr. James H. Ristey, of Pueblo, Colo., has 
been elected president of the Colorado Education 
Association for the year 1930. 

—Mkr. D. T. WErr has been appointed as acting 
superintendent of schools at Indianapolis, Ind., to 
succeed Mr. Charles Miller. 

—A tribute to Mr. Frank H. Woon, formerly 


Kansas City, Mo. 





director of the school buildings and grounds divi- 
sion of the New York State Education Department, 
was paid at a testimonial dinner, given by the men 
of the department on December 20, in Albany, N. 
Y. Mr. Wood retired last spring after 46 years of 
service to the schools of the state. 

Among the speakers at the dinner were Commis- 
sioner of Education Frank P. Graves, Dr. Harlan 
H. Horner, secretary of the state teachers’ asso- 
ciation, and Dr. G. M. Wiley, assistant commis- 
sioner of secondary education. Mr. Wood was 
presented with a testimonial book containing the 
signatures of his colleagues in the department. 


—Mkr. R. C. WittiaMs has recently been ap- 
pointed as director of research for the schools of 
the state of Iowa. Mr. Williams is a graduate of 
Central College, the University of Chicago, and the 
University of Iowa, and is the holder of a master’s 
degree. He has enjoyed a wide experience in school 
administration and is a regular contributor to the 
educational literature. 


—Dnr. G. H. Reavis, formerly professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Pittsburgh, and high- 
school supervisor in Missouri, will act as high- 
school supervisor in Ohio. Mr. Reavis holds a de- 
gree given by Columbia University. 


SCHOOL VENTILATION COSTS IN 1930 


The American Heating and Ventilating Magazine 
in a supplement issued for the recent convention of 
the American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers, gives prominence to the cost of heating 
and ventilation in schools and other educational 
buildings of the school type. The cost of heating 
and ventilation in schools will represent a higher 
percentage of the total building cost of the year 
1930 than in any other type of structures. It will 
represent a total of 14.32 per cent of the entire cost. 
The nearest approach to this is office buildings 
which will require expenditures of 10.61 per cent. 
The estimates for 1930 would indicate that $641,- 
000,000 will be spent for school buildings and other 
educational buildings of the school type and that of 
this vast total, $65,365,168 will be spent for heating 
and $25,634,184 will be spent for ventilating 
systems. 
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Tune in on the Graybar Hour, 10 to 10:30 Eastern Standard Time, every Tuesday night . . Columbia Broadcasting System 





STRANGE WHAT LIGHT WILL DO 


where there is no 


BALANCED LIGHTING 


A class-room may be equipped with high 
efficiency lighting units and still be poorly 
lighted. 

Errors in lessons—and, what is more im- 
portant, dangerous eyestrain—may result from 
well-intentioned, but unscientific misapplica- 
tion of otherwise excellent lighting units. 


Fortunately, growing eyes can be protected 
from such undesirable lighting freaks. 


Experience has shown the most useful light- 
ing to be an adjustment of variable quantities 


The famous Shelcrest fixture, with Bakelite 
holder—a new idea in lighting fixtures. The 
leader in the Graybar line. But only one of 
a great many Graybar fixtures. 


—_—— es 


FOR BALANCED 
LIGHTING, WEIGH: 


Reflected 
Glare 


Horizontal | 
Light vs. 


Direct 
Glare 
Flat 


Vertical 
Light vs. 
Shadow 
Depths vs. | 


| 


Maintenance 





Showing how various fac- 
tors balance, for best 
results in any given case. 


———coUuPON ———— 
Graybar Electric Co., Graybar Building, Lexington Avenue and 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: We are interested in knowing more about BALANCED LIGHTING. 


NAME 


ADDRESS............ 


—in a fixture, the balance of lighting factors 
against its requirements. Eight points are here 
involved, as the table shows. 

From this comes Balanced Lighting, the key- 
note of the Graybar Lighting Line—the yard- 
stick employed by Graybar lighting engineers 
in selecting, from all types of fixtures, the best 
fixture for a given purpose. 

Why not apply that yardstick to your light- 


ing problems? See coupon below ... 


GraybaRS 


BALANCED LIGHTING 
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Ty pical Tw ollie School 


Stronger, Airier, Insulated Buildings for Ruy 
School Housing Need 


Circle A Schools and Gymnasiums provide attractive quarters for any 
size of student body —at a reasonable cost and in a ver y short time. For 
unstance: 4 men erect the one-room school i in five days. Other buildings 
“go up ” correspondingly as fast. € Circle A walls are insulated — four 
layers thick. They keep out heat, cold, and noise. « Circle A Buildings 
are reinforced atevery thr ‘ee feet and at all four corners. They aretr uly more 
rigid than most frame buildings. « And, last but very important — Circle A 
Buildings are handsome substantial structures that can stand w ith pride i in 


the most expensive company. Send for i interesting details. No obligation. 


IRCLE A BUI 





BUILDING NEWS 
OF THE SCHOOLS 


A PLAN FOR A NATIONAL ADVISORY 
COUNCIL ON SCHOOL-BUILDING 
PROBLEMS 
The committee on school-building service pre- 
sented to the National Council of State Superin- 
tendents and Commissioners of Education at its 
meeting in Washington, on December 9, a set of 
resolutions concerning a proposed plan for a na- 
tional advisory council on school-building problems. 
At the meeting held at that time, it was voted unan- 
imously to organize an advisory council on school- 

building problems. 

As will readily be seen, the plan for the advisory 
council calls for a division of the country into nine 
regions, each of which has an advisory council com- 
posed of a state superintendent, a city superintend- 
ent, a county superintendent, a school-board mem- 
ber, an architect, and the chiefs of the divisions ot 
schoolhouse planning. The nine councils in turn 
make up the central advisory council. The first 
meeting of the national council took place on Feb- 
ruary 26, at Atlantic City, N. J., in connection with 
the meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association. 


NEW YORK CITY BUILDS SCHOOL EVERY 
THIRTEEN DAYS 

A new school building every 13 days on the aver- 
age is the record of the New York City board of 
education, according to a statement of Mr. George 
J. Ryan, president of the board. 

Including the schools under construction, the 
stupendous building program of the post-war period 
called for an expenditure in excess of $250,000,000 
and provided more than 350,000 new sittings to 
take care of the increase in school population. 

The 10-year program, planned to meet the imme- 
diate needs as the schools became more crowded, 
and shiftings of population created a demand for 
new schools in outlying districts, produced 289 


600 S. 25th St., 


(Portable - 


buildings, the majority of which have been erected 
where most needed — that is, in Queens, Brooklyn, 
and Bronx boroughs. 

Under the operation of the program, 30 of the 
289 structures were erected in Manhattan, and the 
rest were distributed among five different boroughs. 
In addition, 13 new buildings were opened with the 
beginning of the new semester. These added 14,000 
to the city’s school sittings. The peak of the con- 
struction was reached in 1925, when 64 schools 
were erected, with a total of 111,425 sittings. 

The total cost of the 10-year building program 
was $201,420,000, and the structures now in various 
stages of construction have used up appropriations 
of about $49,000,000. Altogether, there has been 
expended a total of $263,920,000 on school con- 
struction since 1920. 


THE ST. PAUL SCHOOL-BUILDING 
PROGRAM 

The school board of St. Paul, Minn., has issued 
a statement concerning the program of school im- 
provement which has been carried out under the 
eight-million-dollar school-bond issue authorized in 
1917. The report shows how the city has profited 
from the bond issue in modernizing and enlarging 
the school plant. The bond issue of November, 
1928, provided for $150,000 for specified school im- 
provements. 

The report points out that practically every item 
of expenditure on school improvements within the 
past twelve years was made possible by the gen- 
erosity and foresight of the citizens in approved 
bond issues. The eight-million-dollar issue, which 
was divided into two parts, one of which was ap- 
proved in June, 1917, and the second in November, 
1922. It provided $2,644,040 for new buildings, 
$870,237 for additions to schools, $194,235 for re- 
modeled schools, $486,162 for new grade-school 
sites, $3,122,879 for junior and senior high schools, 
and $378,381 for junior- and senior-high-school 
sites. There is a balance of $4,257 not yet assigned 
for any purpose. 

The entire building program was divided among 
more than 100 individual projects, including 20 
grade schools, 14 grade additions, 20 grade sites, 
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14 ane: site : bietans, 14 junior and senior high 
schools, and 9 junior- and senior-high-school sites. 
Prior to the issuance of the bonds, a detailed 
study was made of the population and school 
growth, and the projected improvements were care- 
fully gone over, keeping in mind population shifts 
and industrial developments. New locations were so 
chosen that every new building would harmonize 
with the layout of the schools and would provide 
satisfactory school facilities for every child in 
the city. 
THE PROGRESS OF THE DENVER SCHOOL- 
BUILDING PROGRAM 

The school-building program during the past 
year has continued to keep pace with the growing 
educational needs of the city. A total of five build- 
ing projects were completed during 1929. These in- 
cluded two elementary schools erected at a cost of 
$94,000, and three additions to schools, costing 
$371,000. 

The 1930 building program includes a junior high 
school to cost $500,000, an elementary school to 
cost $240,000, and another smaller school to cost 
$65,000. 

Of the newly completed buildings, two, the Ells- 
worth and the Ashley, were dedicated in January 
with suitable programs. The Ellsworth School was 
named for Mr. L. C. Ellsworth, a pioneer who 
served on the school board from 1876 to 1878, and 
again from 1883 to 1889. The Ashley School was 
named for Mr. E. M. Ashley, another pioneer, who 
served on the school board from 1874 to 1877. 


THE SELECTION OF SCHOOL SITES 

“The school building should be so placed as to 
be readily accessible to groups of children. The 
dangers of traffic now have an important bearing 
on school location. There should be no near-by 
nuisance, such as railroads, abattoirs, factories, and 
similar conditions.” 

So reads a recent report issued by the United 
States Public Health Service: “The grounds should 
be well drained and the play area should be sur- 
faced so as to be free from mud on wet days. In 


the grade schools, there should be a minimum of 
(Continued on Page 95) 
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You can save floor space and considerably reduce 
the cost of heating school buildings with R-W Dis- 
appearing Door Wardrobes. Eliminate ordinary 
cloakrooms altogether . . . wraps are kept in the 
classroom, free from the possibility of pilfering. 
Ventilation is greatly improved by air currents 
which pass under and through R-W wardrobes, 
carrying odors, dampness, and germs from cloth- 
ing out through ventilating grills. 


Another distinguishing feature of R-W equipment 
is the continued easy, quiet, trouble-free operation 
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Save space... 


and improve classroom ventilation 
with R-W School Wardrobes 








assured by special designing. Compound Key 
Veneered flush or panel doors are guaranteed 
against warping, swelling, and rough usage. 


Richards-Wilcox assumes full responsibility for 
complete wardrobe installations with disappear- 
ing doors in any wood finish, with or without con- 
tinuous blackboards, as illustrated and described 
in Catalog No. A-53. 


Send today for your free copy of this new catalog 
profusely illustrated in colors and containing floor 
plans of many types of R-W wardrobe installations. 
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(Coninued from Page 92) 
50 square feet of play area for each pupil, and 
additional ground space for gardens is highly desir- 
able. Trees are not to be considered a necessity on 
the school grounds. 

“They should never be near enough to the build- 
ing to cast a shadow over the windows. Land- 
scaping should, of course, be done if there is room, 
but this should not be given preference to the ex- 
clusion of playgrounds.” 

In discussing the question of schoolhouse exter- 
iors, the report says: “The exterior of the building 
should be planned to be as attractice as possible, 
without interfering with the natural illumination 
of the rooms. No grade school should have more 
than three floors. Of course, the building should be 
fireproof. The halls should be wide and have as 
much natural ventilation and illumination as pos- 
sible. The exits from the building should be wide 
and it is very important that all doors in the build- 
ing — in the rooms, in the halls, and to the outside, 
should open outward. The doors leading from the 
building should be equipped with automatic fool- 
proof devices which will open the door when pushed 
by any child. The reason for this is to prevent the 
piling up of children in case of panic. It is notable 
that in all the disasters of recent years in school 
buildings the great loss of life has been due to this 
piling up, either behind locked doors or in narrow 
stairways. The hallways should be well lighted and 
always have some natural illumination. The furnace 


room should have fireproof walls, ceiling, and 
doors.” 


EVEN TEMPERATURE IN SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 

“The best schoolhouse is the one which fulfills 
the requirements of healthfulness and dollar value, 
with the least expenditure in first cost, operation, 
and maintenance.” This was said by H. M. Nobis, 
consulting engineer, Cleveland, Ohio, in discussing 
the subject of an even temperature in school build- 
ings. Mr. Nobis continues: 

‘‘Healthfulness in schoolhouses includes health- 
ful location, good water, sanitary plumbing, maxi- 
mum sun, minimum dust, and freedom from soot 
and smoke. It also includes good building construc- 


For Modern School Buildings- 


Modern Floor Materials 
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tion for durability, low heat losses, minimum of 
noise transmission, elimination of dirt-harboring 
areas, and the adequate heating and ventilation of 
all rooms. 

“Good heating and ventilating is based essentially 
on the strict observation of natural laws which sug- 
gest simplicity. Simplicity is not cheapness in heat- 
ing and ventilating. Its sound value includes the 
getting of results, maximum life of materials, and 
the operation and maintenance of an all-round 
efficiency. : 

“Tt is not an easy matter to combine hygienic 
requirements and dollar value, warranting results 
even from a technical point only, but it is much 
more difficult to combine these requirements in 
such a way as to guarantee an economical opera- 
tion, when applied to human and mechanical 
energy. 

“Tt is well known that the majority of the school 
boards do not pay the requisite wages for the oper- 
ation of an elaborately equipped heating and venti- 
lating system, hence the often-heard complaint that 
the equipment is not properly operated.” 


DEDICATION OF THE OWOSSO 
HIGH SCHOOL 

The dedication of the new high school at Owos- 
so, Mich., took place on the evening of February 
10. President Charles McKenny, of the Michigan 
State Normal College, gave the principal address 
of the dedication. Several representatives from 
various state institutions, and the architect, Mr. 
William B. Ittner, of St. Louis, gave talks. The 
Argus-Press, of Owosso, issued a special edition 
for the occasion. 

The new high school is the first and largest unit 
of the program determined after a study of the 
building needs of the city by Supt. E. J. Willman 
and his board of education. The remaining units 
will follow as soon as the funds permit. 


MOBILE STARTS NEW SCHOOL- 
EXTENSION PROGRAM 
The school board of Mobile, Alabama, will re- 
ceive from the city commission and the county 
board of revenue an appropriation of $300,000 for 
the financing of an extensive program of remodel- 
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ing and enlargment of schools. Four-room additions 
will be erected for the Citronelle and Bayou La 
Batre schools, for which the sum of $50,000 has 
been provided. The City of Mobile will erect two 
units of twenty rooms each for Negro schools. Mr. 
F. W. Clark has been employed as the architect for 
the new school-expansion program. 

As part of the building program, the school board 
has completed plans for two units of eight rooms 
each for the Murphy High School. In addition to 
these, a gymnasium will be erected for the same 
school, at a cost of approximately $65,000. Messrs. 
Warren, Knight & Davis, are the architects for 
these improvements. 


NEW BUILDING AT OLYMPIA, WASH- 
INGTON, DENOTES PROGRESSIVE 
TREND IN SCHOOL 
ARCHITECTURE 

The Garfield Junior High School, which was 
recently completed at Olympia, Washington,. indi- 
cates the passing of one of the educational land- 
marks in the city and the beginning of a new trend 
in local school architecture. The new Garfield 
School replaces an old building erected more than 
forty years ago. 

The building, which is in the Italian Renaissance 
style, has an exterior of old-ivory cement, with a 
red-tile sloping roof, surrounding a flat deck, and 
cast-stone and face-brick trimming. It consists of 
two stories and a full basement, providing for an 
auditorium, a manual-training shop, a home-eco- 
nomics department, a library, and a cafeteria, in 
addition to thirteen classrooms. The exterior walls, 
corridors, and exits of the building are entirely fire- 
proof, while semifireproof construction has been 
used for the remainder of the structure. 

A covered passageway connects the building with 
a large outdoor play pavilion in the rear, which has 
sufficient ceiling height for basketball practice. It is 
equipped with a drinking fountain and lavatory 
facilities. 

The building in its completed state represents the 
results of wise planning and foresight on the part 
of the architect, Mr. Joseph H. Wohleb, and Mr. E. 
L. Breckner, superintendent of schools. Credit 
should also be given to the six board members, who 
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We are always appreciative of the fact that 
careful design and good workmanship con- 
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cooperated with the architect and the superintend- 
ent in carrying forward the construction plans. 


A SCHOOL FIRE-INSURANCE CASE 

An interesting fire-insurance case, affecting 
school property, was recently tested in the courts 
at Erie, Pa. Stripped of its legal verbiage the case 
simply amounts to this: 

The Erie school district received bids from in- 
surance companies seeking to cover property val- 
ued at $3,100,000. A mutual company submitted 
the lower bid. An action seeking to restrain the 
school district from placing the insurance was en- 
tered. The claim was set up that the negotiations 
with a mutual company were illegal. The cost of the 
insurance was estimated at $27,900, but the antici- 
pated return of 85 per cent promised to bring the 
entire premium cost for three years down to $4,185. 

The opposition based its contention upon the 
constitutional provision, which forbids any munici- 
pal corporation from becoming a stockholder in any 
corporation, because such participation involves a 
liability. The Pennsylvania state constitution seeks 
to prevent municipal corporations from joining as 
stockholders in hazardous business ventures, and 
loaning their credit for such purposes. 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, however, in 
rendering its decision, held that the purchase of 
insurance in a mutual company, having a limited 
liability, did not come within the meaning of the 
constitution. The school district does not become 
a stockholder, nor is it loaning its credit. Hence, the 
placing of insurance in a mutual company is quite 
regular and legal. 


BUILDING NEWS 

—tThe school board of Warren, Ohio, has sold 
$210,000 in school bonds for the purpose of build- 
ing a new school and erecting an addition to another 
building. The bonds are in denominations of $1,000 
each and bear interest at 5 per cent, payable semi- 
annually. 

—Provo City, Utah. The school board has be- 
gun work upon a school-building program, involving 
an expenditure of $325,000. The program, devel- 
oped by Supt. Charles A. Smith, includes the erec- 
tion of two junior-high-school-building units, and a 


small elementary-school unit. 
—Tyler, Tex. The school board has awarded 
contracts for the erection of two junior high 


SS ee 
ARE BOTH THE ARCHITECT AND THE 
CONTRACTOR NECESSARY? 


Perhaps the easiest way to compare the 
functions of the architect and the contractor 
is to turn for a moment to the medical field. 
Here, the architect is comparable to the doc- 
tor and the contractor may be likened to the 
druggist. 

In other words, it is the duty of the archi- 
tect to diagnose the client’s building problem 
and to prescribe a correct treatment based on 
his highly specialized training and experience. 
And after the treatment is specified, it is the 
architect’s further task to watch the develop- 
ment of the building project, see that the treat- 
ment is correctly administered, and to make 
such changes as circumstances dictate. The 
Architect is a professional man whose plans 
and specifications are but symbols of his nat- 
ural talent and the skilled service he renders. 

It is commonly the duty of the contractor to 
assemble the material exactly as prescribed, to 
organize capital and labor, and to execute the 
work specified in a prompt and efficient man- 
ner. With his technique of organization and 
construction he must convert the practical de- 
veloped formula of the architect into a beauti- 
ful and useful building. The contractor is pri- 
marily a business man whose merchandise is 
the brick, stone, pipes, wiring, and so forth, 
properly placed. 

Because each has a separate and distinctly 
essential function to perform, we believe you 
will agree with us that both the architect and 
the contractor are necessary to thoroughly 
satisfactory building. 

Illinois Society of Architects. 
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schools. The buildings were planned by Bryan & 
Sharp, architects, of Dallas, and will be completed 
in September, 1930. 

—A building survey has been begun at Plymouth, 
Wis., by a committee from the state education de- 
partment. The survey is being made to assist the 
school board in determining the distribution of 
school population in the location of new building 
sites for school expansion. 

—tLaramie, Wyo. A high school, costing $325,- 
000, has recently been completed. The building has 
a large auditorium, a gymnasium, a library, and a 
swimming pool, and is wired for radio and inter- 
communicating telephone system. The building 
covers the major portion of a city block, and with 
the junior high school built some years ago, pro- 
vides a plant valued at more than one-half million 
dollars. 

—HMinneapolis, Minn. The superintendent of 
schools has prepared a tentative building program 
covering the ensuing four-year period. 

—Weston, W. Va. The second unit of a three- 
unit grade-school building will be completed during 
the year 1930. The building will cost $50,000, and 
the equipment $10,000. 

—kKenosha, Wis. The school board has made a 
number of changes in the interior of school build- 
ings to increase safety and to decrease fire hazards. 
The changes were made following a careful survey 
of building conditions. 

—New York, N. Y. Steps have been taken to 
expedite the erection of-four new schools included 
in the 1929 school-building program. A contract 
has been awarded for the erection of one ele- 
mentary school, and plans will be approved for 
three additional buildings. 

—St. Joseph, Mo. The school board has sold 
$500,000 worth of 4-per-cent school bonds. The 
bonds average 12.7 years, and date from February 

1, 1930. The present bond issue is the first lot of an 
issue of $2,180,000 which the board has in hand for 
disposition. 

—A new high-school building has been com- 
pleted and occupied at Milford, Iowa. The struc- 
ture which was designed as a wing of the former 
building, completed in 1911, was completed at a 


cost of $70,000. 
(Concluded on Page 98) 
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O school board need spend its time 

in worrying about roof mainte- 
nance details. The simplest, safest solu- 
tion of the roofing problem, either for a 
new building or an old one, is to have 
your local J-M Approved Roofer put on 
a Johns-Manville Twenty-year Bonded 


Vote’ Yes’ for 


ad Roof. Such a roof is guaranteed by 


Johns-Manville and by the National 
Surety Company for twenty years. 


Johns-Manville 
Twenty-year 


Bonded Roof 


There are more than twenty types of 
Johns-Manville roofs. From this line 
you can choose a roof suitable for every 
variety of building, while the period cov- 
ered by the bond may be twenty, fifteen 
cr ten years in accordance with the ser- 
vice desired and the size of your ap- 
propriation. 





J-M Built-up Roofs are applied only 
by expert roofers. The work of appli- 
cation of each bonded roof is scrutinized 
carefully by a Johns-Manville Inspector. 
Afterwards a J-M Inspector examines the 
roof at intervals. In other words, a J-M 





Photo by Curtiss-Wright Flying Service 


The new Tilden High School at Brooklyn, N. Y. is protected by a J-M Roof 
Approved Roofer—J. J. Fisher, Brooklyn 


Roof is backed by more than the bond 
we give you. It is backed by painstaking 
care in every move from the manufacture 
of the materials, through their applica- 
tion and on into the succeeding years. 
And this care is taken by one of the 
nation’s leading manufacturers of roof- 
ing materials. 


We welcome opportunities to advise 
school boards, and their architects, on 
their roof problems. We will recom- 
mend from more than twenty distinct 
types the roof best suited for your 
school. 


You owe it to your buildings to see 
that they are protected. 


Johns-Manville 


BUILT-UP ROOFS 


ay can combine absolute safety against fire or 


storm with colorful, pleasing effects by the 
PRODUCTS wear out. 





use of J-M Asbestos Shingles. They never 
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1. COORDINATION 


tion is extremely important. 


Write for free Manual 
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APPARATUS 
COMPANY 


tories” 


Lunt and Mr. 

Haley have personal- 
ly selected each piece of apparatus supplied in these units. 
Many of the items were developed in their own labora- 
tories. In the manuals they tell just how to use this par- 
ticular equipment to secure best educational results. 
From the administrative viewpoint, this perfect coordina- 


3. PORTABILITY One 


Folding handles of generous size make 
transfer of the olive green steel cabinets so easy that one 
set of equipment is often used in several classrooms and 
even by different departments. 
and Digestion” has been used to teach food chemistry in 
domestic science, hygiene, and biology. This, of course, 
in addition to its broader use in General Science. 


2. PREPARATION 


ties. 
less than two years. 


teacher called the 
units “Portable Labora- 


Unit 14 on “Food Diet 


No time is taken for 
preparation either be- 
fore class or during the period. Material of correct type, 
form, size, and fit is in the cabinet ready for use at all 
times. A teacher using the units invariably performs more 
demonstrations and yet has more time for outside activi- 

This saving alone will usually pay for the units in 


4. ECONOMY 


purpose and is the simplest type of apparatus whieh will 
demonstrate the principle effectively. The quantity of 
each item furnished is based on average classroom condi- 
tions as determined over a period of four years 
ence to these basic principles has eliminated laboratory 
waste wherever Lunt & Haley Units are used. In some 


of the units the actual cost per demonstration is less 
than 10 cents! 
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Each piece of equipment in a 
unit is there for a particular 
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The building, which covers an area 100 by 100 
ft., contains a gymnasium-auditorium, a com- 
mercial department, a science laboratory, and a 
home-economics laboratory, in addition to eight 
classrooms. It was planned and erected under the 
direction of Messrs. Beuttler & Arnold, architects, 
of Sioux City, Lowa. 

—Longview, Tex. A new high school has been 
completed at a cost of $120,000. The building 
contains an auditorium, a library, a gymnasium, 
and a domestic-science department, in addition to 
22 classrooms. It was planned and erected under 
the supervision of E. G. Withers, architect, of 
Fort Worth,. Tex. 

—Salem, Mass. The mayor and the members 
of the school board recently made a tour of in- 
spection of the city school plant, preparatory to 
compiling the 1930 list of estimates on repairs 
and equipment needed for the school year. Items 
of repairs include carpentry, plumbing, painting, 
roofing, masonry, window shades, and clocks. 

—Mr. Philip Zoercher, state tax board member, 
speaking recently before the Indiana Schoolmen’s 
Club, urged competitive bidding for every school- 
building project in the state. He cited the fact 
that only one type of direct-indirect ventilating 
system is commonly specified in building plans. 
Increases in school-building costs in Indiana dur- 
ing the past fifteen years, according to Mr. Zoercher, 
may be attributed to the inclusion of building 
features of questionable value. Plans and specifi- 
cations for school buildings, said Mr. Zoercher, 
should designate both the unit and direct-indirect 
systems of heating, so that there will be plenty of 
competitive bidding. 

—The school board of Haverhill has taken action 
toward. a survey of the school plant, preparatory to 
the erection of a number of school buildings. The 
action followed petitions presented by representa- 
tives of the parent-teacher associations who asked 
for additional school-building facilities. 

—The school board of Clinton, Mass., has adopt- 
ed a policy of purchasing a certain amount of ad- 
justable school furniture each year, to replace the 
obsolete nonadjustable type. It is expected that 
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only another year will be required in which to com- 
plete the installation of adjustable furniture. 

—New York, N. Y. An increase of 16,000 seats 
in the high schools, junior high schools, and elemen- 
tary schools has been made with the opening of the 
new school term in February. The largest number 
of seats, 11,000, are in high schools, with 4,000 
seats in the elementary schools, and 1,000 in the 
junior high schools. Manhattan and Brooklyn Bor- 
oughs each have a new high school, both of which 
are coeducational and offer commercial courses. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. The school board has or- 
dered a reappraisal of the city school properties to 
eliminate the present variance in insurance poiicies 
and evaluations. It was brought out in a study of 
insurance premiums that some buildings are insured 
for as much as 500 per cent of their book value, 
while others are insured for a small percentage over 
their book value. A total of 974 insurance policies 
amount to $2,300,000 on school property valued 
at $12,000,000. 

—Corpus Christi, Tex. The school board has 
refused a petition of the taxpayers, requesting a 
school-bond issue of $500,000 for new buildings. 
The petition was lost, following a report of the 
auditor, who showed that not more than an issue 
of $200,000 could be obtained and at the same time 
keep within the financial limitations. 

—New York, N. Y. The board of education has 
adopted a new school-building program involving 
an expenditure of $50,000,000. The new program 
provides for fewer elementary schools than former- 
ly, but offers increased provision for trade and in- 
dustrial education, continuation classes, and high 
schools. 

There are now under construction by the school 
board 62 buildings, to cost $48,902,944, and to pro- 
vide sittings for 91,589 pupils. Plans in preparation 
represent an outlay of approximately $25,000,000. 

The proposed program will provide buildings for 
industrial high schools for girls and boys, and for 
a continuation school in the Bronx, for an indus- 
trial high school for boys in Brooklyn, and for a 
building for the Staten Island vocational and con- 
tinuation school. There will likewise be provision 
for new high schools and additions to high schools. 


It is expected that the total of the building pro- 
gram will reach close to $53,000,000. 

—Two junior high schools, the South and the 
North junior high schools, were dedicated at Water- 
town, N. Y., on December 2 and 3. The schools, 
which have been in use since the first of the year, 
represent a part of the school construction program 
for which a bond issue of $995,000 was voted last 
year. 

—Racine, Wis. The board of education is com- 
pleting plans for a new junior high school and ele- 
mentary school. In connection with the erection of 
these schools, the board made a careful study of 
economies in construction and maintenance to be 
obtained by building a joint building. 

—The new Natrona County High School swim- 
ing pool, at Casper, Wyo., will be occupied in April. 
The new unit adjoins the high-school building on 
the east wing, and will be completed at a cost of 
$75,000. With the erection of the final unit, a gym- 
nasium, the building will represent a total invest- 
ment of $1,000,000. 


—Lawrence, Mass. The school board has made 
a tour of inspection of the school plant, preparatory 
to taking steps toward a school-building program. 
—San Benito, Tex. The school board has begun 
plans for a school-building program. The new pro- 
gram will include among other buildings, a high 


‘school, which is to cost $250,000. A number of new 


buildings will be needed to meet the rapid increase 
in enrollment. 


—The Texas teachers’ association has recently 
adopted an extensive program for the advancement 
of education within the state. It includes plans for 
obtaining higher educational qualifications for the 
teaching profession, increased financial support and 
budgeting for schools, teacher retirement and ten- 
ure, equalization of educational opportunity for all 
children, adequate development of research, an ex- 
tensive program for membership of teachers in the 
association, liberal policies for teachers’ sick leaves, 
recognition of classroom teachers and their contri- 
butions in professional matters, and the promotion 


of single-salary schedules based upon equal train- 
ing and experience. 
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RIGHT DRESS 


Rigid—Resilient—“The Right Dress” for Any Floor Surface 


Here’s the Shine-All Soldier, 
Just call him “NEUT.” 

He guards all your floors, 
And makes dirt scoot. 


Shine- All Sales Company 
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Shine-All is truly a Guardian for 
your floors. A neutral cleaner, free 
from alkali, lye, or harmful abra- 
sives. Shine-All will save you time 
and money by completing your floor 
maintenance requirements in one 
operation. Shine-All cleans, polishes 
and preserves with one application. 


Distributors for 


Hillyard Chemical Company 


St. Joseph, Missouri, U. S. A. 


Copyright 1930 
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ORGANIZE NEW SCHOOL CABINET AT 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 

A professional school cabinet, comprising super- 
visors and principals in the schools, has been organ- 
ized at Springfield, Ill. The cabinet which has been 
intrusted with the duty of working out major poli- 
cies for the professional management of the schools, 
is codperating with Supt. J. Harry Winstrom and 
with the administrative officers of the school 
system. 

The cabinet was organized with two main ob- 
jectives in mind. First, it seeks to effect a closer 
coordination of the various school units; and sec- 
ond, it is intended that the work of the schools shall 
reflect in proper proportion the interests and de- 
mands of the local community. 

The regular cabinet meeting is held once each 
month, with the superintendent of schools in charge. 
All persons in the school system in charge of super- 
visory or advisory activities must be in attendance. 
The meetings are open to the general public, and 
the members of the board of education are given a 
special invitation to attend. In addition to these, 
the presidents of the parent-teacher association and 
of various civic organizations are urged to attend 
these meetings. 


THE LENGTH OF THE SCHOOL YEAR 
IN CITIES 

The number of days that the city schools of the 
country are in session has been gradually increased. 
Within the past two years, 50 of about 800 cities 
reporting have added from 5 to 20 days to the 
school term, according to the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation which has recently compiled information on 





the subject. The State of New York has increased 
the term to 190 days. Even though the tendency is 
to lengthen the school year, comparatively few city 
schools are in session more than 185 or 190 days a 
year. In cities having a school term of ten months, 
there are often so many holidays that the schools 
are in actual session only 185 to 190 days, and in 
many cities having a nine months’ term, the actual 
number of days taught is much less than 180. 

The average length of the school term in the 
cities of the country as a whole could be greatly 
increased if the school month were made to con- 
sist of 20 days actual teaching, as is done in the 
State of Pennsylvania. In that state, in cities hav- 
ing a nine months’ term, schools are in sessicn 180 
days, and in those cities having a ten months’ term, 
schools are in actual session 200 days. 

It is evident that a school term increased by a 
month would require an increased school budget, 
but if pupils can complete twelve years of work 
in less than twelve years by lengthening the school 
course, the additional expense would not be so great. 

The all-year school is found in only a few cities, 
but many have organized summer schools which are 
in session six weeks. These schools are for pupils 
who have failed in a subject or two, and for those 
who are capable of advancing a grade. By extending 
the summer school to twelve weeks, and dividing 
the school year into quarters, it is possible to pro- 
vide a program with no break, even if the pupil 
does not attend school for more than three quarters. 


A SUMMARY OF THE SCHOOL LAWS OF 
OHIO GOVERNING TRANSPORTATION 
Mr. T. Howard Winters, assistant director of 

education for the State of Ohio, has compiled a 

summary of the laws governing school transporta- 

tion. Under the school law, the driver of a school 
bus must be under bond; he must have a certifi- 
cate of qualifications from the county board or the 
city superintendent that he is at least 18 years of 
age, of good character, and qualified; but a high- 
school student of 16 may be granted a driver’s 
certificate. The certificate may be revoked on proof 
of improper conduct, or neglect of duty, and that 
renders void the driver’s contract. The driver of a 


Consult a Hillyard Floor Maintenance Engineer 


Branch offices and 
warehouse stocks 
in all principal 
cities. 





school vehicle is liable for damages arising from 
his negligence, but the school board is not liable. 

Additional requirements provide that the vehicle 
must afford the driver an unobstructed view ahead 
and to each side. He must bring it to a full stop 
before crossing the tracks of any railroad cross- 
ing, or interurban electric line, and may not pro- 
ceed until certain that no car or train is approach- 
ing. All drivers must stop 10 ft. from the bus load- 
ing or unloading, and must remain there until the 
children are in the bus if loading, or have reached 
the near roadside if unloading. The driver must 
load and unload on the right side of the road. 
Transportation contracts run for a period of one 
year or more. A board cannot pay for liability in- 
surance and may not be held liable for injury to 
pupils. The driver is liable for his own negligence, 
whether the bus is owned by the school district 7 
or not. ; 


THE COST OF PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 

The sum of $40,000,000 is being expended in this 
country for the transportation of pupils to and from 
school. This statement is made by the U. S. Office 
of Education, in its report for 1928. The increase 
from 1926 to 1928 was $5,000,000. Over a dozen 
states spend more than a million dollars each for 
transporting pupils. 

Mr. Timon Covert, who compiled the report, also 
says that “A statistical study of over half of the 
states discloses that horse-drawn vehicles for this 
purpose are steadily receding in favor of motor- 
propelled busses. In 1928 there were 42,768 motor 
vehicles, with only 5,961 horse-drawn carriages in § 
over half of the states.” 

Closely associated with transporting pupils is 
the movement toward school consolidation, Mr. 
Covert explained. The consolidated school, it was 
further explained, in its most general terms is a 
school formed by the union of two or more schools 
in rural territory furnishing transportation. 

In commenting on the consolidated schools, Mr. 
Covert made the following statement: “The total 
number of consolidated schools reported by 43 
states is 17,004. The number for Idaho is estimated, 


(Concluded on Page 103) 
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SECTIONFOLD 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


PARTITIONS 
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Sectionfold Partitions inGymnasium of Junior High Schools, Jacksonville Fla. 
Mellen C. Greeley, Architect 
O.P. Woodcock, Contractor 


Make the Most 
Out of the “Gym’ 


coo have anwumbecr of ac- 
tivities at the same time 


Sectionfold Partitions dividing classrooms in High School, Peabody, 
Mass. Note blackboard panels in doors and pocket door at right. 
Frank Irving Cooper Corp., Architects 


ILSON ‘‘SECTIONFOLD”” PARTITIONS may be drawn 
out at will to form as many rooms as are needed 
for the activities being conducted. 


When folded back the entire “gym” may be used as 
one room. 


Other outstanding advantages are as follows :— 
1—Prevent interference between participants of different games. 


2—Avoid necessity for permanent hand ball and squash courts. 
Space for such courts can be sectioned off at will and then 
made part of the main gymnasium when desired. 


3—May be equipped with slate blackboards for classroom use. 


4—Small doors in partitions give easy access to all rooms. 


5—Panelled differently on both sides, if desired, to harmonize 
with surroundings. 
6—Adapted toold buildings as wellas those under construction. 


7—Perfect operation because of our own installation and 
service offices in principal cities. 


8—Woodwork and hardware all products of our 
factory and all of best quality obtainable. 

9—Five year guarantee with each installation. 

Get full details and illustrations showing how SECTION- 


FOLDS are increasing the gymnasium and classroom facilities 
of modern schools. 


Send for Catalog No. 14 


THE J.G. WILSON CORPORATION 
Il East 38th St., New York City 
Offices in all Principal Cities 


Also manufacturers of Rolling Partitions and School Wardrobes. Catalogs on request. 








OVER FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS 
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History becomes romance, students live with masters of 
music and travel with men who write their geographies 
through.... 


THE CONE ON THE CLASSROOM WALL 


In each school equipped with Powerizer Sound System, 
all classrooms are within whispering distance of the prin- 
cipal’s office. Daily bulletins or a few words from the dis- 
tinguished visitors are delivered from there to every student, 
without assembly. The athletic instructor orders “windows 
up’, and conducts exercises for all simultaneously. Special 
records, verbal and musical, and current events from the air 
illustrate and enliven courses. In the auditorium every word 
of the speaker is audible to those even under the balcony. 
The Sound System is a tool of education. A booklet of in- 
terest to educators and other executives of commercial and 
philanthropic enterprises will be sent to those who write us 
and request it. 


j RADIO RECEPTOR COMPANY, INC. 
110 Seventh Ave., New York City 


a 
Licensed by Radio Corporation of America and Associated 
Companies. 


Installations are made by authorized electragists every- 
where in the United States and Canada. Successful sound 
systems have been developed for: 


Theatres Hotels Restaurants 
Dance Halls Skating Rinks Amusement Parks 
Apartment Houses Fair Grounds Steam Ships 
Schools Hospitals Railway Terminals 
Excursion Boats Civic Centers Stadiums 


OWERIZER 
SOUND SYSTEMS 


ASB-3-30 
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Complete 
Projection Equipment 
For the Classroom and 
Auditorium 


The selection of projection equipment for the 
presentation of motion pictures is a problem 
that varies decidedly with the design and con- 
struction of each individual auditorium ... a 
problem that for successful solution requires 
the attention of projection experts. The Edu- 
cational Division of the National Theatre Sup- 
ply Company offers a unique equipping service 
to every American School. Its staff will assist 
in the selection of the right equipment — will 
supervise its installation . . . A sure and eco- 
nomical means of getting the best projection 
results in auditorium and class room. 


World’s Largest Source for: 


MOTION PICTURE PROJECTORS 
COMPLETE AUDITORIUM EQUIPMENT 


PROJECTION SCREENS FOOT LIGHTS 
STAGE SCENERY SPOTS AND FLOODS 
STAGE RIGGING COMPLETE ACCESSORIES 
AN ADVISORY PRINCIPLES OF GOOD 
SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS PROJECTION — Free! 
National Projection Ex- This new booklet out- 


perts will gladly confer lines the fundamentals of 
with any school adminis- good projection for the 
trator in the solu- school auditorium. 
tion of projection 7a ZA Its practical non- 
problems, submit- Yi technical informa- 
ting prices and in- Ys tion will help in 
stallation plans for Z4 the selection of the 
projection booth and right equipment. 
auditorium equip- Write for your book- 
ment. 1 let today— it’s free! 











A.M.S. 3-30 


Return This Coupon for Your Copy! 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION, NATIONAL THEATRE SUPPLY CO. 







Gentlemen : 
Please send me free of charge and without obligation, a copy of the 
new booklet, “Motion Pictures for the School Auditorium.” 


SPOOR Hee EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE EE EES 
CORRE eee HERE EEE EEE EE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE EEE HEE EE EES 
CORR eee eee EEE EEE EEE EHH EEE EEE EHH EEE EEE EE EEE EH EEE EES 


CRORE EEE EEE HEHEHE TEESE HEHE REE EE HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE HEE EEE 


POPE eee REESE HEHEHE MESES E HEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE EEE EE EES 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
NATIONAL THEATRE SUPPLY COMPANY 
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MULTI-PHONE 


Sends Radio - - - - 
Director’s Voice and 
Phonograph Music to 
Every or Any Room 


You are naturally interested in the most effi- 
cient and economical methods in up-to-date 
education for your school. The Multi-Phone 
is not a luxury, but a necessity, which brings 
“The World’s Best in Education” to each in- 
dividual room. The schools having our unique 


equipment are more than satisfied. 


Radio With the Multi-Phone, selec- 
tive programs may be sent to one or 
more individual rooms to interest and 
inspire the students. The principal se- 
lects the program suitable for individ- 
ual class room work. 


Phonograph Thousands of records are 
available for educational purposes 
which the director may use for march- 
ing, physical exercises, study or enter- 
tainment. 


Microphone The superintendent or 
principal may send his voice to any 
room in the building where a loud 
speaker is installed. The microphone 
increases the principal’s efficiency. 


Television The Multi-Phone provides 
for the television impulse to be trans- 
mitted to any room when apparatus 
similar to loud speakers for sound re- 
production shall be perfected. 


Remember Individual rooms are con- 
trolled from this one unit—the Multi- 
Phone. Write now for additional in- 
formation. 


MULTI-SELECTO PHONOGRAPH, INC. 


(Concluded from Page 100) 


the number for Kentucky is for the year 1925-26, 
the numbers for Maine and for Massachusetts are 
rural schools having two or more teachers, the num- 
ber for New Jersey was reported for 1924-25, and 
those for New Mexico and for South Carolina are 
for the year 1928-29. Data for Arkansas, Connecti- 
cut, Florida, Maryland, and Utah were not 
available. 

“Thirty-four states reported 940 consolidated 
schools established in 1927-28. The number, 17,004, 
of consolidated schools in 43 states in 1927-28 ex- 
ceeds the total number attributed to all states in 
1925-26 by 330. If we add the numbers reported 
for the five states, Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida, 
Maryland, and Utah in 1925-26, the total for 
1927-28 becomes 18,251.” 


SAFETY IN SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION 


—School superintendents and boards of edu- 
cation throughout the state of Ohio are codperat- 
ing with Clarence J. Brown, secretary of state, 
in a campaign for safer and more efficient condi- 
tions on school-bus routes. Some radical measures 
have been placed in operation to insure better 
transportation conditions in the various school 
districts. While a large proportion of the school 
busses have been found to measure up to the 
standard set, a number of drivers have been 
ordered to recondition their equipment or cease 
operating their busses. Some of the principal 
hazards to be noted and eliminated are faulty 
brakes, obscured vision, and insufficient carrying 
capacity. The use of busses and private convey- 
ances by school children while attending basketball 
or other sports in near-by towns has been ordered 
discontinued under present driving conditions. 

In Crawford county, Deputy Commissioner M. 
B. Morrisey has reported that the conveyance of 
children by bus is prohibited unless at least one 
teacher is in charge of each vehicle. The rule “no 
talking to driver” will be strictly enforced during 
the school year. 


HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING SUCCESSFUL 
AT PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


A plan of homogeneous grouping has been suc- 
cesstully employed in the schools of Pawtucket, R. 


1610 MONROE AVE. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


I. Under the arrangement, the groupings have been 
most carefully done with mathematical accuracy; 
however, it has been the purpose to make the plan 
more or less flexible in order not to work injustice 
in any particular case. 

A rotary schedule is used, which has become 
most popular with both pupils and teachers. The 
iiem of fatigue is eliminated to no small extent, and 
opportunity in the several classes is more or less 
equalized. No homogeneous grouping can be com- 
pletely effective with the same course of study for 
all groups, therefore a good deal of time has been 
put in by the heads of departments and the indi- 
vidual teachers on a scheme for providing for each 
group a course accurately graded to the capacity 
of the several groups. Success in this work should 
guarantee achievement of the highest goal set for 
effective homogeneous grouping. Under the scheme, 
every pupil obtains the maximum results commen- 
surate with his natural endowment. 

For the first time in the history of the schools, a 
scientific plan has been outlined in preparing the 
schedule for the year. Achievement has been noted 
and also capacity for learning, and when all things 
are considered, assignment is made to a particular 
group. The likes and dislikes of the individual pupil, 
the desires of the pupil, and of parents, and the 
recommendations of teachers, have been considered 
in the directional work. Master schedules have 
been made from a compilation of subjects elected 
by the entire student body. From this an estimate 
is made of the number of teachers required and 
eventually each pupil has been provided with an 
individual schedule. A good deal of time is saved 
in September, since teachers are given their sched- 
ules of pupils, assignments to home rooms are 
made, and each pupil is ready for work within 
thirty minutes after arrival. At the present time it 
is even possible to give out many of the books on 
the opening day of school. 

The diplomas issued by the school are of three 
kinds, the plain diploma, the diploma with honor, 
and the diploma with high honor. The type of diplo- 
ma is determined by a scholastic index, which 
mathematically divides each class into three parts. 
Each pupil is able to determine for himself the type 
of diploma he is to receive. 





INSTALL RADIO EQUIPMENT AT 
SHELBY, MICHIGAN 

The Shelby High School, at Shelby, Mich., was 
recently the recipient of a complete radio equip- 
ment, the gift of Mr. Will C. Moody, of Chicago, 
Illinois, an alumnus of the high school. The radio 
was installed and has been in successful operation 
since December. 

The equipment consists of a microphone, 12 
loud-speakers for the study hall, 21 for the audi- 
torium-gymnasium, 3 loud-speakers for the small 
classrooms, and 5 for the larger rooms, and a 
microphone placed convenient to the superintend- 
ent. A switchboard just above the receiving equip- 
ment permits the sending of programs to any room 
in the schook The switch is for the use of the in- 
structor in the selection of suitable programs and 
for controlling the volume of sound entering any 
room. The entire equipment may be used to send 
phonograph music to any room, and the various 
functions are controlled by the master switchboard, 
which is located within easy reach of the superin- 
tendent. 

Following the installation of the equipment, the 
high school held open house for the benefit of the 
school patrons and the general public. The radio 
equipment functioned for all educational purposes 
throughout the day. The broadcasting stations pre- 
pared special programs at different times of the 
day, and in the evening there was a special pro- 
gram of speaking, with Deputy State Superintend- 
ent Lloyd Goodrich in attendance. 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 


—The school district of Park City, Utah, is one 
of the few governing units in the state which oper- 
ates on a cash basis. Most of the school and mu- 
nicipal organizations annually borrow money on 
tax-anticipation warrants for current expenses. The 
Park City school board has conducted its business 
on a cash basis for the past ten years, and annually 
sets up interest on bank balances as an item of 
revenue. 

The board announces that the ten-year serial 
bonds issued in 1928, in the amount of $200,000, 
for a high school, will be one-half liquidated at the 
close of the present year. 
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Schoolhouse Floors and Their Maintenance 
James Haworth Longshore, Floor Consultant, Chicago, IIl. 


No part of a school building is in more con- 
stant and more severe use than the classroom 
and corridor floors. The shuffling, walking, and 
running by many feet day by day, across the 
floor area, means everlasting wear and tear. The 
newer forms of teaching method require chil- 
dren to move about the classroom with greater 
frequency and freedom; the newer types of 
school organization necessitate the travel of 
classes from classroom to classroom, and from 
classroom to auditorium, or gymnasium, or 
shop. The floors are used more severely than 
ever before; wear and tear are increased; sani- 
tation and safety hazards are multiplied. Conse- 
quently, floors demand greater attention than 
other parts of the school building, not only as 
to the material employed in the construction, 
but particularly as to maintenance and care. 

In the face of all this, it must be said that 
there appears to be an astonishing lack of 
knowledge on the subject of floor maintenance. 
This is readily revealed when inquiry is made 
as to costs of floor treatment, and of labor and 
equipment involved in floor maintenance. At the 
same time, the fact that floors play the largest 
part in school sanitation, as well as in the deco- 
rative scheme of the modern school building, 
has in recent years come into greater recog- 
nition. 

Leading school administrators, as well as edi- 
tors of educational and trade publications, have 
turned their attention to the matter of school 
floor-cost data. In turn, manufacturers of floor 
equipment and materials, recognizing the im- 
portance of an efficient floor service, have met 
the situation with characteristic enterprise and 
energy. They have fostered research work and 
educational campaigns, and have stimulated a 
sort of floor consciousness. In brief, they have 
promoted floor sanitation and floor beauty. 


Types of School Executors 


In entering a schoolhouse, an office building, 
or an institution, where unsightly and insani- 
tary floors are found, because improper or ob- 
solete maintenance methods are employed, it 
will be learned that several causes may be as- 
signed. It may be found that the man in charge 
belongs to one of two types: First, he has 
sought earnestly for information on the subject, 
and, in fact, has experimented with different 
floor treatments. He has tried to improve his 
floor conditions. The result having been unsat- 
isfactory, he has given up, and resigned himself 
to the old methods. And here, it may be said 
that, in spite of his failure, this type of man is 
to be commended for his desire for progress 
and improvement. He is at least open to new 
ideas. 

Then, there is the second type of man, who 
has vegetated in his job so long that he recog- 
nizes no other practices, materials, or equip- 
ment than those used in the horse-and-buggy 
days. Such a man is usually a liability to the 
community, and frequently a nuisance besides. 
When the question of cost is voiced, he becomes 
even more fixed in his viewpoint. Again, he may 
be fond of Bill, the other salesman, and there- 
fore would not change, even though he had the 
opportunity to get gold dollars for silver dimes. 
No one complains, why should he worry; his 
salary goes on just the same. 

In strong contrast to these two types, there 
is the modern school executive, who is alert and 
circumspect, recognizing that the elements of 
economy and efficiency are involved in the sub- 
ject of floor areas. This third and finest type 
stands ready to investigate the new methods 
and serviceable materials that may be brought 
to his attention. 


Ascertaining Square-Foot Costs 


The floor problem is not a difficult one. Its 
approach involves consideration of the floor 
space, or more properly speaking, the square- 
foot area, and an estimate of the treatment in- 
volved. This treatment of floor maintenance im- 
plies such things as pails, wringers, squeegees, 
mops, electric floor machine, brooms, and the 
like. Then must be considered such items as 
sweeping compounds, floor oils, paint, varnish, 
fillers, cleaners, waxes, etc. 

The next question to be considered is that of 
the labor employed and paid for in treating and 
maintaining the floors for the period of a year. 
There are items, too, of miscellaneous expense 
including light, electric power, heat, etc. The 
items to be reckoned with then are (1) equip- 
ment, (2) materials, (3) labor, (4) miscel- 
laneous. 

Divide the total expense by the floor area and 
the cost per square foot for floor treatment and 
maintenance cost is readily arrived at. The re- 
sults obtained in the way of general appearance 
and sanitation must determine the economy of 
the method to be employed. 

One school executive informed me recently 
that the cost of the treatment and maintenance 
of his floors practically amounted to nothing. 
The reasons he gave were that the school board 
employed a man to fire the boilers, police the 
school grounds, and do everything else, includ- 
ing the care of the floors. Upon learning that 
the man took care of 20,000 square feet of floor 
area, it was easy to understand why mainte- 
nance costs were practically nothing. But, the 
floors were not treated at all and were given 
very little maintenance of any kind. It would 
not have taken even moderately good eyesight 
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EYE TESTING, SCHOOL SEATING, AND 
LIGHTING 

“Because of the close relation between vision 
and general health, eyesight tests should be a part 
of any health examination; otherwise a true esti- 
mate of a child’s health is not obtained. Since cases 
of apparently defective vision and suspected eye 
disease should be treated by skilled specialists and 
not the examiner, the use of teachers and other 
nonmedical examiners is justifiable as the most 
practical means available for preliminary in- 
spection.” 

This statement is advanced by Virna B. Johnson, 
supervisor of health education of the Fargo, N. 
Dak., schools. She further holds that: 

“The testing of vision of the school children in 
public schools may be done by the school nurse and 
the physical-education teacher in each school. De- 
fects of vision frequently rank third among physi- 
cal defects found in school children in this 
country.” 

Miss Johnson calls attention to the fact that “the 
children should be at perfect ease when the eyesight 
testing is engaged in. Small children should not 
know that their vision is being tested, but led to 
think they are playing a game, and never should 
any child know that he cannot play the game as 
well as any other child. This is equally true of older 
pupils. They should not know, during the testing, 
whether they are seeing and reading correctly 
or not. 

“Light should be sufficient and without glare. 
There should be not less than 15 foot-candles 
evenly distributed over the chart (A foot-candle 
meter is of great assistance in determining the 
amount of illumination). Whenever possible, arti- 
ficial light should be used in order to keep the 
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JAMES HAWORTH LONGSHORE, 


Floor Consultant, 
Chicago, Illinois 


to have noted that the floors were covered with 
filth; nor very much reasoning and learning to 
understand that the floors were infested with 
pathogenic bacteria. 

For the sake of the physical welfare and 
health of present and future generations, and the 
moral influences stimulated thereby, the cause 
of cleanliness and neatness must be upheld. In 
this instance, it follows that unkempt, neglect- 
ed, and insanitary floors do not spell true econ- 
omy. On the other hand, clean, sanitary, and 
attractive floors expedite the operations of the 
school, promote the physical welfare of the 
school inmates, and tend in the direction of 
cheerful and wholesome atmosphere. They con- 
stitute an essential factor in the operation of a 
school upon high and efficient standards. 
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illumination constant at all times, on cloudy as 
well as on bright days. 

“Place the child in good light, but so that the 
light does not shine from in front or side directly 
into his eyes; the light should shine directly on the 
chart, however, without glare. The child should 
stand, or be seated on a chair, on the twenty-foot 
line, so that his eye is exactly twenty feet from the § 
chart. If a child wears glasses, these should be § 
removed and a test made first without glasses, fol- § 
lowed by a test with glasses. If only one test is 
recorded, it should be the one with glasses. School 
children wearing glasses should have their eyes 
tested annually to ascertain whether their vision 
is corrected to normal. If the child is myopic 
(nearsighted,) this annual examination should be 
made without exception because of the frequently 
progressive tendency of myopia; if hyperopic (far- 
sighted,) a biennial examination should suffice, if 
it is definitely known that his orgininal correction 
was accurate. Not knowing this definitely, it is best 
to have all children wearing glasses tested annually, 
both with the glasses and without them.” 

In addition to testing the child’s visual acuity, 
it is equally important to determine whether there 
are any signs or symptoms which suggest eye 
trouble. Here Miss Johnson says: 

“Frequently eye symptoms will represent only 
part of a picture of ill health. Some of the signs and 
symptoms associated with disturbances of visual 
acuity are: (1) Unsatisfactory test with the symbol 
chart; (3) holding the head in a peculiar position 
while reading the chart, as in some cases of astig- 
matism; (3) a teacher’s report that, although 4 
child can read 20/20 at the inspection, he cannot 


apply himself to study for a long period of time 
(Continued on Page 106) 
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Joliet, ., High School Band, 
National Champions, 1926, 
1927, 1928. Below— A. R. 
McAllister, director. He says: 
“I believe Conn instruments 
and the Conn service are the 
best in the world.” 
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School Band Problem 


HE band is a recognized essential of modern school activities. It helps discipline, 
improves school spirit and gives boys and girls an opportunity to ude valu- 
able musical talent. Now it’s easy to give your school all of these advantages. With- 
out experimenting, without waste of time and energy and without doubt of success. 
Conn, the world’s largest manufacturer of Band instruments, offers you a complete 
service for organizing and maintaining successful school bands. This plan has been 
perfected as a result of experience gained in working with hundreds of schools. It 
has proved its adaptability to all school requirements. 


Start with Beginners and Have a Playing Band 
in 60 to 90 Days 


Through this plan it is easily possible to start with beginners and have a 
playing band in 60 to 90 days. Every detail of organizing, financing equipment, 
providing group instruction and maintaining interest has been worked out for 
you. Factory organizers co-operate with school authorities in a way that in- 
sures best results. Many outstandingly successful school bands throughout 
the United States were organized with the help of this service. The same 
help is available to you without cost and without obligation. 


Perhaps the school band question is up for consideration in your school 
$ : ot, . . This interesting book sent free 
now. If not you may be sure it will be within a short time. Begin now to get 








' This Plan Solves the. 


: y : ; i without obligation. Just mail a 
the facts you need. Write us for any advice and information you may require. Coe en 
We will be glad to answer any questions and to mail you an interesting free Pt ts 
book, ‘Band Organizing Made Easy.”’ -~"36 yo, wad 
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KEWAUNITE EQUIPMENT 
WILL OUTLAST YOUR BUILDING 
Kewaunite is equipment of exceptionally long life. It is built to outlast the building 


Kewaunite costs but slightly more than 
Write for complete information on this 


in which it is used, even under severe s<rvice. 
any other high quality laboratory furniture. 
wonderful new line of fire-proof equipment. 
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Kewaunee now brings 
to the modern ‘ 
Laboratory— 


Fire-Proof 
Laboratory 
Equipment 


Kewaunite is a remarkable material developed by Kewau- 
nee engineers and used exclusively in building Kewaunite 
Laboratory Furniture. Kewaunite equipment cannot burn, 
corrode, warp, nor buckle—temperature or moisture cannot 


affect it. 


It meets all laboratory conditions where unsual 


fire hazards exist or where ordinances demand such pro- 


tection. 


Kewaunite designs offer every available space; 


silent operating drawers with non-corrosive interi- 


Our regular lines of standard equipment manufactured from wood, stone, ceramic 


and metals will be continued. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


EXPERTS | 


C. G. CAMPBELL, PRES. AND GEN. MGR. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Chicago Office 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Philadelphia 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Lansing, Mich. El Paso 
Greensboro, N.C. Adrian, Mich. Toronto, Ont. 
Miami Indianapolis Oklahoma City 
Birmingham seeoes, Miss. Kansas City 
Louisville ew Orleans Little Rock 
Nashville Houston Lincoln, Nebr. 
Columbus 


Denver 


(Continued from Page 104) 

without suffering definite or indefinite discomforts, 
as from headaches, or watery eyes; (4) a history 
of headaches and sore eyes associated or not with 
ability to see distant objects better than objects 
held within a very few inches of the eye; (5) a 
history of blurring of vision, confusion in recog- 
nizing words or loss of the line in reading. 

“Some of the signs and symptoms associated 
with diseases of the eye or its appendages are: (1) 
Any redness or swelling of the eyeball, or the inside 
of the eyelids, or the edges of the eyelids, any 
scaling of the lid edges or loss of lashes; (2) any 
discharge from the regions of the eye, especially 
from the inner corner of the opening between the 
two eyelids (this discharge may be water, tears, or 
pus;) (3) any little lumps inside the eyelids, as in 
granular eyelids; (4) any whitish or grayish areas 
on or apparently in the eyeball; (5) any variation 
of the black spot (pupil) at the center or the col- 
ored part of the eyeball, that is, the pupil may be 
very tiny (pin point) or very large (dilated). The 
pupils should be the same size in both eyes, should 
be circular in shape, and should react equally to 
light.” 

In discussing the subject of seats and desks Miss 
Johnson says: 

“Seats and desks should be so arranged that the 
working natural light comes from above or over the 
left shoulder. In rooms with windows on the left 
side only or left side and back, the seats may be 
placed diagonally, facing the right front corner, in- 
stead of the front of the room, thus avoiding the 
glare from the windows. In rooms with movable 
seats and desks, it is a simple matter to change the 
seating thus, scratching a line on the floor in order 
that the rows may be kept straight ; cross lines may 
be scratched to keep the seats at the right distance 
apart. Where the desks are fastened to the floor, 
more work is required to make the change, but it 
is worth the effort and trouble. In this diagonal 
arrangement, the rows will not all be the same 
length, the longest ones extending toward the back 
corner and the shorter ones on either side. The first 
desks may be in a straight line, with the uneven- 
ness of rows coming at the back of the room if so 
desired. This diagonal arrangement permits of the 
same number of desks per room. 


Des Moines 
Minneapolis 
Grand Forks, N. D. San Francisco 
Aberdeen, S. D. 


Salt Lake City 


New York Office 
70 Fifth Avenue 
Phoenix 
Los Angeles 


Portland, Ore. 
Spokane 

Crystal Falls, Mich. 
Montreal, Que. 


“Tt has been said that the eyesight affects posture 
and in turn, posture affects eyesight, and poor 
posture is so often caused by seats and desks that 
do not fit the child properly. Most of them are far 
too large. It has been found that when a child is in 
a seat small enough, he does not have the tendency 
to slide down in his seat. In order to determine 
whether or not a child is seated properly, a few 
simple rules need to be observed. The seat should 
be low enough, so that there is no pressure under 
the knee. This is true if the knee can be moved 
freely from side to side or there is sufficient room 
to slip the fingers between the seat and the fleshy 
part of the leg. The seat should be short enough 
from front to back so that there is no pressure 
against the back of the lower leg under the knee. 
There should be no elevation at the back of the 
seat, to cause the child to slide forward. 

“The desk should be low enough to enable the 
child to place his arms on the desk in writing posi- 
tion without lifting his shoulders and so that he 
does not have to lean over, but may write with his 
back erect. The distance from the front of the desk 
to the pupil should be approximately the width of 
the child’s hand. When the desk is too far from the 
child, he has to lean forward with his back in a 
curved position. 

“The best kind of seats and desks are the posture 
seats which are movable and adjustable, with ad- 
justable supports for the back at the waist and 
shoulder blades. 

“Tt is, therefore, the duty of the teachers, school 
physicians, nurses, and other school administrators 
to see that the physical conditions in each school- 
room are such that eyestrain and poor posture will 
be reduced to a minimum.” 


* 
“e 


—Elgin, Ill. A committee of citizens recently 
asked the. board of education to call an election on 
the question of voting $600,000 in bonds for the 
erection of needed new schoolhouses and additions. 

—Tacoma, Wash. The school board has asked 
the voters to approve a special tax levy, of which 
two mills will be used for a special building fund 


for new schools to replace insanitary and unsafe 
school buildings. 


ors; adjustable shelves in cupboards; hardware spe- 
cially designed for laboratory use; plumbing and 
electrical fittings are specially designed for laboratory 
service. 
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DIPHTHERIA PREVENTION IN YONKERS, 
NEW YORK 

Dr. E. G. Littell, director of the board of edu- 
cation at Yonkers, N. Y., has reported upon an 
interesting and successful endeavor to stimulate 
the school principals toward securing the im- 
munization of pupils. In Yonkers, there is a great 
deal of rivalry among the school principals and 
nurses, and it takes but a suggestion to spur them 
to action. Recently. when School No. 20 was first 
on the list with 96.4 per cent immunized, and 
School No. 9 was second with 96.2 per cent im- 
munized, the principal of the former school re- 
marked that his lead was altogether too slight and 
he, therefore, renewed his efforts to secure im- 
munization of the 26 remaining pupils. Two of 
these received toxin-antitoxin from their own 
physicians; in five instances the principal asked 
permission to take the pupils to a clinic in another 
school. He was, therefore, able to raise the per- 
centage of immunized children to 97.3, thus putting 
his school far in the lead. This school is composed 
chiefly of children of foreign-born parents. 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION 


“Tt is better that a child lose a few days of 
schooling than to attempt to continue work while 
suffering from some physical ailment. Communi- 
cable diseases spread most easily among children, 
and if greater precautions were used by parents and 
teachers many of the epidemics which attack whole 
communities could be avoided.” So declares a bulle- 
tin issued by the Wisconsin Medical Society. “No 
child should ever knowingly be exposed to conta- 
gious disease. The older the child is before being 
exposed to contagious disease, the less apt he is to 
catch it. The older the child is before having a con- 
tagious disease of childhood, the less severe, on the 
average, is it likely to be. The early detection of 
signs of children’s diseases and the early exclusion 
from school of children showing such signs, are the 
best means of minimizing the communication of 
disease in schools and of removing the possibility 
that the school may act as a disease center.” 

—Milwaukee, Wis. The school hygiene division 
of the city health department gave its services to 


199 schools during the past year, which was an in- 
(Concluded on Page 108) 
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= Heywood-Wakefield Movable Chair Desk will 
stand up under the most severe use. It saves space 
because it is made in one unit and is of a compact, yet 
comfortable, design. It saves money because it increases 
classroom capacity, combines desk and chair in one, 
and is produced by modern and highly efficient machin- 
ery. This desk saves time and trouble, too, since it per- 
mits quick, easy and thorough sweeping and cleaning of 
the classroom. . . . Notice how the standard, which 
supports the desk shelf, is curved out to permit more leg 
freedom and induce better posture. This is but one of 
the many practical features found in this modern school 
desk. If desired, a roomy storage drawer, which fits 
under the seat, may be secured. Inkwells for the desk 
shelf are also available. . .. Write to the nearest 
Heywood-Wakefield sales office for detailed informa- 
tion on this and other modern school desks. 


MOVABLE CHAIR DESK 
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Catalogue 103-S 
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Sanitary, Durable, Convenient Cooking Tables 


Not only does Sheldon Company make 
tables durable and sturdy, but they also 
finish them beautifully, making attrac- 
tive and inviting department. The Shel- 
don Company is the largest and best 
equipped manufacturer of domestic sci- 
ence furniture and can therefore give 
you the best service the year around. Let 
The Sheldon representative call on you 
and help you select and arrange the 
proper equipment for your department. 
This assistance will be given without 


cost or obligation to you. 


| 


This is No. 4040 
Cooking Table, 
one of the 
many various 
designs. 
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E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


18,000 Schools Are Equipped With 
SHELDON FURNITURE for 


CHEMISTRY 


PHYSICS 
BIOLOGY 


GENERAL SCIENCE 
COMMERCIAL 


COOKING 

SEWING 

ART 

DRAWING 

MANUAL TRAINING 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Laboratory Furniture Specialists for Thirty Years 


(Concluded from Page 106) 
crease of eight schools. Two district physicians 
were added to the school medical staff. 

During the year, a total of 228,795 children were 
inspected, and of these, 747 were temporarily ex- 
cluded from classes for contagious conditions. This 
was an improvement over the previous year, when 
860 children out of a total of 236,317 were ex- 
cluded. A total of 3,418 children visited the dental 
clinics. Oral hygiene service was extended to twen- 
ty schools and mouth, examinations were made of 
17,223 children. Notices sent to parents reached a 
total of 12,774. 

—Children of the public schools of Toledo, Ohio, 
are not kept from classes because of insufficient 
clothing due to the destitute condition of their par- 
ents. The board of education and the parent-teach- 
ers’ club met the emergency during the past winter 
by providing suitable wearing material. 

In January, a date was set for the collection of 
clothing and shoes. Parents were asked to bring 
such material to the school building nearest their 
home. Each school building became a receiving 
depot for the collection and the response was 
gratifying. 

The clothing in need of repairs was taken care 
of in the various school buildings by volunteers 
from the parent-teachers’ club. When renovation 
was necessary, the laundries and cleaning establish- 
ments performed the work without charge. At head- 
quarters, numerous volunteers arranged the cloth- 
ing as to size. A good deal of the material was of 
high quality and most of it was in good repair. 
Teachers and pupils codperated in reporting the 
names of families where assistance was required. 

Ninety-six per cent of the children in the public 
schools of Rhode Island are receiving medical and 
nursing inspection. A survey made discloses that 
76 school physicians and 44 nurses were employed. 

—Wauwatosa, Wis. At least 1,095 pupils in the 
local schools received toxin-antitoxin serum in Jan- 
uary, according to Dr. E. F. Peterson, health com- 
missioner. In that period, there were 2,021 inspec- 
tions made and 129 treatments given. School physi- 
cians reported 1,101 inspections made and 50 
schools visited. There were ten conferences with 


faculty members and parents . 

Dr. Edward Bauer, of Hammond, Ind., an au- 
thority on diseases of children, has voiced a warn- 
ing against permitting highly competitive sports to 
drive immature bodies to the extreme of fatigue. 

A barbers’ “clinic” has been established at 
Marinette, Wis. Poor children are given hair cuts 
free of charge by the barbers’ association of that 
city. 

—Free dental examinations were offered 8,600 
children of eighteen public and parochial schools 
of the near north side of Chicago, with the open- 
ing of a new dental clinic in the Kinzie School, 
La Salle and Ohio Streets. The clinic will be open 
every day, with an operating dentist in charge, 
assisted by two examining dentists and two dental 
hygienists. Free treatment will be given to chil- 
dren whose parents have an income of less than 
$17 per week. 

—The Playground and Recreation Association 
of America, in a recent report, has pointed out 
that the setting aside of recreation grounds for 
the use of home owners in new residential sections 
has assumed the proportions of a national move- 
ment. According to the report, nearly 300 sub- 
divisions in 34 states have established such play- 
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SCHOOL DISCIPLINE 


All discipline is according to the usual con- 
ception of a more or less negative character. 
Its rules are formulated in order to prevent 
this or that; it consists of a series of prohibi- 
tions forbidding various courses of action 
which stand in the way of the attainment of 
the desired end. The discipline administered 
in a school, however, may and should be made 
more of a positive force, a force seeking not 
merely to prohibit, to repress, to suppress, 
although it sometimes has to do all of these 
things, but rather to encourage, to guide, to 
adjust—Frank R. Blake, Principal, Baltimore 
City College. 
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grounds, and nearly 150 others are known to have 
such areas, but are not at present included be- 
cause of incomplete data. More than 8,000 acres 
have been reserved for play space, and in many 
cases the grounds have been deeded to the munici- 
pality or township for playground use, free of all 
taxes. 

—Physical examinations were made of 62,011 
children at Milwaukee, Wis., in 1928, by health- 
department school physicians. Defects numbered 
55,976, and 22,556 corrections of defects were rec- 
ommended. 

—The St. Louis, Mo., board of education has 
created the position of supervisor of nurses in the 
division of hygiene and fixed the salary at $1,600 
for the first year, with an annual increase bring- 
ing the salary for the ninth year to $2,400. 


—New York, N. Y. With 323 of its 778 pupils 
on the dental honor roll, Junior High School 24, 
Manhattan, recently won first prize in the “one 
hundred per cent better teeth” contest conducted 
by the tuberculosis committee of the Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor. The 
prize has been turned into a fund to be used for 
the correction of physical defects. In all, 1,388 
east Harlem children had perfect teeth at the end 
of the school term. 


—The New York City Shorthand Teachers’ 
Association has announced another of their radio 
shorthand contests, to be held in codperation with 
the Bamberger Broadcasting Service of Newark, 
N. J., over station WOR, on Friday, March 21, 
eastern standard time. The contest is open to stu- 
dents, teachers, and stenographers, and eight gold 
medals will be awarded to the winners in the sev- 
eral events. 


—Ninety per cent of the children in the graded 
schools of Milwaukee, Wis., suffered from dental 
defects during the past year, which required atten- 
tion, according to Dr. Louis J. Stephan, director 
of oral hygiene of the local health department. This 
was 4 per cent less than the number of dental de- 
fects noted in school children during the previous 
year. Oral hygienists made examinations of 15,662 
children and found 14,168 in need of treatment. 
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FURNITURE 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 


Established 1857 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


SEND US YOUR SPECIFICATIONS FOR ESTIMATES 


A. E. KALTENBRUN. Director of Sales, 8th Floor. Kimball Bldg., 306 So. Wabash Ave. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

—Eugene F. Hendricks was elected president of 
the board of education of Reading, Pa. Warren 
Romig was chosen vice-president. 

—Minneapolis, Minn. The special committee on 
patents for shop devices has presented a report to 
the school board, in which it recommends the con- 
tinuance of the present practice of permitting em- 
ployees to patent their own devices, at their own 
expense. Under the arrangement, the board is per- 
mitted to make and use any patented article, with- 
out the payment of a royalty. It was suggested that 
in the case of nonpatented devices or articles, re- 
quests from outside agencies for such article be 
refused. Whenever practicable, blue prints and 
specifications will be offered to the requesting agen- 
cy without compensation. 

—St. Louis, Mo. Upon the recommendation of 
the acting commissioner of school buildings, the 
school board has raised the salary of the superin- 
tendent of custodians from $4,500 to $5,000 per an- 
num, and that of the assistant to the superintend- 
ent, from $2,700 to $3,600 per annum. 

—Racine, Wis. The board of aldermen has de- 
nied a request of the school board for an appropria- 
tion of $16,500 to pay architects for the plans of 
the proposed combined elementary and junior high 
school. It was suggested that the school board com- 
plete plans for an elementary school first, inasmuch 
as it is not considered necessary to combine the 
plans for the two buildings at this time. 

—Tacoma, Wash. The school board has taken 
action abandoning the present Irving School build- 
ing. An election has been called to vote on an addi- 
tional 3-mill levy for school purposes. 

—Rockford, Ill. <A redistricting of the school 
system was carried out at the opening of the new 
semester, with the occupation of the new Walsh 
School. The change caused the transfer of 650 ele- 
mentary-school pupils on the west side and relieved 
the congestion in three schools. A total of 446 pu- 
pils were transferred to the Walsh School, with the 
remaining pupils distributed among the four schools 
in the district. 

—Norwood, Ohio. The school board has been 
asked to establish a lunchroom in the Sharpsburg 


School. Under the proposed arrangement, the board 
will furnish the equipment, and the mothers’ club 
will provide the service. Lunches are to be sold at 
the small price of fifteen cents. 

—Terre Haute, Ind. A special committee has 
undertaken the reorganization of the janitorial staff 
and the working out of plans for deductions in ex- 
penses of the various departments of the school 
system. With the reorganization of the staff, it will 
be possible to eliminate the cost for extra janitor 
service in the school libraries. Under the former 
plan, high-school and normal-school students were 
employed for janitorial service in the school 
libraries. 

—Newton, Mass. The school board has <aken 
steps toward the erection of the Dickinson Memo- 
rial Stadium, with the adoption of a resolution ask- 
ing the legislature for permission to use gate re- 
ceipts from games for financing the structure. 

Under the proposed plan, a stadium commission 
will be appointed to handle the income from the 
athletic contests on the field. The construction of 
the stadium would be financed originally by bonds 
issued to the public by the Dickinson Memorial 
trustees. The bonds would be retired as rapidly as 
the income from receipts permits. 

—Maywood, lll. The superior court has issued 
an injunction restraining the school board of Pro- 
viso township from proceeding with the erection of 
a new school, for which the taxpayers voted last 
June. The injunction was asked by a taxpayer of 
Melrose Park, who charged that the bonds were in 
excess of the indebtedness permitted by law. The 
court held that the tax-anticipation warrants, due 
to the nonreceipt of the 1928 taxes, constituted an 
indebtedness the same as bonds, and decided 
against the board. The present school building is 
very much overcrowded and it is expected that 
many students will be denied admittance, or that 
half-time classes will be necessary next fall. 

—Seymour, Wis. A special election was held re- 
cently to determine whether the city should create 
a school board of five members. At present, the 
board is composed of three members, each holding 
office three years. Under the new state law, a 
board of five would be elected at the April elec- 


tion. The city treasurer would become the school 
treasurer. 

—Jackson, Mich. Attorney Frank Blackman 
has been asked to determine whether the school 
board of Vandercook Lake, a suburb, may appeal 
a verdict of $5,000 given Floyd Wilbur, a deposed 
superintendent, as back salary. A petition presented 
by ten taxpayers, claims that charges made by 
members of the board against Wilbur, have not 
been proved, and that an appeal would mean only 
an added expense. 

Superior, Wis. The school board has sus- 
tained the action of Miss Lulu Pickett, superin- 
tendent of schools, who dismissed a high-school 
teacher because she married during the holidays. 

—Detroit, Mich. The school board has sent out 
notices to the effect that delays in fulfilling school- 
construction contracts will not be countenanced in 
the future. It was charged by one of the members 
that needless delays in schoolwork had been allowed 
which might have been avoided by the contractors. 
All contractors will be held to their contracts, ex- 
cept in cases where overtime work does not allow 
the work to be completed on time. 

—Wilmington, Ohio. The school board has 
taken precautions to prevent a repetition of the 
bus accident which occurred recently in northern 
Ohio, and which claimed the lives of a number of 
children. One of the pupils riding in the bus is regu- 
larly delegated to stand at the railroad crossing 
until the bus has passed and has arrived safely on 
the opposite side. It is expected that the plan will 
be used on other bus routes as a measure of safety 
to pupils. 

—Davenport, Iowa. Upon the recommendation 
of Supt. F. L. Smart, the school board has sub- 
stituted books for medals to be awarded honor 
students in the 8A grades of the city schools. 
School-board members believe that the pupils have 
wearied of the medal awards and that books would 
be more appropriate. 

—Mr. E. L. Lillich of Pueblo, Colo., has brought 
suit against the school board for damages of $500, 
charging that he was dismissed from his position as 
principal while under contract, and without a 
proper hearing. 
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~ Nineteen Teachers. and Students — 


win” CORONA eit 
May 1929 Accurac 


Contest 


all using L C Smith typewriters, tabv- 
_lated and typed for fifteen minutes. at. 
a speed equivalent fo sixty or more 
co words per minute, WITH NO ERRORS. 
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Tuese Corona. winners, 





-if the May 1930 
Accuracy Test for 


60 words per minute for fifteen minutes— 


PERFECT! 


Award— A Corona Typewriter 


HIS contest will be held in May in either 

the school, our branch office or our local 
dealer’s office. Contestant must be a student 
or teacher of typewriting, enrolled in the 
regular typewriting course. Contestant must 
he the recipient of an L C Smith & Corona 
gold pin or higher award. Test must be 
written on an L C Smith Typewriter. Special 
test material must be used. Test must be 
certified by a representative of ourCompany, 


by the typewriter instructor and by the 
school principal or other school official. 

This test includes straight copy matter, 
decimal tabulation, and columnar work. A 
difficult test, to be sure, but richly rewarded. 
The considerable number who qualify for 
this Award is evidence of the sound instruc- 
tion given in American schools. Tabulation 
is included because straight copying alone 
fails to qualify the typist for all conditions 


of work required in business. Absolute 
accuracy is of course essential in such work, 
Schools desiring to hold this test should 
request test material at least two weeks in 
advance of the contest. Write to the 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
724 Washington St., Syracuse, New York 
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ELECTRIC HEAT IS BEST 
FOR COOKING 






Here's A 
ROASTING OVEN 
TO PROVE 
ELECTRICITY'S 
ECONOMY 






Roasting in this sectional 


Oo © Westinghouse Oven is more 

4 Zz economical... first, because you 
m save as high as 8% of the meat 

Z ordinarily lost in oven shrink- 

yw age. Second, because sectional 


construction permits you to in- 
stall just the capacity required, 
then to increase capacity with- 
out using more floor space. 
Third, because each section is 
operated as anindependentunit. 
Effective insulation minimizes 
loss of heat or transfer of heat 
from one section to the other. 

Economy, cleanliness, labor 
and space-saving, better work- 
ing conditions . . . these are 
the results of installing West- 
inghouse Electric Cooking 
Equipment. Write for inform- 
ation about the complete line. 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Domestic Appliance Department 
Mansfield Works Mansfield, Ohio 





Service, prompt and efficient, by a coast- 
to-coast chain of well-equipped shops 


Westinghouse 









WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 






















A TWO-FOLD SERVICE ( 


| To the School Executive who knows his I 
ll needs—or the one who is searching for f 
new food service ideas— 


{ our organization can be of equal service. f 


Y Orders for equipment receive quick, in- rf 
telligent action with delivery as desired. 





il On requests for suggestions and counsel | 










\ our Engineers gladly place before you, {] 
rapidly and accurately, just the data and 


ll designs you desire. ) 








We manufacture, plan and install 1] 
food service equipment for every 












iS of school. May we serve you? 


eo 


CLEVELAND.O 


J | 











a7 CLEVELA 
519 HURON RD. RANGE 


COMPANY 
= 














SANITARY Washroom Service Actually 
Costs Less Than the Other Kind 


when you install the new “SF” 
Sar”ni 
“Dries Quicker and Better Than a Towel’”’ 


Today’s higher standards of school 
washroom sanitation are more than 
met by the new “SF” Sani-Dri. And 
the cost of operating this faster, more 
efficient drying service is far less than 
the cost of unsightly, unsanitary 
towels. 

The new “SF” Sani-Dri is a revelation in speed, 
convenience and thoroughness. Its economy over 
older-fashioned drying methods is so great that it 
soon pays for itself. You owe it to yourself and 
to your school to investigate the new “SF” Sani- 
Dri and its improvements. Why not do so at 
once? The coupon below brings complete infor- 
mation. Mail it NOW. 


Electrical Division 


CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 


North Chicago, Illinois A 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co., ASBJ-3-30 _ 


Electrical Division, 
North Chicago, Illinois. 


Send me complete information on the new “SF” Sani-Dri 
and the improved washroom sanitation it 


Name 
R66 i ENCES NEI EG ONES SEES EROS NSS INTER ‘ 


CUEYe ces cesccsccccscsccccseccecccsesseccesees ‘ 
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The Name 


Describes lt— 


_“PROSE-MACO 
BOOKBOARD 


A huge blackboard book of 
eight pages, firmly anchored 
to a steel channel. This new 
teaching aid is proving in- 
dispensable to teachers who 
are up-to-date in their meth- 
ods. Superintendents every- 
™ where are quick to realize 
4 the necessity of installing 


the new PROSE-MACO 
BOOKBOARD. 


Write for our new 
catalog No. | 


The Progressive School Equipment Manufacturing Company 


Manufacturers Exchange 
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—Washington, D. C. Under a new rule of the 
board of education, public-school matrons employed 
by parent-teacher associations will be removed 
from the service. It seems that matrons had been 
employed by parent-teacher groups for two schools 
in a certain section of the city. The board has now 
ruled that such employment by outside agencies 
cannot be permitted. A complaint that women 
teachers are not on duty at all hours of the day 
was met by a recommendation of Supt. F. W. Bal- 
lou that one or more teachers be in charge of the 
school grounds from early morning until the time 
the children return home. 

—Port Washington, Wis. The common council 
has been asked to approve a proposed ordinance, 
modifying the method of electing the school board. 
In previous years, the school board was elected at 
each annual school meeting. Adoption of the new 
ordinance would change it to the spring election 
and would adjust all present difficulties caused by 
the indefiniteness of the laws. 

—Marshalltown, Iowa. The school board has 
adopted a rule, providing that school gymnasiums 
may not be used by outside agencies for the pur- 
pose of conducting contests for which admission is 
charged. It was the opinion of the board members 
that school property should not be rented where 
there was a possibility of damage, rowdyism, or 
vandalism. 

—Traverse City, Mich. Upon the recommen- 
dation of Supt. C. L. Poor, the school board has 
adopted a rule, which provides that students who 
complete the four years of high school with suffi- 
cient credits for graduation, but with insufficient 
honor points, shall receive a “D” diploma and be 
denied recommendation to college. Under the rule, 
diplomas will be given only to those who have 


earned a minimum of 160 hours of credit and a 
minimum of four honor points. The rule which goes 
into effect in June, 1930, provides for a graduated 
scale of honor points for the period from 1930 to 
and including 1933. 

—Toledo, Ohio. Supt. Charles S. Meek recent- 
ly prohibited high-school students from using either 
private automobiles or commercial busses on a 
basketball trip from Toledo to Fostoria. The edict 
of Superintendent Meek was the result of the 
many bus accidents which have occurred during the 
past few months. 

—New Haven, Conn. The recreation commis- 
sion has asked the school board to reduce the rental 
fee for the use of school buildings. It was held that 
the charge of $10.50 is too high, and that the cost 
of such use may be reduced by having the mem- 
bers of the commission take care of the cus- 
todial work. 

—Haverhill, Mass. The school board has voted 
to organize an advisory board to have supervisory 
control over athletics. The council, which will com- 
prise officers from the girls’ and boys’ athletic 
leagues, the superintendent of schools, the principal 
of the high school, and the director of athletics, will 
have charge of athletics until the present law is 
changed. 

—Toledo, Ohio. The school board and city 
council have taken up the matter of the annexation 
of Point Place to the Toledo district. It was point- 
ed out that the annexation would add to the burden 
of the school district and would hamper the school 
construction program. If annexed, the Toledo board 
would be compelled to assume a bonded debt of 
$345,000. The difference in tax rate, moreover, 
would result in an annual deficit of $56,000 in the 
Toledo district. The estimated expense of operation 


Kansas City, Missouri 





would amount annually to $112,000, leaving a defi- 
cit of $56,800. 

—Pittsburgh, Pa. The school board has con- 
templated taking legal action against certain elec- 
trical contractors of the city, charging them with 
a conspiracy to defeat the purpose of the free com- 
petitive bidding for contract jobs. As a public body, 
the school board may not make a cost-plus con- 
tract, but must take bids. It is the opinion of the 
members that they are not getting honest bids from 
the contractors. 

—Pottsville, Pa. The school board has begun 
a study of the method of placing fire insurance on 
the school, to determine whether the straight in- 
surance, or the 80 per cent plan, is most effective. 
The National Board of Fire Underwriters has been 
invited to send a representative to conduct a survey 
of the situation and to make a report to the board. 

— Oberlin, Ohio. The local exchange club has 
adopted a resolution calling upon boards of edu- 
cation in Lorain county to take such precautions 
as may be necessary for safe driving of school 
busses. It was pointed out that school boards have 
the power to make safety regulations for drivers 
of school busses. 

—State Director of Education J. L. Clifton 
recently called a meeting of Ohio school superin- 
tendents for the purpose of discussing problems of 
pupil adjustment. Mr. Clifton pointed out that 25 
per cent of the freshmen in the educational in- 
stitutions fail in one or more subjects in the first 
year of their college work. About 7 per cent of 
the pupils entering the first grade finally enter 
college, and only 59 per cent of the eighth-grade 
students graduate from the high school. 

—LaRue, Ohio. The school board has adopted 
new regulations in the direction of safety for 
school busses. A schoolboy has been assigned by 
each bus to leave the bus at all crossings. In the 
event that no train is in sight, he must signal the 
bus driver from the opposite side of the tracks. 
The board has employed a watchman to stand 
guard at the railroad crossing during the hours 
that six of the school busses cross the tracks. 
School-bus drivers are required to wait for the 
signal before crossing the railroad tracks. 
































Niedecken details. 


Paul Cohn, Mr. J. W. Jakes, and Mr. R. P. Shel- 
ton, four members of the school board, have re- 
signed in opposition to the will of the mayor, who 
has intimated that he will eliminate the twelve 
months’ school term. The twelve months’ school 
year, which was inaugurated under Supt. H. C. 
Weber, has been in operation in Nashville for the 
past five years. Mr. Weber resigned at the last 
meeting of the school board, following the election 
of Mr. Albert Hill as president. Mr. Hill also is 
opposed to the twelve months’ plan. 

—Chicago, Ill. A change in the system of 
collecting summer-school tuition by high-school 
principals has been proposed by Pres. H. W. Cald- 
well of the school board. The action has resulted 
from the failure of a school head to give an ac- 
counting of the $12,000 collected last July. 

—Fort Wayne, Ind. The school board has 
adopted a new vacation schedule, calling for 
shorter vacations for teachers and pupils in the 
schools. The new schedule, which will be put into 
effect next year, calls for 186 days of school, as 
compared with 179 days of school this year. It 
was felt that the spring vacation is necessary for 
the health of the pupils and teachers to break the 
second term of work. 

—Minneapolis, Minn. The junk peddlers’ asso- 
ciation, at a recent meeting of the school board, 
intimated that they would not withdraw their 
opposition to paper sales in the public schools. The 
association is planning a coupon system which aims 
to give the schools more money on paper sales. 
Under the plan, the peddler would buy coupon 
books from school principals, or the parent-teacher 
association, and use these coupons in buying paper 
from housewives. The coupons would be good for 
old metal, scrap iron, old cars, and magazines. 

—La Crosse, Wis. A reorganization of the 
committees of the school board has been effected 
The number of committees has been reduced from 
eight to four for greater efficiency in the work. 
The four committees as at present organized are 
finance, buildings and grounds, instruction, and 
supplies and equipment. 

—The board of education of Los Angeles, Calif., 


—Nashville, Tenn. Mr. C. R. Clements, Mr. 
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Greater Shower Spray 
With Less Water Used 


The Niedecken Shower Face is radially drilled 
—which gives a more than usual generous spray 
and uses less water. Thus a better shower is 
obtained, with a valuable economy in water 
and water cost. The Easy-Clean Niedecken 
Shower Head is another exclusive feature: 
the face of the shower head is completely re- 
moved—as pictured at the right—by simply 
a loosening three screws. After cleaning, face 
is replaced—a set of notches guiding for cor- 
rect placements and alignment as when orig- 
inally assembled. Install Niedecken Showers 


Hh Hil f for these important reasons: Niedecken 
— Shower, Shower Head, Mixer, Shower Stall 
Write now for complete complete. 


Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 


213 Becher Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


carries liability insurance in the state compensa- 
tion insurance fund, to insure against accidents 
those employees who may be injured in the line 
of duty. A special blank, which may be obtained 
from the secretary’s department, is filed in all cases 
of accidents to school employees. Principals are 
required to submit a report to the secretary’s 
department within 24 hours after an accident, giv- 
ing all the facts necessary. 

—Oshkosh, Wis. In order to comply with the 
legal requirements* for disbursing school money, 
the school board has changed its procedure to 
permit the board’s approval of expenditures before 
contracts are awarded. The new order does not 
apply to “emergency” requisitions, which are 
handled through the finance committee. An emer- 
gency fund of $1,000 has been created, from which 
the finance committee is permitted to make 
expenditures as it may deem necessary. 

—La Salle, Ill. The school board has adopted 
a resolution, calling for the selection of new teach- 
ers in the order in which their applications are 
filed. Under the new ruling, all applicants for 
teaching positions must be residents of La Salle 
and must be graduates of the junior college or its 
equivalent, and must be in possession of a first- 
grade certificate. 


—Easthampton, Mass. At a special meeting of 
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WHAT IS A SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS? 


A superintendent of schools is a builder, 
carpenter, mason, steamfitter, dressmaker, jan- 
itor, attendance officer, athlete, school teacher, 
social director, physician, politician, diplomat, 
etc. As head of the school system, he must 
pass judgment upon every phase of work con- 
nected with the maintenance and expansion 
of the schools and upon every activity inaugu- 
rated and conducted for the benefit of the chil- 
dren. Our superintendent, hence, is a com- 
posite being —Samuel P. Abelow. 
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LOOSENING SCREWS 
WITH NAIL OR WIRE 







the town voters, a motion to increase the school 
board from three to six members was lost. The 
election showed 35 in favor of the change, and 
83 opposed. 

—Lincoln, R. I. The school board has sug- 

gested that one of the janitors in the school be 
assigned as traffic officer to insure the safety of 
pupils who must cross a busy street on their way 
to and from school. 
Sandusky, Ohio. The school board has pur- 
chased 9 motion-picture projectors for use in edu- 
cational work in the 6 schools. A complete radio 
receiving equipment has been installed in the 
schools. Under the plan, a single instructor may 
address several classes, or the entire school. The 
junior high school is so equipped that the principal 
in his office may address one class, or an entire 
student body, each in its respective room, without 
moving from his office. A similar arrangement 
places the superintendent in touch with all the 
schools of the city. 

—Madison, Wis. The school board has been 
asked to approve a recommendation of Supt. R. 
W. Bardwell, calling for the housing of the offices 
of the school board, the superintendent of schools, 
the business office, and the supervisors in the pro- 
posed new city hall. It is estimated that the school 
department will require 27,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space to accommodate all its various departments. 
Mr. Bardwell pointed out that concentration of 
all departments under one roof would result in 
greater efficiency in administration. 

—The school board of Pittsfield, Mass., has 
voted in opposition to the proposed law seeking to 
raise the compulsory school age from 14 to 15 
years. Mr. M. K. Crooks pointed to the dis- 
advantages of trying to hold boys in school, when 
their attitudes toward study, or the economic 
condition in the home, made it advisable that they 
go to work. 

—Toledo, 





Ohio. The school board has ap- 


proved a rule barring spectators from basketball 
games in elementary schools. The pupils had pre- 
viously asked permission to sell tickets to such 
games, but such permission was withheld pending 
a decision of the board. 
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L CAFETERIA 
COUNTERS 


PRACTICAL, DURABLE anv SANITARY 


| 












nd 
Lt 


Meritt: 
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You will find the result of many years of experience 
built into Sani Cafeteria Counters. 

Front and end panels are heavy gauge Armco 
iron with white porcelain enamel finish, or Duco 
finish in any desired color. Trim is drawn steel 
ornamental molding finished in your choice of 
Duco. Legs are adjustable sanitary type, porcelain 
enamel finish. 

Counter is strongly made with 11%” x 1% x }4” 
angle steel frame. Interior finished in aluminum 
bronze. Rear may be entirely inclosed, if desired, 
sliding doors on roller track giving access to interior. 

Sani Cafeteria Counters may not be the lowest 


in price, but they are th s : 
This typical Sani Cafeteria Counter installation is a money maker for the n P e, tt y a the fine t product made, at 


owner. Note the compact, space-saving arrangement 


prices that only our large volume can make possible. 
Catalog prices include tray slide but not top, as you 
may have any top you may desire. 

Our facilities enable us to furnish any type or style 
of counter you wish. Let us figure your specifications. 

Mail the coupon below, if you wish us to send 
you our complete catalog of cafeteria counter and 
food and drink equipment. 


Sanh Products Q. 


Sales Organization of Chicago Hardware Company 
North Chicago, Illinois 





Hen ee ee ee ee ee Oe 

SANI PRODUCTS CO., North Chicago, Illinois A. 8. B. i 

Send me your complete catalog of Sani Products. I am particularly interested in ; 

inistab ica suleaaniaaoueuimatpenainetebonuiaiiasmivainagpbiamaaaininantaiiet ' 

+ 

Naira israeli elias pa acini aie nepindiccelaninitecalaiiaitsidk aia ti danbudeiiaiiaindineiinilaiiaaigiigs ea ; 

PGBPOGB - «civcrssccccccvecccssccccsccsccsccscescocasetbsoseccscseccesose . ; 

Here is a splendid, clean-cut Sani Cafeteria Counter installation. Ask us ; City... i dt Aa tt oe ee State a ‘ 
to supply a list of salisfied Sani Counter users—many of them near you g#e mmm mB RSE SEE ESE EERE 
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A FREE Book About School Cafeterias... 


Every educator will wish a copy of the new free book, 
“Practical Planning for School Food Service”. An informative 
helpful work, with many plans and photographs. . . not a cata- 
log. Sent free on request to guide you in planning for a new 
cafeteria, or in re-equipping an old one. Write for your copy. 


The, 


John Van RangeG@ 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOR 


Cincinnat 


DIVISION OF ALBERT PICK-BARTH COMPANY, INC. 
ST.LOUIS DALLAS ATLANTA WASHINGTON CLEVELAND NEW ORLEANS 


General Offices: Oakley, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Chicago Sales Office 
1200 West 35th Street 


Detroit Sales Office 
170 East Larned Street 


ZINEW RULES GES 
“SAREGULATIONSK: 


ADOPT NEW RULES FOR SCHOOL- 
BUS DRIVERS 


Upon the suggestion of W. Stewart Fitzgerald, 
the school board of Princess Anne, Md., has 
adopted new rules governing the drivers of school 
busses, which regulates their qualifications, type 
of busses, operating rules, conduct, and schedules. 
The rules which went into effect on January 14, are 
as follows: 

I. Bus Drivers 

A. Qualifications: 

1. Morally clean. 
. Physically fit. 
. Aware of responsibility (a) to children; (6) to 

county. 
. Loyal. 
. Conscientious in discharge of duties. 
. Temperate. 
. Possessed of good judgment. 


Wh 


SIOaut 


II. Busses 
A. Specifications: 
1. Safe. 
a) Good brakes at all times. 
b) Low center of gravity. 
c) Reliable motor. 
d) Good tires. 
e) Unobstructed vision for the drivers. 
2. Comfortable. 
a) Seats satisfactory. 
b) Well ventilated, (careful of exhaust fumes). 


III. Operating Rules 
A. Speed: 

1. Not to exceed 30 miles per hour on improved 
highways. On ordinary county roads, a speed con- 
ducive to the safety and comfort of pupils. 

B. Railroad Crossings: 

1. Drivers must approach crossings at such speed 
that vehicles can be brought to a full stop almost 
instantly. 

2. At crossings protected by watchmen, drivers shall 
cross only on signal from watchman. At unprotected 
crossings and those protected by lights, driver shall 


New York Sales Office 


Boston Sales Office 
38 Cooper Square 85 Kneeland Street 





cross only when he is sure no train is near. If driver 
has stopped bus to allow a train to pass, he is not 
to proceed until he is sure no train is approaching 
in the opposite direction. 
C. Passing Other Vehicles: 

1. Extreme caution to be exercised. At no time shall 
speed be such as to make it dangerous if forced off 
the road. 

D. Loading and Unloading: 

1. Pupils shall be taken on and discharged on the 
extreme right side of road. 

2. Driver shall see that road is clear before allow- 
ing children to leave bus. 

3. Driver shall not allow children to board bus 
until it has come to a full stop. 

4. Children shall never be allowed to ride on run- 
ning board or steps. 


IV. Conduct 


1. Pupils shall conduct themselves properly when 
riding on school busses. 

2. Driver shall have authority to maintain discipline. 

3. In case of repeated disorder, driver must first 
notify parents. If disorder continues after due notice 
to parents, driver may refuse to allow a disorderly 
pupil to ride on his bus, in which case he shall im- 
mediately report the circumstances necessitating this 
action to the county superintendent. In case a child 
is suspended for disorderly conduct, the driver may 
require parent and child to appear before the county 
superintendent before again permitting him to ride 


on his bus. 
V. Schedules 


1. Pupils must not be brought to school too early 
simply to give the driver more time for other things. 
8:45 a.m. is considered the best time to arrive at 
school. 

2. Weather and roads permitting, busses should 
arrive at each stop at the same time each day. 

3. Pupils and parents are entitled to know the 
approximate time the bus leaves their stop. 

4. A driver should wait for a child if it is in sight 
and is making an effort to reach the bus as rapidly 
as possible. 


NEW RULES GOVERNING THE HEALTH 
OF TEACHERS 
The school board of Rochester, Minn., has 
adopted a new rule, requiring a satisfactory annual 
physical examination of all employees in the 
schools. The examinations will be conducted at 
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stated times as the board may direct, and renewal 
of contract will depend upon the result of such 
physical examination. 

It is further provided that any person who has 
not previously been employed in the schools must ¥ 
present a health certificate acceptable to the board, 
before entering upon his or her duties. 

The Mayo Clinic has kindly consented to con- 
duct these examinations free of charge. However, 
any teacher who prefers, may consult another phy- 
sician, provided the proper blank is obtained from 
the superintendent of schools. The examination 
covers blood pressure, blood count, hemoglobin, 
heart, lungs, urinalysis, eye, ear, nose, and throat. 

Teachers have until March 15 to comply with the 
rule. No contract will be offered to any teacher 
who does not present a satisfactory health certifi- 
cate to the superintendent. 


RULES GOVERNING HIGH-SCHOOL 
DANCES 


The Racine, Wis., school board has adopted rules 
to govern high-school dances. Under the rules, 
dances are allowed only in the senior high schools, 
under the regulations prescribed by the board. Not 
more than one matinee dance may be held in any 
one month, and such dances must be held between 
the closing hour of school and 5:30 o’clock in the 
afternoon. The rules read as follows: 

1. Dances are permitted only in the senior high 
schools under the regulations prescribed by the 
board of education. 

2. Dances under the auspices of the high schools 
may be held only in high-school buildings. 

3. Dancing is not permitted at any party, of 
social event, other than the dances provided for in 
the regulations. 

4. Dances may be held only on nights preceding 
days on which the schools are not in session. 

5. Under no circumstances will any persons, not 
members of the school, be permitted to attend any 
dance, with the exception of parents of students, 
who are permitted to visit dances. 

6. Clothes worn at school dances must be modet- 
ate in style and cost. Evening dress will not be 


allowed. (Concluded on Page 118) 
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Vulcan 


i. ever increasing use of Vulcan 


Monel Metal heavy duty cooking equipment is 
the result of well established advantages. 

The superior combustion provided by the Vul- 
can burner, and the complete utilization of heat in 
the All Hot Top Vulcan range reduce fuel costs. 

The ease with which monel metal ranges can 
be kept clean reduces upkeep cost and adds to 
kitchen morale by improved appearance. 

Monel metal increases the life of equipment 
and reduces the cost-per-year of your kitchen 
equipment investment. 

Vulcan is the largest manufacturer of Monel 
Metal gas ranges, broilers, bake ovens, etc. 

Tae advantages of Monel Metal installations 
apply equally to all types of kitchens . . . Hotels, 
Restaurants, Cafeterias, Clubs, Hospitals, Schools, 
Corporations, wherever heavy duty cooking equip- 
ment is used. 


Included among large Vulcan Monel Metal 
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installations are kitchens of the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago; the J. P. Morgan Club, New York; 
the New Yorker Hotel, New York; the Wind- 
sor Cafeteria, New York; and a prominent New 
York Hospital (name on request). 

Write for complete information on Vulcan 
equipment. Hotel Department: Standard Gas 
Equipment Corporation, 18 E. 41st Street, New 
York. Pacific Coast Distributor: Northwest Gas 
& Electric Equipment Co., Portland, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles. 


| 


Reduce operating and upkeep costs with 
equipment in Monel Metal 





Typical of the pride-inspiring 
beauty which is combined with 
utilitarian advantages and long 
life in Monel Metal kitchens, 
is this all-Monel Metal installa- 
tion of Vulcan equipment for 
the Firemen’s Insurance Com- 
pany, Newark, N.J. installed by 
Nathan Straus & Sons. Instal- 
lation includes 6 No. 3751 All 
Hot Top Vulcan Gas Ranges, 1 
No. 3745 Open Top Vulcan 
Gas Range, Salamander Broilers 
and Vulcan Insulated Gas 
Bake Ovens. 
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WILLIAMS PORTABLE STADIUM 
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The gymnasium type Williams can be loaded on a Ford 1-ton truck. 


Portable Stadium. 


One sixty feet 


The Williams Payment Plan for 


long, the other seventy—dismantled your convenience. 


WILLIAMS IRON WORKS, INc. 


430 East 102nd St. 


(Concluded from Page 116) 


7. Assurance that not fewer than four parents, 
who will act as patrons or chaperons, will be pres- 
ent, must be obtained in writing and supplied to 
the principal at least three days before the dance 
is held. 

8. In addition to the parents, either the principal, 
or some faculty adviser, or advisers, approved by 
him, must be present. 

9. The patrons, or chaperons, including the facul- 
ty representative, will act as the judges in the selec- 
tion of music and the kinds or types of dances to 
be allowed. 

10. The total expense for music, refreshments, 
and decorations must not exceed 25 cents per 
person. 

11. Additional regulations which do not conflict 
with the regulations set forth may be made by the 
principals and teachers of either high school. 


RULES GOVERNING JANITORS’ DUTIES 
AT SANGER, CALIFORNIA 

The school board of Sanger, California, has 
adopted new rules to govern the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the janitors in the respective schools. 
The rules read as follows: 

Sec. 1. Janitors shall arrive at the school build- 
ing not later than 7 a.m., on school days; earlier if 
weather demands. They shall arrange their lunch 
hour in such a manner that will permit their being 
at the building during the noon hour. 

Sec. 2. Janitors shall be under the immediate 
direction of their principals for detailed routine 
duties, and to the superintendent for building poli- 
cies. They shall not assume or exercise any author- 
ity over pupils, except by special order, but shall 
report any violation of the rules, either of the state 
or district, on the part of the pupils that may 
come to their attention. 

Sec. 3. Janitors shall be responsible for the open- 
ing and closing of the buildings, keeping them and 
their surroundings clean, neat, and in a sanitary 
condition. Each room shall be dusted with a sani- 
tary dust cloth each morning before school. 

Sec. 4. They shall sweep all schoolrooms each 
day, after school. Such sweeping shall not inter- 
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fere with the teachers’ work. Wastepaper and other 
refuse shall be burned daily if the weather permits. 
All inkwells on the top of desks shall be filled 
at noon. 

Sec. 5. Blackboards shali be cleaned with a chem- 
ically treated cloth twice a week, and oftener if 
necessary. Water should not be used upon the 
boards. 

Sec. 6. Erasers shall be cleaned once each week, 
and at other times as teachers may require. Such 
a request shall be by the teacher, causing the 
erasers to be put into her wastepaper basket and 
left on the top of her desk at noon. 

Sec. 7. They shall thoroughly wash out the 
drinking fountains, basins, sinks, toilet bowis, and 
shall scrub floors weekly, keep the toilets clean, 
and see that the bowls have been flushed at the 
close of all intermissions. 

Sec. 8. They shall mow the lawns twice each 
week after school hours, or during the intermis- 
sions. All grass around the building, or on the 
school grounds, shall be kept down and not per- 
mitted to go for long stretches before cutting. 

Sec. 9. All classrooms shall be kept as near 66 to 
68 degrees as possible. 

Sec. 10. Electric-light fixtures must be kept clean 
and burned-out lamps should be replaced. 

Sec. 11. Janitors shall wash the woodwork, win- 
dowsills, doors, and door jambs during the summer 
vacation, and at other times when needed. Keep the 
desks clean and varnish them when requested by 
the superintendent. Wash the inkwells twice a year. 
Wash the windows inside and out during the sum- 
mer vacation, and at such other times as needed. 

Sec. 12. Clean the furnace and empty the boilers 
for the summer. In summer, attend to the lawn, 
flowers, trees, and keep the weeds down. 

Sec. 13. Report to the clerk of the board all de- 
facement of school property during the summer. 

Sec. 14. Windows and doors must be kept in re- 
pair. Janitors’ efficiency will be rated to quite a 
degree on their ability to do such work. A reason- 
able amount of tools will be furnished each janitor 
for his work. 

Sec. 15. Janitors shall see to it that unnecessary 
materials do not collect in the cloakrooms, corri- 


dors, basements, and other places. 

Sec. 16. Whenever in the judgment of the super- 
intendent it is advisable, janitors shall attend meet- 
ings and receive instructions that will be beneficial 
to them in their work. Proper substitutes shall be 
provided upon such occasions. 

Sec. 17. Janitors shall have the same sick-leave 
privilege as teachers. 

Sec. 18. Janitors shall have two weeks’ vacation 
on full pay each summer; the time of which will be 
arranged with the superintendent. 

Sec. 19. Janitors shall perform such other duties, 
during the regular year or summer, as may be 
assigned them. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS 

—The board of education of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, has adopted a rule governing custodians, 
which reads as follows: “The schoolhouse custodian 
shall exercise general supervision and control over 
the custodians and their assistants employed in the 
several school buildings and the administration 
building; see that the rules and regulations for 
their government are enforced, and report to the 
school committee, in writing, cases of negligence, or 
inefficiency, on the part of such employees.” 

—The board of superintendents of New York 
City has adopted a set of regulations governing 
graduation from the night schools. The new regu- 
lations were prepared by a special committee of 
evening high-school principals and represent the 
first definite codification of requirements for this 
purpose. Under the rules, evening-school students 
are required to complete the same work as day- 
school students, with the exception that several of 
the elective courses of the day schools are omitted. 

—The board of education of Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, has amended its rules governing the use of 
school premises by outside groups, to read as 
follows: 

“There shall be no admission fee charged, and 
no contribution collected; provided, however, that 
responsible citizen groups organized for community 
benefit and not for private gain may solicit mem- 
berships and collect dues or membership fees in 
school buildings at any meeting held at least one 
hour after or one hour before school is in session.” 
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High over the world 
on a modern Magic Carpet ! 








Like a world apart; the playground is 
full of adventures in Fairyland. Each 
different piece of apparatus is a differ- 
ent flight of imagination. As the swing 

| rides high, what a transformation comes 
. . On a magic carpet in the sky the 
journey is far and wide over the land of 


Never-Was. 





The playground, stimulating, fascinat- 


ing, is a part of the modern educational 
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MEDART GYMNASIUM 
EQUIPMENT 





Worthy of 
YOUR School 


Truly representative of the spirit and 
aggressiveness of your school, Medart 
Gymnasium Apparatus—with a record 
for service and durability covering 
fifty-seven years—is a tribute to your 


ideals in education and sport. 


Medart Basketball Backstops, in wood 
or glass, are heavily constructed, well 
built, rigid and smooth surfaced. The 
goal is a one-piece special alloy casting 
with no welded or bolted parts to work 


loose, assuring absolute rigidity. 


Medart offers the services of an experi- 
enced Engineering Department to help 
you plan the most logical equipment to 
fit your requirements and to advise you 
in its proper installation. A service ren- 


dered without cost to you. 


Send for the Gymnasium Equipment Catalog 


DART 


Manufacturers Since 1873 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
Potomac and DeKalb St., Saint Louis, Mo. 
Manufacturers of Steel Lockers, 


Steel Shelving, Steel Cabinets, 
Gymnasium and Playground Apparatus. 
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Detroit Hartford Houston Los Angeles Mineola, L.I. New York 


“MADE BY THE MAKERS OF AMERICA'S 
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"When we selected NARRAGANSETT... 


we did so not because of any solicitation on. 
the part of your salesmen but because we had 
seen your equipment installed in other gym- 
nasiums and felt that a real concern was back 
of it.” 
NAME ON REQUEST 


This indorsement, selected from our files, re- 
flects the sentiment of the great host of Nar- 
ragansett customers who value real equipment 
above everything else and who appreciate that 
our almost half-century of service is, in itself, 

| an adequate assurance that there must be a real 

| concern back of it. 
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We are ready to help you! 
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THE NARRAGANSETT MACHINE Co. 
| PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

| CHICAGO NEW YORK 
| 1504 Monadnock Block 214 East 40th St. 
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CHOOL is over! Frolicking young- 
sters rush pell-mell from the school 
grounds seeking the shortest cut to 


home and play. Stop them from rushing headlong into a . R 
dangers of traffic-infested roadways with an Anchor US 


we 


An Anchor Fence Stands ever-vigilant to guide scamper- \ | | | | q : 1 
ing feet to safety. With Anchor Fence Protection, there PLAYGROUND APPARATI Or You 


is only one way out—the Safe Way. 


Avail yourself of the Anchor National Fencing Service. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 


It offers a complete selection of playground equip- 
Eastern Ave. and Kane St., Baltimore, Md. 


ment, described in detail and pictured in actual col- 
Albany Boston Buffalo Charlotte Chicago Cleveland ors. New improvements in the design and structure 
of Mitchell Playground Apparatus are shown and 
also several new pieces of equipment which are par- 
ticularly adapted to school playgrounds. Mitchell 


AN has —" this catalog for you. Send for your 
copy today. 
CHOR Jences MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


1801 Forest Home Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh St.Louis San Francisco Shreveport 


Representatives in all principal cities. Consult your local classified directory. 
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ALL STEEL 





A Pittsburgh-Des Moines All-Steel Grandstand 
Located at Oxford, Ohio. 


GRANDSTAND 


A Better Grandstand Built of 


— STEEL — 


An all-steel grandstand gives an assurance of absolute safety. 
Steel will not burn, or deteriorate under the action of the weather. 


A Pittsburgh-Des Moines all-steel grandstand provides— 


A MAXIMUM SEATING CAPACITY 


for any available area 
AT A MINIMUM COST 


Ask us about the many advantages of an all-steel grandstand 
and also about our time payment plan. 


Pittsburgh - Des Moines Steel Company 


89 Neville Island, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


991 Tuttle Street, 
Des Moines, Ia. 


693 Hudson Terminal Bldg., 
New York, N. Y. 
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—Uhrichsville, Ohio. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $121,000 for the year 1930, 
which is $4,000 higher than that of last year. 

—Terre Haute, Ind. With the reorganization of 
the school board in January, a report was presented 
showing the financial condition of the city schools. 
The report showed that the board is in debt and 
facing a deficit in the teacher’s fund. 

—Governor F. D. Sampsom of Kentucky has 
proposed the creation of a teacher's equalization 
fund, to be used for the benefit of counties which 
are unable to pay teachers a minimum of $75 a 
month. A bill has been introduced in the legisla- 
ture calling for an appropriation of $1,500,000 out 
of the general fund for this purpose. 

—With the payment of $500,000, the balance 
due the Atlanta banks on the Georgia state school 
loan has been reduced from $1,000,000 to $500,000. 
It is anticipated that most of the state’s debts will 
be paid by March 1. 

—Pittsfield, Mass. The school board has adopt- 
ed a budget for the school year 1930, calling for 
an appropriation of $776,000, which is an increase 
of $45,000. The budget calls for $603,000 for 
teacher’s salaries during the year. 

—The school board of Lowell, Mass., has asked 
for an appropriation of $1,408,621 for the school 
year 1930. 

—Fort Worth, Tex. The school board has mort- 
gaged the next bond issue to the extent of $19,45i 
in order to pay bills incurred for current operating 
expenditures. 

—St. Joseph, Mo. The school board has taken 
steps toward obtaining $26,000 additional from 
public utilities in taxes. The board has indicated 
that it will prove to the state public service com- 
mission that public utilities in St. Joseph should 
be taxed for property owned within the district. As 
the average tax amounts to 50 cents on each $100 
of taxable property, the rate would be increased 





to about $1.25, which would amount to approx- 
imately $26,000. 

—Lynchburg, Va. On January 14, the school 
board approved a budget of expenditures for the 
school year 1930, agregating $470,500. Of this sum, 
$353,000 is allowed for instructional expenses in 
the day schools, an increase of $13,000 over the 
allotment for 1929. The total budget represents an 
increase of $10,550 over that of 1929. 

During the past year, the school board expended 
from current revenues, more than $50,000 for real 
estate, new buildings, and the enlargement of build- 
ings, in addition to smaller items of improvements 
to school property. This was in addition to the 
regular budget item for repairs and minor alter- 
ations. 

—Anacortes, Wash. The school board has un- 
dertaken the preparation of the annual budget. Al- 
though few major improvements have been con- 
templated, there will be a considerable outlay for 
books and equipment. It is anticipated that the 
school district will be in position in another year 
to consider the voting of bonds for a new high 
school. 

—The state education department of Ohio has 
begun a study of the financial condition of twenty 
counties in which state aid is given to financially 
handicapped school districts. Dr. J. L. Clifton, 
state director of education, has assigned the work 
to Mr. G. M. Morris, state supervisor of rural 
schools, and to Dr. H. H. Davis, auditor for the 
state education department. 

The study has been begun to determine the 
total amount each district is to receive from the 
$4,000,000 appropriated by the general assembly 
for these schools, and to check the expenditures 
made during the past year. A total of twenty 
counties will be visited by the investigating school 
officials. 

—Chicago, Ill. The school board has cast aside 
all retrenchment proposals in the adoption of its 
1930 school budget, appropriating $101,786,408 for 
the operation of the school system. The board 
made no attempt to keep the budget within ex- 
pected revenues, voting to include a deficit of $10,- 
018,171 incurred during the year just ended. Elim- 





inating that amount, the total of appropriations 
listed is $91,768,237, or $5,271,629 more than was 
spent in 1929. Of the total amount, $53,389,103 is 
for the educational fund, and $33,045,001 is for 
the building fund. 

—Fremont, Ohio. The school board has re- 
ceived bids on a $350,000 school-bond issue. The 
proceeds of the bonds will be used for the erec- 
tion of the new junior high school. 

—Elyria, Ohio. The school board has adopted 
a budget, calling for an appropriation of $855,822 
for the operation of the schools during the next 
year. The appropriation is a decrease of $73,733 
from the 1929 appropriation, which amounted to 
$929,606. The largest item in the budget is $35,000 
for the teachers’ payroll fund. 

—Salem, Mass. The school board has adopted 
a budget, calling for an appropriation of $519,192 
for the school year 1930-31. 

—Terre Haute, Ind. In continuing its program 
of economy and efficiency in school expenditures, 
the school board has reduced the janitorial staff and 
reorganized the department so as to effect a saving 
of $1,000 a month in janitorial work. The employ- 
ment of carpenters, plumbers, and painters for job 
work has been discontinued. Janitors will be re- 
quired to do the work performed by these work- 
men. The state tax board has been asked to approve 
a proposed loan of $200,000 for meeting deficits in 
school funds accruing from last year. 

—Glencoe, Ill. In line with the action of other 
Cook county taxing bodies, the school board has 
taken steps to reduce the amount of money to be 
levied to what is actually needed for the year. The 
school board has asked the county clerk to reduce 
the amount of taxes levied in the year 1928, and 
collectible in 1929, from $200,000 to $175,000, a 
reduction of $25,000. The new levy calls for $130,- 
000 for educational purposes, and $45,000 for build- 
ing purposes. 

The schools of Glencoe are at present operating 
on money obtained from tax-anticipation warrants 
issued for the taxes of 1928, which have not been 
collected. The interest on these warrants had in- 
creased the financial burden which the school 
budget must bear. 





What is your washroom problem? 


S IT film that cannot 

be washed off, pro- 
viding a breeding place 
for germs? Is it unsat- 
isfactory cleaning due 
to wrong material used? 
Or do all your cleaning 
tasks seem to take an 
unnecessarily long time? 


Whatever your problem, 
you will find Oakite a 
quick, easy solution to it. 
This energetic material 


contains no soap, so cannot leave film on fix- 
tures in washroom or lavatories. Porcelain and 
enamel surfaces gleam and glisten when Oakite 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26B Thames St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OAKITE 
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Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 
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Manufactured only by 


Let our nearby Service Man come in and 
prove to you the many advantages of using 
Oakite. Write and he will call. 


is used to clean them. 
And walls are easily kept 
looking like new withthis 
safe, effective material. 


Important to remember 
is that Oakite is odorless, 
contains no abrasive, is 
completely soluble, and 
saves time and effort on 
every school cleaning 
task. Best of all, it is 
extremely economical to 
use. 





Oakite Service Men, 

cleaning specialists, 

are located in the lead- 

ing industrial centers 

of the United States 
and Canada. 
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—Detroit, Mich. The school board has adopted 
a budget, calling for $30,799,659 during the school 
year 1930-31. The budget includes an appropria- 
tion of $1,000,000 for a new board office building. 

—Rockford, Ill. The school board has voted 
tax-anticipation warrants totaling $175,000 for gen- 
eral expenses. 

—Lawrence, Mass. The school board has been 
asked to approve a budget, calling for an appropria- 
tion of $1,185,120 for the school year 1930-31. The 
budget represents an increase of $22,000 over that 
of last year. 

—Bloomington, Ill. The school system must 
have an increase in the school funds in order to hold 
the best teachers, according to Dr. E. L. Brown, a 
member of the board. Dr. Brown pointed out that 
the board is unable to pay salaries to compete with 
other cities, and for that reason a good many of 
the teachers leave the system. It was suggested that 
a tax increase be voted for the educational de- 
partment. 

—The state education department of Ohio has 
completed a six-weeks’ study of the financial condi- 
tion of twenty counties in which state aid is given 
to weak school districts. The study was begun to 
determine the amount which each school district 
should receive from the $4,000,000 appropriated 
by the general assembly for the weak schools and 
to check the expenditures for 1929. 

—tThe school board of Multnomah county, Oreg., 
has adopted a resolution favoring a change in the 
school budget year to conform with the tax year. 
The school budget year now starts on the third 
Monday in June, and the tax year begins on Janu- 
ary 1, which has caused confusion in financing 
the schools. 

—Pittsburgh, Pa. The school board has adopted 
a tax rate of 574 miles in Overbrook for the latter 
half of the year 1930. The rate is exactly half of 
the yearly rate for the Pittsburgh schools and is 
applicable to the recently annexed school district of 
Overbrook. The 1931 levy of school taxes for the 
Pittsburgh school district will automatically include 
what was formerly the Overbrook district. 

—Chatham, N. J. The school board has adopt- 
ed a budget, calling for an appropriation of $98,775, 


as against $93,600 for last year. Of the total, $89,- 
275 will be devoted to current expenses, and $9,000 
for repairs and replacements to buildings. 

—Montclair, N. J. The school board has adopt- 
ed a budget, calling for a total of $1,374,772 for 
the school year 1930-31. The budget is largely due 
to an increase of $52,323 in the appropriation for 
teachers’ salaries. The amount to be raised by tax- 
ation is $1,070,352, or an increase of $40,167. The 
largest item in the budget is $1,011,765 for instruc- 
tion costs, and the next largest is that of operation, 
which totals $144,260. The third largest item is 
general control, which calls for $62,127, or an in- 
crease of $5,857. 

—Clinton, Mass. The school board has asked for 
an appropriation of $166,950 for the school year 
1930-31. Last year an appropriation of $167,120 
was made for operating expenses of the schools. 
The amount allotted for school repairs was set at 
$7,500, which was considered not too large in view 
of the cost of ordinary repairs to the school 
buildings. 

—The cost of educating a pupil in average daily 
attendance in Orange, N. J., public schools for the 
year 1928-29 was $111.58, according to statistics 
compiled by Supt. W. B. Patrick. The figure places 
Orange second lowest on a list of twenty com- 
munities in Essex county. Belleville was lowest 
with $88.80. 

The average per-capita cost of education in 
170 typical cities of the United States for 1928, 
including all current expenses except interest pay- 
ments, was $101.19. This statement is made by 
Frank M. Phillips, of the United States Office of 
Education. 

—New Bedford, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a budget, calling for an appropriation of 
$1,700,550 for the school year 1930. The present 
budget is $11,000 less than that of last year. Of the 
total, $1,297,000 will go toward teachers’ salaries. 
This year’s appropriation includes $26,621 in auto- 
matic salary increases. An appropriation of $32,550 
for repair of school buildings has been requested, 
as compared with $26,900 for last year. 

—Forest Park, Ill. The school board has dis- 
cussed the advisability of reducing the original tax 


levy of $300,000 for school purposes. The board 
finds itself in the embarrassing position that it owes 
the banks $100,000 for money borrowed on tax 
warrants on 1928 taxes, and about $80,000 on 
anticipated warrants for the year 1929. With the 
banks tightening up on loans, the school board finds 
that it cannot impair its credit by defaulting on the 
payment lien against tax money received. 

—Terre Haute, Ind. The school board has ob- 
tained a loan of $200,000 from local banking con- 
cerns for the payment of salaries of teachers, jani- 
tors, and other employees. Pres. Paul Bogart asked 
that the school officials exert the utmost economy 
in the use of the money so that another emergency 
will not be created. It was pointed out that another 
loan might become necessary next fall or near the 
close of the year. 

—Adrian, Mich. The school board will close the 
fiscal year with an estimated deficit of $40,000. A 
special appropriation was made last year to cover 
a temporary deficit. 

—Detroit, Mich. The school board has adopted 
a budget, calling for an appropriation of $30,799,- 
659 for the school year 1930-31. 

—Cleveland, Ohio. With nearly all school sys- 
tems in Cuyahoga county facing increased expendi- 
tures, school officials of Cleveland Heights have re- 
ported a saving of nearly $2,000 in 1929 over the 
previous school year, despite the operation of two 
new schools. According to Mr. W. G. Nesbit, school 
business director, the operation and maintenance of 
the schools cost a total of $244,000 in 1929. Of the 
entire allowance for conducting the educational sys- 
tem amounting to $2,119,377, only $1,976,776 was 
spent, which left a balance of $142,598 in the school 
treasury. 

—The school board of Terre Haute, Ind., has 
taken up the matter of relieving the present finan- 
cial situation in the schools. It is planned to float 
a short-time loan to meet the teachers’ payroll. 

—Tacoma, Wash. The school board has adopt- 
ed a pay-as-you-go plan for the financing of new 
school buildings. The new plan is in the direction 


of economy in financing school-building con- 
struction. 
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standard louver 





Single-tier 
full louver 





Combination 
locker 
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every requirement 


From these six types of school lockers, you 
can select the ones best suited to your re- 
quirements. 


After Sales, Satisfaction is all BERLOY 
has to sell. 


Lockers that will justify your judgment and 
your dollars— 


Lockers that will withstand the treatment 
Young America gives them— 


Lockers that will be a permanent adjunct to 
your equipment— 


Lockers that will be sold and installed with 
SERVICE an integral part of the contract. 
Our nearest Branch or Representative will 
assist you in selecting the type best suited to 
your requirements. 


Lockers, Filing Cabinets, Storage 
Cabinets, Desks and Tables, Wire 
Baskets and Racks for Gym Clothes. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 


BRANCHES 
Boston Dallas Kansas City New York Roanoke 
Chicago Detroit Los Angeles Philadelphia San Francisco 
Cleveland Jacksonville Minneapolis Pittsburgh St. Louis 


Export Dept.—Canton, Ohio 








BERLOY 








SUPREMACY IN STEEL 


See 


These 6 Types— 


Recessed in Corridor Walls or 
Free Standing ~ will meet 
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a Asertes 


The SOLAR Self-Closing RECEPTACLE will do much to maintain sani- 
tary conditions about school buildings and grounds, for regardless of the type 
of waste material encountered, the SOLAR will handle it without muss and 
without danger of contamination. 


Every SOLAR has an inside container specially designed for handling the 
particular kind of refuse most frequently deposited. This container may be 
a bag of paper, burlap or duck, or a galvanized iron can. In his daily cleaning 
round, the janitor simply removes this inside container with its contents, 
leaving the SOLAR itself as clean and neat as ever. 


The disposal of waste material of organic origin presents no problem when 
the SOLAR Self-Closing RECEPTACLE is used. Human hands need never 
touch the refuse, for the inside paper bag may be destroyed with its contents. 
Further protection against offensive odors and the spread of disease germs is 


provided by the gravity operated cover which closes automatically. Flies and 
vermin do not reach the contents of a SOLAR. 


With the present day demand for sanitation and 
cleanliness you cannot overlook the value of 
SOLAR Self-Closing RECEPTACLES in prevent- 
ing the spread of disease and in taking most of the 
unpleasantness from the disagreeable task of waste 
disposal. 











Human hands need never touch 
waste material after it enters a 
SOLAR. Simply remove the bag 
with its contents, inserting fresh, 


° aa . clean bag in its place. 
Write for descriptive literature. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 





MELROSE PARK 
ILLINOIS 








THE FITCH HIGH SCHOOL, 
GROTON, CONNECTICUT 


(Concluded from Page 64) 
with the usual utilitarian and economic limita- 
tions necessary in public secondary buildings. 
The construction details of the building are as 


follows: 
Construction Data 
Date contract awarded................6.d Aug. 1, 1928 
Date building occupied. ........66..6655 Sept. 3, 1929 
Site 
NEI bby eae Rte en Rae thle dae Ten acres 
PrinGiga! I9OMANG 656666 5k ct iwiisencin wi sewes 1,000 ft. 
The Building 
ORCI 5. 5.0.5.0 os ROW OK Crbe 55 dN Re 6 
COMmercia! GENATtMeNt 5... icc ices es wis sanse Z 
ae ee ee are ee ge ee 2 
SO | eee eerie reir er ek ae 1 
WRN POU Gis cts sot e NA ee seem aoe 1 
OS SEE ee ee eRe ee ee re 1 
LOS Ae eye rer err reer yr rye er te 3 
NN! FON 65 .o oink ac Rael Ge MK es BAIR OER zg 
CN OE 2.5 ocx cae haesaiaralnd wales arabe een 2 
SNES sitia onal vw vis era aes da ahea De ee 1 
INI, 59.05 ah. a1 ea CA Hk Wea Tee 1 
Auditorium. sale sere WE ove a 
MEOPENMEI S408 o 5 c:crdos areal eau naan 45 by 66 ft. 
SEE cry.c.4:3:5sros haw Saw tea Rea ew Te 1 
SINNER SONNE. 0s 8 75ie5.5.54 456 Oe A eae 2 
PED POWIN s 6.8.as 6.55915: es. w ae Caw San dso mIEReS 1 
Design and Construction 
TN AN ois 51545 d4 8 Gigi ave Georgian 
BOMUOTOOE FROME 6.55 ices edaceawsies Tapestry brick 
OB Pere ree eee ET eer errr er. Stone 
CCOMSIFUCTION THALETIAN acco oie oisicc cdc wne ves Concrete 
Finish of stairs and corridor...............4.. Metal 
Finish of classrooms.............-....+.++++4. Metal AUDITORIUM, ROBERT E. FITCH HIGH SCHOOL, GROTON, CONNECTICUT 
Finish of auditorium............... Wood and plaster Haynes and Mason, Architects, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
Dae OF BVIMMEMON 6 66. 06450% oscrsieensseusaees Tile g : 
Finish of toilet rooms................. Keene cement Cost per cubic foot...................0+++--32 cents 


—Thirteen new school buildings, including the 
Tilden High School and the Seward Park High 
School have been opened in New York City with 
the beginning of the second semester of the school 


Mechanical Equipment Cost per pupil 
Type of heating and ventilation........ Vapor system 
BARCEHICAl COUDIAENE 5 555 ci ck cccsusaese Complete 


rer errr er ere Modern school type 


$380 


BUILDING NEWS 
—Philadelphia, Pa. The school board has taken 





Cost and Pupil Capacity 
Pupil capacity of building 
PU SEARIONE 650506555. 552 
a re 
| PERE e eee Cote eee 24,000 
Total cost of building...... 233,884 


action toward the replacement of a number of old 
schools with new structures. Funds for the program 
were authorized in January, when the board agreed 
to call an election to vote $2,000,000 in bonds for 
new buildings. 


year. The new schools, three in Manhattan, three 
in Bronx, six in Brooklyn, and one in Richmond, 
provide about 14,000 seats, and cost $13,000,000. 

—Oshawa, Ont. The board of education has 
completed a collegiate building, at a cost of 
$325,000. 
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TODAY 


for catalog showing 
complete line of 
NORWEST Steel 


Lockers and Shelving. 
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NORWEST 


STEEL LOCKERS 


STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


with flanged joints, assuring 
double thickness of steel for 


bolting—with consequent in- 
crease in strength and rig- 
idity. 


DOORS EXTRA STRONG, 


made of 16 gauge steel but 
with sufficient flexibility to 
spring back to shape in case 
ther are accidently bent out 
of alignment. 



















DOOR STOP — One 
piece door stop, (re- 
cessed to receive the 
locking fingers of the 
locking bar, and ex- 
tending to full length 
of the frame) elimi- 
nates danger of cloth- 
ing being caught or 
injured. This, with 
the extremely simple 
locking device, pro- 
vides the utmost 
strength and minimizes 
danger of pilfering. 


These Practieal 
Features Save 


Taxpayers’ Money 


NORWEST Steel Lockers are built to successfully withstand the 
rough usage that they are so apt to receive from school children. 
No matter whether the door be closed gently or “banged shut”, 
the locking device operates automatically, quietly and positively. 


Amongst other distinctive features of Norwest Lockers are—(1) 
Coat hooks are fastened with two bolts and cadmium plated (as 
are all other bolts and nuts which are used in the assembling of 
these lockers). (2) The two coat, baked-on enamel finish which 
enhances and preserves their attractiveness, refinements—expen- 
sive for us, but contributing to the high reputation for service, 
quality and satisfaction which Norwest storage equipment enjoys. 


Consult Our Experienced Storage Engineers. They will gladly sub- 
mit prices, and without obligation, assist you in selecting the types 
and sizes of lockers best suited to your requirements. And if so 


desired, submit lay-outs, enabling you to obtain maximum storage 
capacity in limited space. 


NORTHWESTERN STEEL Propucts Co. 


MAKERS OF STEEL LOCKERS, STEEL SHELVING, STORAGE CABINETS, ETC. 


Subsidiary of North Western Expanded Metal Co. 
1264 Old Colony Building, CHICAGO 
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A CAREFUL JOB ||R® pend Wisely 


a when you buy your 
... at lower cost || Bea = school fence 


5 O 
O POO) 
SOY SOOO) 
x POOLS ay POY xy POY x 
OOOO 
Cee. Oy Oe 
TOO 
SOI “85 
POR OOY 


Everyone recognizes the imperative necessity of restraining the 
children from the dangers of their own carelessness. But when 
you buy a Fence, buy permanence. Careful buying (and not 
necessarily paying a higher price) can secure a fence which will 
outlast the years. You surely ought to analyze the Stewart 
Specification before you make any decision. 

There’s a new Stewart School Fence Catalog you will want to 
consult. Ask us to send it. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS COMPANY, INC. 
605 STEWART BLOCK, CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Ideal Power Mowers mean smooth, close- 
shaven grass. The two Roller Type mowers 
cut a 22- and 30-inch swath. (They roll out 
bumps as they cut.) The Wheel Type (for 


heavy or hilly going) cuts a 20- and 25-inch 
swath. 


The Ideal “25,” illustrated above, cannot be 
surpassed for general cutting work. It is 
easily guided around obstructions and over 
walks. The power is controlled from the 
handles. Differential in drive wheel for 
guide, turning is easy. 


With it, fewer workmen are needed. Main- 
tenance and running costs are low on these 
strong and simple motors. For school grounds 
and gardens, an Ideal can insure better grass 
and lower cutting costs. Write for illustrated 
details. ons 
The Adapatability Of The 
IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER CO. 


435 Kalamazoo Street, Lansing, Mich. Wayne Type B 
413 West Chicago ae ia Street, Sectional 


Chicago, Illinois New York City 


273 Boylston Street, 161 Vester Street, 
Secctiine, Mesnadhasstts Ferndale (Detroit), Michigan Steel Grandstand 
DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. is shown by this photograph, taken in the gymnasium of 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS: Wittenberg College, 
Aikenhead Hardware, Ltd. 


17 Temperance Street, Toronto, Ontario Springfield, Ohio. 


This section is part of the stand used on the football field 
the past season. 


Write for catalog and prices of 


WAYNE STEEL GRANDSTANDS 
WAYNE IRON WORKS 


POWER L AWN MOWERS Lincoln Highway and Pembroke Ave. 


WAYNE, PA. 
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18 ft. body — seating capacity — 60 children 


The NEW DELUXE SCHOOL BUS BODIES 


All of the many new features of modern coach work are incorporated 
in the design and construction of these new models. They are built to 
meet the requirements of the progressive school board that is inter- 
ested in securing equipment that will always meet with public approval 


and appreciation. 


For photographs, specifications and prices 
wire or write 


The Fremont Metal Body Co.-- Fremont, Ohio 

















SMALL PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
HOUSES 


(Concluded from Page 61) 
pitched roof over the front portion. 

The building contains four standard class- 
rooms and is so arranged that more rooms may 
be added. Two classrooms are separated with 
sliding doors for assembly purposes or commun- 
ity meetings. 

When the building was completed the mem- 
bers of the opposition swallowed their injured 
pride and joined with the original proponents 
to dedicate the building. The old buildings were 
sold and consolidation, so bitterly fought, is 
now an accepted fact. Most of the pupils are 
transported to and from the school by busses. 

The building cost about $33,000. 


Forest Avenue School 


A fire is usually a tragedy. Sometimes, how- 
ever, it is a blessing in disguise. When the old, 
out-of-date Forest Avenue School at Ambler, 
Pa., burned down one Saturday afternoon, it 
was a blessing in disguise. The old building had 
long ago outlived its usefulness, and yet the cost 
of replacing it was more than the school board 
had felt the district could afford. 

The new building, although of about the same 
area, has almost twice as much classroom space 
as had the old building. Owing to the space lim- 
itations of the lot, it was necessary to get away 
from the usual geometric plan, with uniform 
spacing of windows from a central axis. No 
attempt was made to place the entrance on the 
central axis of the building, thus making a more 
interesting arrangement. 

The closed type of plan without provision 
for future additions was adopted because of the 
limited size of the playground. Advantage was 
taken of the street grades to provide a small 
assembly room in the basement. The building 
contains eleven standard classrooms, a library, 


an office, a teachers’ room, a storeroom, play- 
rooms, and a kitchenette. The corridor floors 
and stairways are of fire-resistive construction; 
the balance of the floors and interior partitions 
are frame. 

An emergency lighting system is provided for 
the assembly room, the corridors, and the exits. 
The building is heated and ventilated by means 
of a steam-vacuum system with unit ventilators. 
The boiler is adapted for burning soft coal. 

A program-clock system operates classroom 
clocks and inside and outside call bells. A fire- 
alarm system, an ash hoist, and an automatic 
water heater have been included. 

The exterior walls are of a local light-gray 
sandstone. The interior trim is unselected birch, 
natural finish. The baseboards are of metal. 
Natural slate blackboards and cork bulletin and 
tack boards are provided in all classrooms. All 
classroom windows are of the reversible type. 

The cost of the building was about $92,000. 


THE SCHOOL HOLDING COM- 
PANY DILEMMA IN INDIANA 
(Continued from Page 65) 
the legislation, and many sites were acquired 
and buildings built under these various holding 

companies acts. 

During this period public opinion seemed to 
be in accord with the legislation passed. How- 
ever, there were some indications that the laws 
were not entirely meeting with public approval 
due to the fact that a taxpayer had no relief in 
case he was opposed to a local holding company 
proposition. As a result, two years later the 
state legislature amended the acts of 1927 by 
House Bill 148, March 11, 1929; Senate Bill 
44, March 13; and Senate Bill 48, March 14. 
‘These three supplementary acts of 1929 pro- 
vided that: 

“That ten or more taxpayers other than those who 


pay toll taxes only, who will be affected by such bond 
issue, subscription to capital stock or rental contract 


may within fifteen days after notice as aforesaid, file 
with the county auditor their written objections to, or 
petition for, refusal of such proposed bond issue, 
capital-stock subscription and rental contract, or 
either of them, and such objection or petition for 
refusal shall be certified by the said county auditor 
to the state board of tax commissioners. 

“That the state board of tax commissioners shall 
hold a hearing thereon within the county, giving 
notice to the interested taxpayers .... After such 
hearing, the said state board of tax commissioners 
shall make its order disapproving, approving, modify- 
ing, or reducing the amount of such bonds which may 
be issued or the rate of interest thereon, the terms 
and amount of the subscriptions to the capital stock, 
or to the rental incurred in such rental contract, but 
may not increase them. The decision of the said board 
of tax commissioners therein shall be final.’ 


Two-Million-Dollar Program on Rocks 


A tabular view of the counties and the 
amount of stock held under the holding acts of 
1927 and 1929 is here given. 


TABLE IP 

County Amount County Amount 
Ries secs $ 7,000 Bei scKes $ 20,000 
ee 73,000 BO ses vias 120,000 
ee 72,000 eee 6,000 
eneeds 25,000 Weiss 75,000 
Prien 41,000 BOs 6604: 240,000 
rere 250,000 Penietass 100,000 
cere 78,000 Mi ctes< 2,000 
Baise 125,000 eases 135,000 
Peis 50,000 Baesxs 95,000 
DO ii6ics 50,000 B0G64%54 80,000 
| ere 100,000 Serer 50,000 
BS 480050 149,000 eae eres 4,000 
BS icicesss 50,000 200408 75,000 
MR ob bia dees Ohad $2,072,000 


The table reveals several significant facts: 
First, the school units which have availed them- 
selves of this legislation are confined to no sec- 
tion of the state geographically. Second, the 
counties in the richer sections have used the 
system as well as the poorer counties. Rich as 


‘Indiana Session Laws of 1929 
SLetters were received from every county in Indiana. 
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OF 
Schools 


well as poor towns and cities are making use of 
the holding acts. Third, those upon whom the 
burden eventually rests have been the ones who 
have demanded the legislation, and who have 
promoted the associations. Fourth, the general 
need of a more liberal policy on the part of the 
state in raising the constitutional limitation 
seems evident. Fifth, the present constitutional 
limitation provides a handicap for a sound edu- 
cational financial policy. Sixth, Indiana is one 
of the very few states having such a low maxi- 
mum constitutional limit. The more progressive 
states range from 4 per cent to 6 per cent, as a 
maximum constitutional limit. Seventh, the peo- 
ple should have the right to tax themselves to 
the extent of meeting present needs. Eighth, 
there has been a tremendous growth in the asso- 
ciations and in the money invested in the past 
two years. 


Holding Law Meets Its Waterloo 


Although the law met with favor in many 
quarters, it encountered opposition. Then Sam- 
vel Hivley brought suit against the school city 
of Napanee and its trustees and the Nappanee 
Building Company, to enjoin them from enter- 
ing into a lease contract under the provisions of 
the 1927 act for building a school building. The 
complaint alleged that this contract was exe- 
cuted July 7, 1927, leasing certain real estate 
for 25 years, at a rental of $1 per year. The 
total indebtedness was $180,300, which the 
school city was to take up at the rate of $9,500 
the first year, $11,300 the next 8 years, and 
$13,800 the remaining 16 years. The complaint 
further claimed that the indebtedness of the 
association actually belonged to the school city 
and as such, pushed the indebtedness of the 
school city above the 2-per-cent limit. The 
contract provided that: 

“It is understood and agreed by and between the 


parties thereto that the lease is not to be construed 
to impose any obligation on the part of the lessee to 


EL 









at the factory. 








purchase such building and premises, hereby leased 
by it from the lessor, nor shall any provision con- 
tained in this lease ever be construed to create any 
obligation on the part of the lessee to any creditors, 
stockholders, or other security holders of the lessor.” 

The case went against Hivley in the lower 
court, but on appeal, the supreme court handed 
down its decision of December 5, 1929. In its 
opinion, the court condemned the law in no un- 
certain terms: 

“The contract here read as a whole, and considered 
together with the provisions of Chap. 223, acts of 
1927 leaves no doubt in the mind of the court that 
it was entered into for the purpose of evading the 
mandate of the constitution and of doing indirectly, 
through the plan and through the corporation 
provided by the act, that which could not be done 
directly. The law will look to the substance of the 
transaction regardless of its form or color. The con- 
tract provides for the payment of annual installments 
over a period which equals in length the usual life 
of a school building, together with the interest thereon, 
and the school city is bound not only to pay all 
taxes ... but to keep the buildings in repair. It is 
required by section 4 of the act to levy a tax annually 
to pay the amounts necessary to carry out the con- 
tract, and for all practical purposes it is clear that 
the entire liability for the whole bond issue of the 
building company must and does rest on the school 
city, regardless of a provision in the contract to the 
contrary. 

“The contract actually accomplishes exactly what it 
disclaims in the paragraph just quoted. We, therefore, 
conclude that the contract set up in the complaint 
constituted a present indebtedness on behalf of the 
school city for the total amount to be paid out there- 
under, and it follows that the complaint states a cause 
of action and is good.’” 


Legal Sanction Requested in Amici 
Curiae Proceedings 


The various holding companies, realizing the 
seriousness of the decision, by leave in Amici 
Curiae, have filed a brief seeking to sustain the 
action of the trial court. They suggested that a 
substantial number of leases in pursuance of 
the law and its amendments have been made 





®Hively v. School City of Nappanee, Ind., 1929. 


cubicles. Write for descriptive literature on any of these products. 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO. 
1703 Urbana Rd., Cleveland, O. 





a totally new steel toilet 
partition by Sanymetal 


Unit Assembly of partition panel and post, welded into one unit 


Easier Erection assured by the above assembly, plus the new 
adjustable wall bracket feature. 

Adjustable Wall Bracket permits ample adjustment for all 
wall-conditions, and allows wall-clearance for sanitation and ventilation. 

Fine Appearance throughout—panels and doors designed for 
beauty as well as sanitation, and trimmed with neat drawn moulds. 

New Design Hinges — all-assembled and encased, full-floating 
Gravity Roller Bearing Hinges. 

New Super-Finish— enameled in “Sanylene,” the new  crack- 
and-chip-resistant finish. 

And Finally—Economy —this new Sanymetal design is priced 
at the most reasonable figure consistent with substantial quality in a 
toilet installation. 


Before you buy—investigate Sanymetal Unit-Panel. 


Sanymetal steel compartments are made in several designs for toilet, 
shower, and dressing enclosures. Sanymetal also manufactures steel- 
and-glass office and factory partitions in four types, and hospital 


Wes OC ae Bale 
Shower 


PARTITIONS 


and have been approved by the state board of 
tax commissioners. Also, they stated that the 
securities of the holding companies in the sum 
of many thousands of dollars are held by inno- 
cent purchasers. 


Significant to School Administrators 


The decision is of significance to public- 
school administrators generally. Many of the 
most public-spirited citizens in the State of In- 
diana are placed in an embarrassing and uncer- 
tain position regarding the money invested in 
these school buildings. The buildings are located 
on school property, and an unsympathetic tax- 
payer could undoubtedly cause the stockholders 
worry, if not financial loss, by taking steps to 
prevent payment for the buildings. 

The financial interests of those who invested 
in the holding companies organized under the 
unconstitutional laws of 1927 and 1929 will 
undoubtedly be protected. In any case, a valu- 
able lesson may be learned by school officials 
from the Indiana school-holding companies’ di- 
lemma. It pays to study the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the laws relating to education. Unde- 
sirable constitutional provisions concerning edu- 
cation should be amended rather than evaded. 


—— *fo 


—Gary, Ind. The school board has asked the 
city council to approve a proposed school-bond 
issue of $190,000 as the first step in financing a 
new $650,000 school structure. The plans call for 
the development of the Lew Wallace School to a 
million-dollar educational center, to house all the 
grades and the high school. The building, which 
will be erected from plans prepared by Architect 
William B. Ittner, of St. Louis, will be started 
next September. 

—New York, N. Y. Six more new school build- 
ings, with accommodations for 12,008 pupils, were 
opened for use on March 3. These schools will 
further relieve the congestion and will effect a 
substantial reduction in the number of pupils on 
short-time or special schedules. 
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The John Porter School, Easton, Pa. 


Right, The Public School in 
Catawissa, Pa. 


Pioneers 
in 
Unit Ventilation 











EERVENT 


Heating and 
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Give the old School Modern 


x | MC ERE a ee 
i £ 


Warmth and Ventilation 









A classroom in the Cata- 
wissa, Pa., Public School, 
showing one of the 
PeerVent installations. 


ECAUSE the building is old is all the more reason for em- 
ploying modern heating and ventilation to protect the 
health and stimulate the mental activity of the pupils. PeerVent 
Systems can be installed in old school buildings as readily and 
easily as in new. In most schools existing piping can be used 
for the new units, and for the air intake, small openings are 
provided through the wall directly back of the unit or if nec- 
essary, the air inlets are brought in just above the window sill. 
This method entirely avoids the drafts and dust-laden air that 
otherwise come through open windows. 


The two schools shown in the picture, both old buildings, 
were recently equipped with PeerVent Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Units without disturbing existing direct radiation. 


PeerVent Units give good results in connection with any 


high pressure, vapor, vacuum or gravity steam heating system 
and are absolutely quiet in operation. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION Co., Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 





OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 





Ventilating Units 
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THE CLEANEST WASHROOMS 
ARE THE LEAST EXPENSIVE -- 
-- WITH BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAINS 


It costs far less to keep washrooms clean when you se- 
lect the right washroom equipment. Bradley Wash- 
fountains—used by many of the finest schools in the 
country—have proved this beyond a doubt. 


Bradleys have wide, low bowls with a central spray 
which requires the children to wash over the bowl. Water 
does not drip on the floor to cause extra janitor work. 
The bowl is self-flushing with a central drain to prevent 
standing water or suds from collecting. The marble-like, 
polished surface of the Washfountain is easily cleaned. 


Ten children can wash at once around each Wash- 
fountain. Since a Bradley uses the ordinary connections 
of an individual wash bowl, water savings as high as 80% 
are not uncommon. 


Bradleys cost less to install than ordinary equipment. 
They save space and their colorful bowls make any wash- 
room more attractive, more cheerful. Bradleys make 
keeping clean a pleasure instead of a duty. Several types 
and sizes are available and in case of remodeling, existing 
connections can often be used. Ask for full details. The 
Bradley booklet “Modern Washroom Requirements” is 
sent free on request. 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO. 


2223 Michigan Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


BIRAIDILIEW 


This is a typicaliBradley Washfountain installation. 
Note the wide bowl and the low central 7 which 
requires the children to over the bowl while 
washing. Keeps the floor clean and dry. 


“Modern Washroom 
Requirements” shows 
many typical Bradley- 
equipped washrooms. 


For washrooms of unusual 
shape there is the Wall Type 
Bradley Washfountain. The 
Bradley here shown has foot 


Ask for your copy. 


GETTING A POSITION 

(Concluded from Page 48) 
described, are not to be regarded as separate 
and apart, but rather as indicating the trend 
which any application is likely to take. When 
the candidate has fully presented his case and 
senses that conditions are right, then is the time 
to press a decision. 


Satisfactory Service Necessary to 
Promotion 


Once the decision is arrived at, and the can- 
didate has the appointment, it might seem that 
the sale is finished. Far-seeing business men 
recognize the sixth step or law in a sale as the 
most important of all. This law is to “give sat- 
isfaction.” The surest means of promotion open 
to any schoolman is to give the highest possible 
degree of satisfaction in the office he holds. The 
best time to begin effective preparation for an- 
other new position is the first day a man works 
in the present position. The cycle is not com- 
plete when a sale is first made. It really reaches 
its desirable consummation only when, by giv- 
ing complete satisfaction, it leads up naturally 
to another sale. 


The Road to Progress 

The inference is plain for every schoolman: 
He must strive continually to fill his present 
position more than full. He must not only do 
willingly what is required in the bond, but he 
must also give freely of himself in service to 
education in other ways. In addition to being an 
educational leader, he should be a recognized 
leader among the men in the community in 
every worthy community enterprise. His work 
should display such outstanding features that 
he will be known as an educational leader in the 
state, as well as locally. He must resolutely pur- 
sue the open road of progress, reserving some 
portion of each day and making it contribute 


WASHFOUNTAINS 


the utmost possible quota to his broader knowl- 
edge and more mastery of his work. He must 
know men as well as books, and should stead- 
fastly cultivate the acquaintance of men of ac- 
complishment in every field. 

To the beginner all this will seem a counsel 
of perfection, and so it is. It is the ideal toward 
which to strive. It is the vision without which 
the schoolman is certain to be overwhelmed by 
the petty details of the daily routine. No suc- 
cessful man is fully equipped, unless he is a self- 
starter. Nor is he likely to arrive at a far-away 
goal, unless he maintains a firm grip on the 
steering wheel. He must be constantly on his 
guard against the two dangers which most 
threaten the schoolman: On the one hand, he 
must beware of inertia, or to put it plainly, lazi- 
ness; on the other hand, he must not waste 
away his days in ceaseless puttering around in 
a maze of minor matters. He must see his work 
in proper perspective, emphasizing each thing in 
proportion to its importance. 

Withal, the schoolman needs the spirit of 
artistry in his work. As any true artist does, he 
must stress what he gives in service more than 
what he gets in salary. When the matter of sal- 
ary is under discussion, he is not fair to himself 
and his family unless he takes all that a position 
has to offer. But, having done that, he had bet- 
ter straightway forget all about the salary, and 
be concerned wholly with earning much more 
than he is to receive. He must believe thorough- 
ly in the infinite worth of conserving boyhood 
and girlhood. It must be a pleasure for him to 
spend himself unstintedly in the service of 
childhood. His constant growth will lend him 
unflagging zeal and enthusiasm. As Addison 
says in Cato, it may not be “in mortals to com- 
mand success,” but it should at least be possible 
to “deserve it.”” With such deserving as a foun- 
dation, and with a modicum of applied sales- 


control of the water flow. 


manship, a man has at least done what he could 
toward the solution of the problem of getting a 
position. 


BUILDING NEWS 


—The school board of Murfreesboro, Tenn., has 
completed the erection of a brick Rosenwald High 
School for colored pupils. The building, which is 
located on a four-acre site, contains eight class- 
rooms and an auditorium, and is provided with 
ample facilities for athletics. An additional building 
will be built to provide facilities for teaching the 
various trade subjects. The institution is a regular 
approved four-year high school and training school 
for negro students and is a model of its kind. 

—The school board of Bellingham, Wash., has 
completed a school-building study, conducted under 
the direction of Mr. F. E. Bolton, of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. The survey provides for a 
program covering a period of twenty years, to 
meet a normal and continued increase in school 
population in the city. 

—Burlingame, Calif. By a vote of 7 to 1, the 
voters have approved a school-bond issue of $130,- 
000 for a new school building. Plans for the build- 
ing have been completed and construction work 
will be started after the contract is let. 

—Price, Utah. The school board of Carbon 
county has voted to defer the proposed $225,000 
school-budget program until a more favorable time. 
The action was taken because of the unsettled 
condition in the coal trade. The taxpayers had 
urged a program of economy in expenditures be- 
cause of an increase in the per-capita cost of 
school operation. 

—Bellingham, Wash. An_ educational com- 
mittee of three has been appointed by Pres. C. 
S. Beard of the local chamber of commerce, to 
cooperate with the school board in the promotion 
of the school-building program suggested by Mr. 
F. E. Bolton, director of the school survey. The 
new program calls for the erection of a senior 
high school, a junior high school, four elemen- 
tary schools, and additions and improvements to 
existing structures. 
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| MODERN SCHOOL VENTILATION 


All classrooms of this fine new Waterloo, 
New York, High School are supplied 


with fresh, filtered, warmed air in measured 
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amounts, and at controlled temperatures by 
the dependable BUCKEYE Healovent Unit 
System of Heating and Ventilating. 
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he “Jouch O Distinction 


HE final touch of distinction in that school 








THE DUTIES OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS — X 
(Continued from Page 44) 
ents and principals is revealed in Table XLVIII 
which contains 24 administrative duties per- 
taining to guidance. Space limitations forbid a 
detailed discussion of the data presented in 
Table XLVIII, but some of the more outstand- 
ing features will be noted. It is apparent that 
public-school executives, with the exception of 
the elementary-school principal, give very gen- 
eral consideration to numerous items dealing 
with guidance. Among these, the duty Advise 
student concerning higher education, with a 
median frequency of once a month, is the most 
commonly performed duty although closely fol- 
lowed by a number of similar duties pertaining 
to the destination of pupils leaving school. 
Guidance duties are chiefly concerned with 
pupils going to work or going to other schools. 
With the exception of four monthly duties, all 
of them are on a yearly or part-yearly basis. As 
a group, guidance duties were rated fairly high 
in administrative importance. Six duties were 
voted to be of primary administrative impor- 
tance, eleven of average administrative impor- 
tance, seven of minor importance, and none of 
no importance. About one third of the adminis- 
trators served definitely as boys’ adviser and 
approximately one sixth served as girls’ adviser. 
About one executive in five had occasion to re- 
port pupils to the juvenile court or to welfare 
agencies, but only a very limited number played 
a part in securing mother’s pensions. Despite 
these minor percentages, Table XLVIII, as a 
whole, gives evidence that school executives are 
genuinely concerned in the future educational 
welfare of the pupils in their administrative 
charge. 


5. The Transportation of Pupils 


There is a set of 117 administrative duties 
which are totally unknown to many public- 


wood doors. 


building of superior design is the new METAL- 
UNIT, to be used on lavatory stall partitions of marble, 
vitrolite, glass, slate, alberene stone, terrazzo, etc. 


A METALUNIT is a combination of a flush or panel 
type door with complete set of hardware including 
the exclusive Weis Universal Gravity Hinge. Special 
reinforced construction assures many years of service 
through the most severe strain. 


METALUNITS cannot warp nor absorb odors as do 


They are furnished in many colors 


to harmonize with the most exacting interiors, and 
are shipped complete with hardware for installation. 


On request, we shall be glad to send a 
beautifully colored folder completely de- 


scribing and illustrating METALUNITS. 


~~ 


- 


35.) Henry Weis MANUFACTURING Co., INC., 
WEISTEE| ~ Elkhart, Indiana. 
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school administrators, but which in numerous 
school systems call for very serious administra- 
tive consideration. These are the duties which 
pertain to the transportation of pupils. This 
evergrowing movement has assumed vast pro- 
portions in many parts of the United States and 
a considerable body of educational literature 
has become available concerning its leading 
aspects. The extent to which the problem of 
transporting pupils has resulted in administra- 
tive activity is revealed in Table XLIX. 

The various performance averages presented 
in Table XLIX are much more significant than 


the general averages given at the foot of the 
table would indicate, inasmuch as the total data 
indicate that not more than one fourth of the 
school systems concerned were administering 
transportation systems. For those schools which 
actually carried on transportation of pupils the 
figures in Table XLIX indicate a very general 
participation on the part of school executives, 
particularly on the part of superintendents and 
general principals. 

Eight of the transportation duties were rated 
aS possessing primary administrative value. 

(Concluded on Page 135) 


TABLE L. MISCELLANEOUS SPECIAL DUTIES INCLUDING SUPERVISION 
OF PLAYGROUND AND LUNCH PERIOD 
(Tabular arrangement and symbols as in Table XLV.) 


DUTY 
Ay I I 6 eo a FE CANT AN teenies Men 
De OO IEE I 58 6b ARs ada ns cat diw cies 
3. Assign playground duties to teachers.............. 
4. Oversee playground equipment................... 
5. Stop fights and quarrels on playground............ 
6. Observe children during lunch hour............... 
(es aa ere re rere 
Si CS TTI OUI a6 css Ki 6s e0 dd oe ci eedeweaee 
De EY, IN 5 0.6 Se6 oii. 5 ass sce bea tewe 
10. Help teachers on playground at recess............. 


Phy Cree TIMI CUNO 6.k.0 6 6515046 :050450006800060408 
. Schedule recitation periods for play............... 
. Remove animals from rooms and grounds......... 
. See that pupils use correct manners ............... 
15. CHECK HIONU TOF SCHOO! RING. 6.. ccc cicccsivcess 
ee eer re ee eee err err 
. Check number of pupils ordering lunch............ 
«+ DUPEPVIEG THALIGH Th CHATHE 6.00666 c cc ike cc ccties er 
» Permuade Children 06 Gt WRC. 0665. cscs scescises 
. Organize fire-fighting brigade..................... 
Re | rer eer ee 
Me er eee er ee ee 
3. Direct military drill 


Average 


eee eee eee ee eee wee eee Eee EEE EEE 


*More than one half of the judges assigned this value. 


Percentage of Median 
Administrators Performing Fre- 
Gen. H.S. E.S. quency Median 
Supt Prin. Prin. Prin. Supt. Value 

77 93 86 83 y 1* 
77 91 81 83 m 2 
66 79 37 73 y 2 
55 68 35 73 m 2 
51 74 35 80 m 3 
46 60 43 59 m* 3* 
40 60 32 54 y* 3 
ST 39 34 51 Vv 2 
36 69 32 59 w 3 
32 62 17 cf m* 3 
31 45 17 59 y' 3 
29 40 17 29 y 3 
25 28 30 34 V" o* 
23 29 17 44 m* 3 
22 14 8 20 w 3* 
21 37 16 56 m 3 
20 17 13 17 m 3* 
18 22 14 10 m 2 
12 18 7 24 y" 3 
10 15 20 20 y 3 

9 6 3 39 y" o* 

1 2 1 3 y 3 

1 2 0 5 4" O* 
32 42 46 
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There’s More to Building a Boiler Than Making It “‘Good Enough” ..... At Titusville 


DW - 


DOUBLE WELDED 


use AL — MM 
your.specificalions 


Though single welding may pass the code, 
Titusville Boilers are Double Welded! It isn’t 
pride that sets that standard, it’s principle. 







Welding detail of 
head and shell and 
longitudinal seams. 
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| are built to have a factor of safety so great 
| that they’ll go through a train wreck (or 
‘ated | nearly) and still be 100% perfect when you 
alue. : . 

| fire up. Or, to put it another way, they’ll 
stand the strain of an unforeseen settlement of 
the boiler setting. Titusville Boilers are boilers 
plus — boilers with a structural soundness be- 











fedian | yond that which the resident ‘‘ Hartford”’ in- | 
Value ‘zh 

1* spector certifies. Ask the man who abuses one. 

7 | 

; Have you looked over the Titusville 

3 | Boiler Bulletins recently? Ask for a set. 

3 | 

2 ra r 

3 THE TITUSVILLE IRON WORKS COMPANY 

3 Division of Struthers Wells-Titusville Corporation 

7 TITUSVILLE, PA. es 
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This little boy can't help it. He 
has to use three or four ordi- 


nary paper towels to dry his 
hands thoroughly. 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


This little girl doesn't have such 
“expensive. hands. She goes to 
a school where she can dry 
her hands with one towel. 


HE amount of water to be absorbed 

in drying wet hands is the same, but 
the absorbing capacity and speed of 
paper towels differ amazingly. 


Bay West Mosinee Dubltowls have 73 
times quicker absorption and 4% times 
greater strength than ordinary paper tow- 
els. The finest towel service in America 
costs less because fewer towels are used. 


One—just one—Dubltowl dries the hands 
thoroughly. Thus, more than a thousand 
school systems and thousands of students 
are receiving a daily lesson in economy 
and conservation from the use of Bay 
West Mosinee Towels. Mail the coupon 
today for towel facts of interest to you. 
BAY WEST PAPER CO., Green Bay, Wis. 


— a Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


__ (BAY) __ 


~=WEST = 


MOSINEE 
DUBLTOWLS 


BAY WEST PAPER COMPANY 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 











Send facts about Bay West Mosinee Towel 
Service for schools. Also free samples. 
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95% 


of the average heating season 
is mild weather when over- 
heating occurs. Dunham Dif- 
ferential Heating has the wide 
range of control that main- 


tains uniform room tempera- 





tures throughout the entire 
seasoneliminating overheating. 
Fuel savings of 25 to 40 per 


Look for the name 
DUNHAM 
This nqmenrete identifies 
a genuine Dunham Ther- 
mostatic Radiator Trap. 


cent are common. 


C. A. DUNHAM CO. 


Dunham Building 
450 E. Ohio Street 


Over 80 branch offices in the United States and Can- 

ada bring Dunham Service as close to you as your system are fully protected 
telephone. Consult your local directory. Dunham Ry, ita Sreces Easents 
engineers are at your service with complete and and 1,727,965 and Cana- 
authoritative data on improved heating to meet your 

individual requirements. 

Many existing heating systems can be converted to 
Differential operation at moderate cost. These 
change-overs will pay for themselves. Dunham en- 
gineers will survey present systems without obligation. 


Chicago, Illinois 


now pending. 


Avoid 
Fire 
Stampedes 


The mad rush for exits 
is often more fatal than 
the fire itself. 















But there can be no 
stampede in the Logan 
Spiral Slide. There are 
no steps. Simply a 
smooth slide to safety. 


Let us send you full in- 
formation about the 
fastest, safest, and sur- 
est means of exit from 
upper floors. 


Write today. 














LOGAN CO. 


Incorporated 
300 N. Buchanan St. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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FOLDING‘ PARTITIONS — By FAIRHURST 


arcu rive OFrwrs 
ANCE 


Rquitseat tire As 
. EQUITAI B 





Equitable Life Assurance Societ 
New York : 


This partition designed by J. T. Fair- 
{| mars in 1915—fifteen years’ service, with- 


out repairs or adjustments. 


Fairhurst Folding partitions are the acme of per- 
. simplified in every respect . . . eliminating 


fection .. 


Graham Burnham Co. 
Archts. 


noise or friction . . . mis-alignment of floors or building 


settlement cause no trouble. . 
automatic 
proper position 
prevents moving... 
laced . 


ends ... single pin cylinder lock . . 
controls the whole partition. 


. all adjustments are 
. .. Doors cannot be folded except when in 
. . . locking device at top and bottom 
. except when doors are correctly 
. . odd or even number of doors may be used 
. sliding from either end ... or from center to both 
. in end door... 


Send 
for 


Catalog 


101 Park Ave. 


—Is the Best Specification. 





Not Suspended... 
No Visible Hardware... 
No Bolts ... No Hinges 
... All Adjustments Automatic... 
Odd or Even Number of Doors 


This Company has been manufacturing high 
class mill work for buildings since 1855 .. . 
enjoying a well known national reputation . . . 
thus guaranteeing high class work... and 
complete elimination of all troublesome me- 
chanical operating parts. ... At last a perfect 
folding partition! 


PARK WINTON & TRUE CO. 


Manufacturers 
Fairhurst School Wardrobes and 
Folding Partitions 


New York 
1855-1930 





(Concluded from Page 132) 

These duties relate chiefly to the organization 
and supervision of transportation. As has been 
true with practically all of the sets of duties 
considered in this series of articles, the judges 
did not regard such detailed duties as Supervise 
seating of pupils in truck or such clerical duties 
as Do transportative clerical work as being by 
nature of any administrative importance. For 
the most part the duties given in Table XLIX 
are comparatively simple and direct, meriting 
little additional comment. Undoubtedly as the 
work of transportation becomes more standard- 
ized, many of the duties now performed by ad- 
ministrators will be delegated to other school 
officers. 


6. Miscellaneous Special Services 


Finally we come to consider as the last of the 
one thousand duties which make up the work of 
public school administrators a group of 23 mis- 
cellaneous special-service duties including those 
devoted to fire and military drills, the supervi- 
sion of playgrounds, and the supervision of 
lunch periods. These four types of special serv- 
ice have little in common save that they all bor- 
der upon health services and that they are more 
popular with the elementary-school principal 
than with any of the other executives. Two du- 
ties connected with fire drills are the most com- 
monly performed by all types of school admin- 
istrators and two duties connected with military 
drill are the least commonly performed. With 
the single exception of the duty, Organize fire 
drill, none of the 23 duties is considered to be 
of primary administrative importance, and only 
five are considered to be of average importance. 
Three duties, Remove animals from rooms and 
grounds, Order milk for pupils, and Direct mili- 
tary drill, were voted to be without administra- 
live value. The first of these three duties was 


performed by over one fourth of all the admin- 
istrators concerned. 

Numerous interesting facts are revealed by a 
study of Table L, such as the fact that consid- 
erably over one half of the executives stopped 
fights and quarrels on the playground, and the 
fact that military drill is in very general dis- 
favor, but further consideration of details must 
be left to the reader’s own interest and initiative. 

(To be concluded) 
EXECUTIVE REALISM IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


(Concluded trom Page 45) 
more marked when one comes to complex ob- 
jects such as human beings. Similarly, individ- 
ual differences are clearly to be noted between 
schools and systems of schools. The many vary- 
ing factors of community environment, finan- 
cial means, legal stipulations, tradition, equip- 
ment, housing, climate, teaching talent, school- 
board membership, administrative and student 
personnel, make for settings that give rise to ex- 
ecutive problems of distinct individuality. 
THE HOME TEACHER 
(Concluded from Page 52) 

ing to do the personal unkindness to the persons 
dismissed of giving the public the unvarnished 
facts and unless, secondly, the board be in posi- 
tion to command the public to receive these 
facts. “A friend in need is a friend indeed,” to 
be sure, but it must not be overlooked that the 
“need” may be subjective or objective. It makes 
a difference. 

In conclusion, therefore, it may be stated that 
a board of education may justify the adoption 
of a policy barring home teachers, both on the 
score of insuring for itself greater freedom in 
providing for the educational welfare of the 
boys and girls intrusted to them, and on the 
score of fair and just treatment of their gradu- 
ated “boys” and “girls.” 


SAFETY FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 


As the result of several serious accidents, the 
school authorities of the State of Ohio will tighten 
up the rules governing the schoolbus service. Atten- 
tion is called to the law which provides that: 

“The vehicles shall be of such construction as 
to afford the driver a practically unobstructed view 
of the roadway ahead and also to his right and 
left. It shall be the duty of the driver engaged in 
the transportation of children to bring the vehicle 
to a full stop before crossing the track of any 
railroad or interurban line and not proceed across 
such tracks until absolutely certain that no car or 
train is approaching from either direction. The 
failure of such driver to bring his vehicle to a 
full stop at a crossing is a misdemeanor, punished 
by a fine of $50 for the first offense and $100 and 
imprisonment, not exceeding 30 days, for subse- 
quent offenses.” 

—Rigid inspection of the 52 busses which carry 
between 5,000 and 6,000 Cuyahogo county chil- 
dren to and from school, has been started by Mr. 
R. R. Weygandt, state inspector on the staff of the 
Cleveland Automobile Club, as a result of the re- 
cent accident to a school bus near Berea. The 
busses will be inspected in the various districts, 
and the drivers will be examined at the offices of 
the club. 


PART-TIME REDUCED IN NEW YORK 
CITY SCHOOLS 


Overcrowding in the elementary and junior high 
schools of New York City has been considerably 
relieved with the opening of the new semester in 
February. A total of thirteen new buildings have 
been opened, providing for a total seating capacity 
of more than 24,000 pupils. 

Of the thirteen buildings, four provide more than 
2,000 sittings and eight offer more than 1,000 
sittings. Public School 104, the Bronx, with seats 
for 2,250 students, was opened on March 1. Pub- 
lic School 142, Queens, has 1,284 seats and 
$775,000, and Public School 223, Brooklyn, has 
2,700 seats and cost $1,190,000. 


cost 





Index of School-Bond Prices 


Harold F. Clark, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, New York 


School-bond interest rates rose slightly during 
the month of January. After having fallen for three 
months, interest rates rose .07 per cent. The net 
interest rate of all bonds sold in January was 4.81 
per cent. This compares with the December rate 
of 4.74 per cent. The rate is still well under the 
level of any month of the last half of the year 
1929, except December. 


issues. If this turns out to be the case, bond prices 
may not show any pronounced improvement for 
some time. In which case if bonds must be sold 
within the next few months, there may be no 
greater advantage in postponing the sale. 

Call money reached 4 per cent during the month 
of January. If this rate or a lower one becomes 
quite common as a call rate, schoolmen may well 








TABLE I. 


Schoolmen will naturally be interested in the 
cause of this shift in prices. The flood of bonds on 
the New York market was the essential reason for 
the change in price. The Harvard Economic Service 
had this to say about the situation — ‘Resumption 
of security flotations in more normal form since 
January was an important favorable development 
though it weakened bond prices and retarded the 
decline of money rates. Though the easing in money 
rates may go further, it will probably be checked 
by seasonal commercial demands which usually be- 
gin to appear toward the end of February and by 





TABLE II 

Amounts and Yields of Bond Issues’ 

1. School bonds sold during the month 
Ge TOME 6 6a6 eR CLS a eck kaa $ 

2. All municipal securities sold during 
WEG CU AMOOT $.5.4:6.9950. 6:4. 4.08 tdA Ss 
3. All school bonds outstanding . (esti- 
WRRUNEE hcicrseewevewensSananseneue 
4. Average yield of all school bonds out- 


21,698,700 
107,204,000 


3,266,000 ,000 


standing (estimated) .......ccceecss 4.65% 
5. Yield of school bonds of ten large cities 4.42% 
6. Yield of United States long-term bonds 

(quotation the middle of February). 3.41% 


~ 2The monthly total of school bonds does not include all 
the bonds issued in the month, due to the difficulty of ob- 
taining the vield on some of the issues. 





continued large security flotations.” The total 
volume of bonds offered during January on the 
New York Market was well over $600,000,000. 

The total school-bond sales during the month of 
January | were over r $21 000.000. This is > larger, than 


AVERAGE YIELD OF 
DURING THE 


ALL SCHOOL 
MONTH 


BONDS SOLD 





TABLE IV 
Average Yield of Long-Term Federal 
Government Bonds’ 
Past Twelve Months Past Six Years 


1930 Rate % Year Rate % 
De sivsesdnraances a Sea 3.437 

TOR fice nexene BAS”) WORT oss ccveasews coer 

1929 MAG FS: 1906 kbs isis siicmea 3.544 

Ms fod crete cog Atanas 3.46 Be cs newer e aio kN 3.797 

HONG. 3.06 dns. adendaae 3.45 PEE SAY scdseer 4.010 

SE ERO ERAT 3.67 | Ore ee ee 4.298 

Me Giusceie was NEAR 3.70 NOG eisie5 507s wakes 4.301 

WEES. sais citen Wik Gaeiee hae 

UN pasate wht stes 3.67 

OMS s cacstevadadaaene 

May peo eee ace -3.67 Taken from Federal Re- 
MME Siesta 7ST) Ss crue Datiatla, 

WS idea kre nina 3.76 6Not final. 








consider the possibility of issuing short-term notes. 

One of the few sales which has been made in 
many months on a net interest base of less than 4 
per cent, was a Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
issue sold during the month of January. According 
to press reports, the bonds sold on a basis to yield 
3.91 per cent. A part of this exceedingly low rate is 
due to the favorable financial position of Massa- 
chusetts, part to careful selling, and undoubtedly 
part due to favorable location in relation to credit 
markets. 

The low school-bond issue during the month was 
sold at 4 per cent. Only rarely in recent months has 
a school-bond issue sold at this rate. On the other 
hand, a small issue in the State of Oklahoma sold 


“TABLE Ill 
Bond Sales and Rates* 


Bond Sales 

Year Schools Municipal 
1929. ..6.60c00.05 $230 000000" $1,432,000,0004 
ee erie 218,000,000 1,414,000,000 
PME tr ae eae tee 266,000,000 1,509,000,000 
Sn sy siaw 6-04 8s 260,000,000 1,365,000,000 
WOES a5v'sis oaeeim 323,000,000 1,399,000,000 
ee err ee 288,000,000 1,398,000,000 
BPCO sca 0s oe 555-00 206,000,000 1,063 ,000,000 
Sees csv RaeRRES 237,000,000 1,101,000,000 
DUE Rexstietenccun 215,000,000 1,208,000,000 
POR Es Fe eR SaRES 130,000,000 683,000,000 
L.A eee 103,000,000 691,000,000 
ROES casa merecuas 41,000,000 296,000,000 
‘| | or ee eee 60,000,000 451,000,000 
BON 5 is 45008 rES 70,000,000 457,000,000 
BORO iccd0si ws 81,000,000 498,000,000 
BPE i660 105844480 42,000,000 320,000,000 





Average Rates 


All Publicand Private Year —...... Municipal 
$10,194,000,0004 BUMS 6 aatenaeans 4.674 
8,050,000,000 Pee er catelebe 4.45 
7,776,000,000 DOT oa sia dissec 4.49 
6,344,000,000 BONG 85.6653 eseN 4.61 
6,223,000,000 Ds SiG Sains 4.58 
5,593 ,000,000 DPE cites tas 4.26 
4,303 ,000,000 | ee 4.76 
4,313,000,000 BOER 6 66:06 45058: 4.81 
3,576,000,000 ROE ss 6ax distin 5.18 
3,634,000,000 POE 6 60seees §.12 
3,588,000,000 DMEM 3 ssisiniaae 5.04 
14,368,000,000 PEM ke asdsane 4.90 
9,984 ,000,000 | ee 4.58 
5,032,000,000 i RE 4.18 
5,275,000,000 BONS 6 656:4:4 8 i808 4.58 
2,400,000,000 BO 5 5555:6:555,05806 4.38 


8By special permission, based upon sales reported by the Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 


4Not final. 





the sales in December and represents a consider- 
able advance over the average in recent months. 
With any pronounced slowing up in this rate of 
issuing bonds, prices might improve somewhat. 
Schoolmen should be on the lookout for any such 
signs, although, as suggested by the Harvard Eco- 
nomic Service, the prospects are for continued large 
~ 1Copyright by Harold F. Clark. 


on a basis of 6.50 per cent. There is clearly too 
much difference in price to be justified on any other 
basis than lack of proper financial planning in 
some cases. 

Table III gives the preliminary estimates on 
bond sales for 1929. According to the reports of 
the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, there is a 
slight increase in the school bonds in 1929 as com- 
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TABLE V 
Security Prices and Yields’ 


Average Average Average Yield 
Price of Price of on 60 High- 
Date 406 Stocks 60 Bonds Grade Bonds 
1930 
POUSUAEY 66 4csc sacs 158.68 96.38 4.658 
BRED) Son kacacavsis 156.38 96.48 4.648 
1929 
DCCCHIBE? ......650 153.7 96.5 4.64 
November ........ 151.1 95.7 4.70 
OORGREE iis osisce cZOR7 95.1 4.73 
September ........225.2 94.8 4.76 
AUOURE schccnccesseaenl 95.0 4.74 
MME. 3a: ena mesieraed 207.2 95.2 4.73 
WOE Sade oescieonses 190.7 95.3 4.73 ~ 
ONE 546 6 4a eR 187.8 95.7 4.70 
EE aks atoinnndio’ 186.6 95.8 4.69 
March «.......%.<. 1881 95.8 4.69 


TAs reported by Standard Statistics Company, Inc. 
by special permission. 1926 average = 100. 
SNot final. 
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pared with 1928, although the total was substan- 
tially under several other recent years. The situa- 
tion was much the same in regard to total munici- 
pal issues, the total in 1929 being larger than in 
1928, but not so large as in 1927. A sensational in- 
crease occurred in the total of public and private 
security sales, the amount going over ten billion 
dollars for the first time except during the war. The 
preliminary estimate for the average rate of inter- 
est shows an increase that would be expected. 

Table IV shows that the interest rate on long- 
term government bonds has not kept up to the 
decline of recent months. This was to be expected 
in the light of general conditions of the market. 

Table V shows that January registered a sub- 
stantial increase in the average price of stocks. This 
increase has doubtless drawn some money from the 
bond market. The slight decrease in the price®f the 
bonds indicates this. 


TABLE VI 
Revised Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices® 
Past Twelve Months Past Six Years 
All Com- Building All Com- Building 
Month modities Materials Month modities Materials 





1930 1928 Met 93.7 
Feb. 04,110 06.119 1028 97.7 93.7 
Jan. 94.0 96.01° 1027 95.4 93.3 
1929 1926 100.0 100.0 
Dec. 04.2 96.2 1925 103.5 101.7 
Nov. 04.4 96.0 1924 98.1 102.3 
Oct. 96.3 97.8 1923 100.6 108.7 
Sept. 97.5 97.5 

Aug. 97.7 06.7 

July 98.0 96.7 

June 96.4 96.4 

May 95.8 96.8 ae 

April 968 97.0 Waite, States paren | 
wviar 97.5 oa 97.8 


10Not final. 





Table VI shows that the price of all commodities 
is holding fairly steady. The price of building ma- 
terials is showing very small change with some 
tendency toward weakness in certain fields. 


CENTRALIA TEACHERS ENJOY BENEFITS 
OF SICKNESS INSURANCE CONTRACT 
Among the many advantages afforded the school 

faculty at Centralia, Washington, is health insur- 
ance contract with a local coéperative medical in- 
stitution, the Sweet Clinic. For a small fee of $1 
per month, each teacher is protected from financial 
care and embarrassment for hospital bills and med- 
ical and surgical care during illness. 

A number of the teachers, both near and far 
from their homes have taken advantage of the 
arrangement. The plan has insured adequate care 
and treatment for restoration to health, and has 
removed the financial worries which often an 
long illness and absence from school duties. 
number of teachers who had insured ae 
against illness have been able to have dental work 
done and operations performed, and to attend to 
other aspects-of health which were in need of im- 
mediate attention. 

In November, one of the teachers was in the 
Sweet Clinic for treatment for a severe cold. Fol- 
lowing a series of ultra-violet-ray treatments, the 
teacher returned home, but again returned for an 
operation for mastoid. The teacher returned home, 
singing the praises of the medical and surgical eff- 
ciency of the hospital. 
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. not find Universal City 
on the map... yet it comprises 
the citizenry of tomorrow—healthy 
boys and girls upon whom rests the 
destiny of America’s future. 


Universal City is made up of school 
buildings —large and small, in the 
east and in the west—in which mil- 
lions of growing boys and girls 
spend many hours every day in an 
environment of perfect comfort and 
health. They are schools heated 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


A free booklet of 112 pages showing installations 

of Universal Units in all parts of the country will 

be sent you promptly upon request. Also Catalog 
and Engineers’ Data Book 





and ventilated by the time-proved 
Universal Heating and Ventilating 
Units. 


Stuffiness ... overheating . . . under- 








penars wna We 
canunk mae Me 


heating ... unhealthy classrooms 
have been barred in Universal City. 
You will find only evenly heated, 
thoroughly ventilated, and economi- 
cally operated school rooms in the 
hundreds of buildings that make up 
Universal City. 


Before you decide, be sure to get | 
the complete story about Universal 


Units. For detailed information, 
write... or call the nearest American 
Blower office. (oes) 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





merican Rlower 


VENTILATING, HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAFT 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF AIR 








HANDLING EQUIPMENT SINCE 188! 
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CHARACTER IS NOTHING BUT THE FORMATION OF GOOD HABITS. IN 
THEIR ATTEMPTS TO IMPART IT TO CHILDHOOD, EDUCATORS 
WILL FIND CRANE CO. AN INVALUABLE ALLY. 


CRANE 





FOR BY PERFECTING EACH UNIT OF THE PLUMBING INSTALLATION 
TO A POINT WHERE ITS SERVICE IS UNERRING, CRANE CO. 
HAS FACILITATED FOR CHILDREN THE FORMATION OF 
HABITS OF CLEANLINESS AND SELF-RESPECT. 








(Concluded from Page 51) 


ridors being kept at practically the same level 
as that of the classrooms. This system is there- 
fore a distinct economy both in cost of construc- 
tion and of operation and assures comfortable 
corridors and the avoidance of the usual sharp 
difference of temperature encountered in pass- 
ing from classrooms into corridors. 

Certain other features of the Springdale proj- 
ect are important in the ventilation plan. The 
end wall of each classroom, between the class 
area and the wardrobe, contains an extensive 
and versatile cabinet for schoolroom use. It has 
been deliberately developed as a means of elimi- 
nating all screens, cabinets, and service tables, 
which break up floor space and create pockets 
or mechanical obstacles to free movement of 
air. The accompanying photograph shows the 
cabinets as provided, one with closets for upper 
grades and the other with pigeon holes for work 
of individual pupils in lower grades where tables 
and chairs are used instead of desks. 

Further, all ventilators are set in a manner 
that prevents the harboring of dust and facili- 
tates dust removal. 


Floor Cleaning and Ventilation 

The method of cleaning bears a very definite 
relationship to air hygiene. Therefore, the build- 
ing is provided with a central vacuum cleaning 
system. In order that the janitor may reach all 
parts of the room with a minimum of effort, 
especial thought was given to the location of the 
vacuum outlets in the several rooms. Almost 
without exception they are located in the center 
of the front wall, which, at the end of the aisles, 
we have found to be the point that makes pos- 
sible the use of minimum length of vacu- 
um hose. 

Floor cleaning we do not regard as aesthetic 
merely, but a most important health measure. 


Our floors are treated by a process which fills 
all cracks, hardens the wearing surface, and 
makes dust removable an assured fact. Nothing 
harbors dust. “You have the cleanest school- 
house in the state,” was said to a Stamford 
school principal recently. That is our objective: 
the cleanest floors, the cleanest rooms, the 
cleanest air. It can result only from well- 
thought-out hygienic routines. 

With the increasing demands for schoolhouse 
construction, questions of cost and maximum 
usefulness become major considerations. In the 
Springdale school we feel that we have gene far 
toward a satisfactory answer to both questions. 

We have here an addition accommodating 
280 pupils and having a cubage of about 230,- 
000 feet. It has been erected and equipped at a 
cost of $120,000, which includes modernizing 
the older building and rejuvenating the heating 


plant of the entire school. 

The educational area is 11,200 sq. ft. The 
standards of the National Education Associa- 
tion are as follows: walls and partitions, 10 
per cent; stairs and corridors, 20 per cent; 
flues, 3 per cent; instruction, not less than 50 
per cent. 

A study of the Springdale plans show only 9 
per cent given to walls and partitions, only 14 
per cent given to stairs and corridors, and the 
entire absence of flues. As the result of these 
savings in space, instead of the 50 per cent of 
area available for instruction, the fundamental 
objective of the whole plan, we have in this 
building 67 per cent of the floor space devoted 
to this purpose. This is an unusually high in- 
structional rating and speaks well for the care 
with which the building was planned. 

While the Springdale addition is not large as 

compared with 
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many of our 
other buildings, 
yet it is of large 
significance,em- 
bodying as it 
does the results 
of a long and 
careful study of 
school planning, 
heating, ventila- 
tion, and clean- 
ing, factors of 
maximum im- 
portance in de- 
termining the 
efficiency of the 
school in meet- 
ing the needs of 
the children, in 
matters of 
health as well 
as of education. 
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Architects. 


Trustees, Superintendents 
Principals - . . should 5 
all be familiar with this hook / 


O' all rooms where the air should be clean and healthful, | 


independent of out-door heat or cold or noise or dust, 
a classroom should come first! 





Modern engineering has brought relief and contentment, 
through Sturtevant Unit Heater-Ventilators, to the occupants 
of rooms that were once stuffy, overheated or underheated. 
Classroom air conditions are now made constant and 


controllable. Air is always changing. Diafts are done away 
with. Uneven heating is overcome. 





Many actual photographs of Unit Heater-Ventilators in 
schools of different sizes ...in different localities ... are 


found in our Catalog 361. May we mail YOU a copy? 
B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Plants and Offices at: Berkeley, Cal. « Camden, N. J. « Framingham, Mass 
Galt, Ontario “ Hyde Park, Mass. ~ Sturtevant, Wis. 
Branch Offices at: Atlanta: Boston; Buffalo; Camden: Charlotte; Chicago: Cincinnati; 
Cleveland; Dallas: Denver; Detroit; Hartford; Indianapolis: Kansas City; Los Angeles; 
Milwaukee; Minneapolis; Newark; New York; Omaha; Pittsburgh; Portland; Rochester; 
St. Louis; San Francisco; Seattle; Washington, D.C. » Canadian Offices at: Toronto; 
Montreal and Galt. » Canadian Representative; Kipp Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg. 
Also Agents tn Principal Foreign Countries 














pp the ene | 
Unit Heater-Ventilator 
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IWAN 
Reg. U. S. Pat. WV a il I 


SUPPLIES OUTDOOR AIRcYd FILTERED CLEAN ec) AND TEMPERED 
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Practical Reasons for a Prose-Maco Wardrobe 


Ventilation, appearance, utility, and ease of operation, four 
practical reasons why you should install Prose-maco Wardrobes. 
And there are seven ways the Prose-maco is better. Look at 
the width of the doors! Notice that the blackboards open back 
to back facilitating storage. Send for catalog No. 1 for an 


explanation of the single control multiple operation principle. Visual- 
ize the simple beauty of these wardrobes installed in your school- 
rooms! All hardware is solid bronze. All doors operate on ball 
bearings, silently. Two doors are mounted on one leg. Blackboard 
equipment if desired. Write for prices NOW! 


THE PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS EXCHANGE BUILDING 


ADMINISTRATION 

—Fillmore, Utah. The consolidated school dis- 
trict of Millard county, Utah, maintains a fleet of 
17 school busses for transporting 770 high-school 
students to the three consolidated high schools in 
the district. The busses travel nearly 10,000 miles 
each month and carry students to high schools from 
towns as far as 20 miles. The average distance 
traveled by the students is 14 miles. There are 4 
one-teacher schools and 20 consolidated schools in 
the district. 

—The rural-school supervisor of the Ohio state 
department of public instruction, reports that the 
consolidated schools rate 21 per cent higher than 
the one-room schools. In comment on this finding, 
the Evansville, Indiana, Courier says: ‘Figures like 
these make one wonder more than ever whether the 
‘little red schoolhouse’ of venerated memory was 
ever all it is pictured in the roseate fancy of grown- 
up graduates.” 

—In his monthly circular, addressed to the prin- 
cipals and supervisors, Supt. Frank A. Bouelle, of 
Los Angeles, California, discusses the subject of 
gifts made to the schools. He says: “Principals are 
requested not to accept gifts of any kind, unless 
such gifts are of an acceptable nature and will not 
tend to embarrass the department in any way. No 
gift should be accepted that will afterward require 
installation or upkeep by the board of education. 
unless a definite understanding had been reached 
before the acceptance of the same.” 

—Fillmore, Utah. During the present school 
year, Stanford achievement tests are being given 
to all elementary-school pupils in Millard county. 
All 12-year old pupils in the county were selected 
for special study and observation. It was noted that 
the boys varied educationally from 8 years and 4 
months, to 17 years and 7 months; the girls varied 
from 8 years and 6 months, to 15 years and 10 
months. The average chronological age of the boys 
was 12 years and 5 months, while their average edu- 
cational age was the same; the girls had a chrono- 
logical age of 12 years and 6 months, and an edu- 
cational age of 12 years and 9 months. There were 
112 boys and 102 girls belonging to this age group 
in the county schools. 


—A department of child guidance has been estab- 
lished at Pelham, N. Y., as an integral activity of 
the board of education. The department consists of 
a psychiatrist, a full-time social worker and visiting 
teacher, and a half-time psychologist. The work of 
the department is designed to reach the elementary 
schools, the junior, and senior high schools. 

—Bay City, Mich. Standardized tests were re- 
cently given to all the pupils in the public schools. 
A short time later Mr. V. E. Chase, director of 
research in the Fordson schools, gave an address 
io the grade-school teachers on the subject, ““Learn- 
ing by the School Child.” 

—During the past six years the administrative 
department of the Mobridge, S. Dak., school system 
has used the Thorndike probability curve as the 
basis for marking and grading the pupils enrolled 
in the schools. 

Under the plan, each teacher prepares, at the end 
of every six weeks’ period, a graph of all the grades 
for that period. The building principal prepares a 
graph of all the grades for his or her own building, 
and the superintendent in turn makes a graph for 
the entire system. 

The value of the system of grading is in the uni- 
formity which it establishes. If, out of a class of 
thirty, a pupil would have the fifth best rating, he 
would be classed number five in his group, and 
would fall into either the B or C group. The plan 
provides for the following groups: 

A. Near genius, very superior. Three to five per 
cent fall in this group. 

B. Superior, above average. Twenty to twenty- 
five per cent fall in this group. 

C. Average work. Fifty per cent fall in this 
group. 

D. Below average, inferior, doing passing work. 
Twenty to twenty-five per cent fall in this group. 

E. Failing, not passing. Three to five per cent 
fall in this group. 

—A recent report on school attendance in Park 
City, Utah, shows that the average daily attendance 
of pupils in elementary, junior high, and senior 
high schools during the first six weeks’ period of 
this year was 97.3 per cent of the total enrollment. 

—The average annual school term in rural com- 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





munities is 27 days shorter than in urban schools. 
This information is given out by Katherine M. 
Cook, of the U. S. Office of Education. The result 
of this difference is something like one and one- 
third year in total schooling. Per-pupil current ex- 
penditures, based on average daily attendance, is 
in round numbers $100 in urban, $62 in rural com- 
munities; the total per pupil cost $129 in urban, 
$75 in rural communities; the average value of 
school property per pupil enrolled is $299 in urban 
and $99 in rural communities; and the average sal- 
ary of all teachers, supervisors, and principals, 
$1,787 in urban, $855 in rural communities. The 
average salary of teachers in one-teacher schools 
widens the already large gap, being $748. 

—Coalville, Utah. A school cafeteria was re- 
cently opened in the North Summit High School. to 
accommodate the 200 out-of-town students. The 
cafeteria is in charge of the domestic science de- 
partment, which supplies a balanced lunch at the 
small price of 20 cents per person. 

—A handbook for school-bus drivers and boards 
of education in Ohio is being prepared by Mr. 
Frank E. Wilson, chief of the state division of 
publications, working under the direction of State 
Superintendent J. L. Clifton. The booklet is to 
contain the best regulations available so that trans- 
portation may be made more efficient and the lives 
oi the school children better safeguarded. 

—The state education department of Ohio, in a 
recent statement, reports that 123,643 pupils in 
county districts, 3.230 in city districts, and 5,482 
in village school districts were transported to and 
from school each day. making a total of 132,346 
pupils transported. Based on a nine-month’s school 
term, it would mean that 23,822,280 school passen- 
gers were transported. 

These children were transported by 286 horse- 
drawn vehicles owned by the board, 337 horse- 
drawn vehicles not owned by the board, 1,183 
motor-driven vehicles owned by the board, and 
2,536 motor-driven vehicles not owned by the 
board. This makes a total of 623 horse-drawn 
vehicles and 3,721 motor-driven vehicles. The trend 
ni Ohio at present is toward more board-owned 
vehicles. 
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County Vocational School, 
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clean. And lastingly so, for * 
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1° to 2° a Square Foot 
Saves Many Dollars of 
Repairs to Wooden 
and Concrete Floors 


IGURE it out for yourself. Maple flooring costs about 30c 

per square foot. Concrete about the same. Yet each de- 
mands constant, costly care unless protected against the 
ravages of time and wear. Lignophol, a Sonneborn product, 
costs le to 2c a square foot, and protects wooden floors against 
wear, rot, weather, and makes the surface easy to keep clean 
. . . Lapidolith, for concrete floors, costs about 2c a square 
foot. It eliminates concrete dust and gives a clean, washable 
granite surface that will withstand hard wear, water and 
chemicals. These two Sonneborn products alone will give you 
better floors and save money. Other Sonneborn money- 
savers are listed below. Send the attached coupon today for 
more complete information, and for letters from satisfied 


school users. Remember, every Sonneborn product is guar- 
anteed. 


We have every kind of paint and varnish 
for every school use from floors to desks 
—from cellar to roof—for inside and out 


For CONCRETE Floors 


Hardening and Dustproofing 
Lapidolith—This liquid chemical 


concrete hardener welds the loose 


For WOOD Floors 


Wearproofing and 
Dustproofing 





The Spray Painting Outfit YOU 
Have Been Looking For 


Price 


$166 


Complete 


ERE is the outfit that the spray equipment industry has 
been working toward for the past 10 years. It is an out- 
standing accomplishment. 


This DeVilbiss NK-606 complete spray-painting outfit is built 
up to standards of quality, capacity and efficiency that have 
heretofore applied only to outfits costing twice as much and 
more. The outfit includes everything for immediate use. The 
full capacity standard type air compressor is driven by a 
one-half horse power motor of special design. The outfit in- 
cludes a 2-gallon pressure paint tank with full size opening. 
Motor and compressor are mounted on steel base fitted with ball-bearing 
swivel casters. Weighing but 104 lIbs., the easy portability of this outfit 


gives it the widest range of utility. It runs with almost unbelievable 
quietness and absence of vibration. 


Here is the ideal outfit for school-building maintenance and refinishing 
equipment. It will save its cost many times over by its ready efficiency 
even in untrained hands. 


DeVilbiss 


PAINTING 
Spray- chatewing SYSLOM 
THE DeVILBISS COMPANY - 268 PHILLIPS AVENUE - 


Sales and Service Branches: 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES WINDSOR, ONT. 


Direct factory representatives in all other territories 


PRESERVES NEW FLOORS 


TOLEDO, OHIO 





particles into a close-grained mass 
that becomes granite-hard. Excel- 
lent for basement or any floor re- 
ceiving hardest wear. The flint- 
like topping withstands years of 
traffic. Water or chemicals do not 
readily penetrate it. Merely mop- 
ping and sweeping keeps a Lapi- 
dolized concrete floor sanitary. 
It eliminates concrete dust. 
Goes on like water so labor cost is 
negligible. Equally efficient for 
old or new floors. Colorless. 


Colored Floors 


Cement Filler—For floors where 
decorative appearance is wanted 
as for hallways, basement rooms, 
toilets, etc. apply this material 
over new or old surfaces. Forms a 

_ wear-resisting smooth, colored 
top over rough, pitted or soiled 
floors. Standard colors. Easy to 
apply. Labor cost small. 


Lignophol—This penetrating pre- 
servative prevents splintering, 
checking, warping, and rotting 
by filling interior wood cells and 
fibres with oils and gums. Sup- 
plies a toughening binder that in- 
creases tensile and resisting pow- 
er of wood. Safeguards floors 
against deterioration from dry 
heat and moisture, and water- 
proofs. 


Polished Floors 


Amalie Liquid or Paste Wax— 
Where a more lustrous finish is 
desired, apply this highly decora- 
tive Carnauba Wax. Has high con- 
tent of Carnauba which is the 
reason for its long wear. Use 
liquid for renewing polish on floors 
previously waxed. Use paste on 
new or newly treated floors. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Ine. 


Dept. 41, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


Dept. 41, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


I 

{ 
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Please send literature on the following products: Lapidolith 
; Lignophol...... ; Cemcoat Floor Enamel...... 3; Cement Filler. . .; 
Cemcoat...... $ Sonotint Bee 3 
{ 
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from satisfied school users. 


Amalie Wax...... ; Also letters 
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MAKES OLD FLOORS NEW 





EAGLE 


Potash Scrub 
Compound 


EAGLE 


Pine Cleanser 


LET our Floor Cleaning experts 
help you select the right cleanser for 
your floors. We manufacture Liquid 
Soaps for every type of flooring—Lin- 
oleum, Cork-carpet, Mastic, Magnesite, 
Rubber, Paint, Tile, Marble, Terrazza or 
Mosaic. Tell us the kind of floors you 
EAGLE have. Our products clean thoroughly 
Liquid Linseed and rapidly yet without injurious effect n 

Soap on the floors themselves. Write us. 


EAGLE SOAP CORP. 


64 E. Jackson Blvd. 





Chicago, Illinois 





SCRUB SOAPS 
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Ideal for teaching practical 
woodworking in the manual 
training department. 


A Boy Can Run It 


Weighing but 22 pounds (31 
Ibs. with floor handle), the 
Clarke can be carried about 
with one hand. No great 
exertion is required to use 
it. The power and speed of 
the machine replace effort 
by the operator. It works 
in the same manner and 
almost as easy as a vacuum 
cleaner. 

No special wiring is required. 
Plug into any electric light 
socket and go to work. No 
dust or muss—the powerful, 
in-built vacuum gets it all. 
Sturdy, dependable—backed 
by 13 years of experience 
and improvement in building 
portable sanding machines. 

A definite, written, positive 
guarantee of performance 
goes with every Clarke. 


either. 


boards, floors, corridors can always be spic 
and span, new looking. Scratches 
and scars can be forever banished 
from school furniture. 

And at an amazingly low cost! 
Simply equip your school with a 
Clarke Vacuum Portable Sander. 
The engineer or janitor 
can operate it. The skill 
for fine work is built into 
the Clarke. This power- Restores 300 to 1,000 sq. plete facts about the machine. 


A powerful vacuum iry. 
gets all the dust. Varnish im- 
mediately after sanding. 

On floors, the Clarke is guar- 
anteed to refinish to velvety 
newness, from 


MAINTENANCE COSTS GO DOWN | 
When the CLARKE Vacuum Portable Sander | 
GOES TO WORK | 


LASS-ROOM desks, teachers’ desks, square feet of old, varnished floor in 8 
tables, laboratory benches, drawing hours. No varnish remover needed, either. 
On average school floor work, the Clarke 
will do up to 3,000 square 
feet in 8 hours. 


Schools all over America 
are reducing maintenance 
costs, improving quality om of newness in benches, ta- 
and amount 
nance work done, by using 
the Clarke Vacuum Port- 
Get the com- 





ft. of old varnished floor 


ful, fast-cutting machine ¢o Velvety smoothness in YOU Will readily see its ad- 
will surprise you by the © hours. 
quality and quantity of 
work it will do. 

Refinish a whole room full of 
old scarred desk tops in one 
day, at the rate of one each 
four minutes or less. No need 
to remove the desks. No muss, 


In Demand for 
Manual Training 


Teaching wood-craft with 
the Clarke is gaining in 
popularity. Boys like to 
work with the same power- 
tul, sturdy machine that is 
used in the foremost wocd- 
working shops of the coun- 
Instructors appreciate 
the thoroughness with which 
they can teach the trade. 
And economy iesults from 
the two-fold use of the 
Clarke — Manual Training 
at class time, Maintenance 
work at ther times. 


300 to 1,000 


CLARKE SANDING MACHINE CoO. 


Dept. G-43, 3821 Cortland St., Chicago, IIl. 


Originators and, for 13 years, Manufacturers of Portable Sanding Machines. 





SCHOOL-BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION—ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN, 
PLANS, AND SPECIFICATIONS 


(Continued from Page 51) 
out their hands coming in contact. In the City of 
Rochester, a width of 24 ft. is required for 5 rows of 
desks in order to get more room for general exercises 
that they demand. 

We accept lower ceiling heights than 12 ft. for 
schoolrooms where the capacity does not exceed 30. 
In that event, we accept the lower height of ceiling, 
a narrower width of room, a width ample for 4 rows 
of desks instead of 5, and a length sufficient for the 
requisite number of pupils based upon the unit of 
200 cu. ft. of air space per pupil. In many of the 
small districts, schools that we have with a maximum 
attendance not exceeding 15 or 18, we accept still 
less ceiling height with other dimensions adjusted ac- 
cordingly. 

The air-space and floor-space standards with us are 
statutory. The window placement and glass area are 
not. All in all, we find the following dimensions rec- 
ommended by us several years ago are almost uni- 
versally followed in both city and village schools, and 
also in rural schools where the attendance is 25 or 
more. By adopting this unit, we have room for 5 rows 
of desks, an average of 3 ft. for the outside aisles, 
18 in. for the inside aisles, 16 2/3 sq. ft. of floor space 
per pupil (1 2/3 sq. ft. above statutory standard) and 
200 cu. ft. of air space per pupil. 

Mr. F. R. Scherer, assistant superintendent of 
school buildings, Rochester, New York, writes: 

Rochester has attempted, on several occasions, to 
reduce the size of its standard classroom to a width 
less than 23 ft. 9 in. A very careful study was made 
of this less than three years ago, following the sug- 
gestion of.an “expert” employed by our city adminis- 
tration to point the way in reducing school-building 
costs. Sketch plans were made showing furniture ar- 
rangement in the various classrooms and special rooms, 
several conferences were held with the directors of 
the various branches in education, the superintendent 
of schools and his staff, and the conclusion reached 
was that if any change be made it should be to in- 
crease the width rather than to reduce it. In order 
that you may understand, however, why a room of 
this dimension is essential, it must be related that the 
classrooms are along the corridor walls; there are 
relaxation drills held in each room two or three times 
a day; and radiators are placed under the windows 


able Sander. 


vantages to your school. Send 








Re-surfaces a scratched desk 
in 4 minutes or less, without 
dust or muss. 


Ask the Teachers 


Ask the teachers about the value 
of smooth, shiny desk tops; 
bright, even floors; the appear- 


Neatness and care are de- 
veloped in pupils and an inspira- 
tion to do better work results. 
Or ask the health official for his 


of mainte- 


opinion of the value of smooth 
floors, shiny desks, in place of 


rough, 
floors. 
Ask the janitor about the ease 
of keeping clean the rooms with 
velvety floors, about the time 


| saved in sweeping and the more 
the coupon thorough job possible. 


today. The Clarke Vacuum Portable 
Sander gives you these benefits. 


GET THE FACTS TODAY 


l -—-— — — SEND THIS COUPON — — — — 


Clarke Sanding Machine Co., | 
Dept. G-43, 3821 Cortland St., Chicago, Ill. 


scarred furniture and 





| Gentlemen: Without obligation to me, please send 

the complete facts about the Clarke 

Vacuum Portable Sander for schools, 

| I am interested in the economies you 
| promise. 
| 


{J Maintenance Work (J Manual Training 





along the outside walls —all of which demand addi- 
tional room, for example: 

In placing the wardrobes along the corridor wall, 
it is necessary that this aisle be made about 1 ft. 2 in. 
wider than usual to permit egress while some of the 
pupils are at the wardrobes; the relaxation drills 
demand sufficient width of aisles to permit the chil- 
dren to march in double time and in performing other 
setting-up exercises; and the radiators placed on the 
exterior walls demand additional width in that partic- 
ular aisle. 

Our classroom length is 30 ft. from wall to wall. 
This is very satisfactory in our room arrangement. 
Should the wardrobes be placed at the rear of the 
room, however, additional length would be necessary. 
The writer has knowledge of some cities that use 
classrooms 32 ft. long, but the general standard is 
30 ft. 

There is considerable to be said with reference to 
the height of ceiling. Up until a year ago, the Roches- 
ter schools were built varying between 12 ft. 4 in. 
and 12 ft. 6 in. Our buildings now under construction 
and design are for ceiling heights of 12 ft., and we 
expect that this will remain our standard for some 
time to come. We have one school building which has 
a ceiling height of 11 ft. 4 in. Here we constantly 
experience difficulty in obtaining proper ventilation by 
a central fan. Tests made in this school show that the 
diffusion is poor and the air motion too variable to 
assure comfort, notwithstanding the fact that the air 
enters at a velocity of less than 300 ft., the bottom 
of the inlet register being 8 ft. from the floor. For 
academic work, we are following the rule that a room 
should not exceed in width twice the height of the 
window head jamb from the floor. We shall exceed 
this width, however, for laboratories and shops. 

My leaning at this time would be toward a class- 
room 30 ft. long and 12 ft. high, of a width not less 
than 12 ft. and whatever is necessary by reason of 
special factors in your curriculums. 

Professor A. C. Moehlman, of the University 
of Michigan, writes:* 

The reason we decided not to decrease thé ceiling 
height below 12 ft. in the Detroit schoolrooms was 
due to the fact that this would automatically cut down 
the width of the room, because the refraction of the 
natural lighting does not permit of a lower lighting 
than 12 ft. in a room 22 ft. wide in order to get 
perfect lighting on the last row of seats. If you desired 


2Professor Moehlman was formerly connected with the De- 
troit city schools. 


to cut down to 20 or 21 ft., I could see no objection 
to it, but I am not certain it would be satisfactory. 
At any rate, Detroit decided against transferring, be- 
cause a room 22 ft. wide gave the best opportunities 
for unit instruction. 

Mr. HuBert C. Eicher, Director of the Bureau 
of Buildings for the State of Pennsylvania: 

We consider a 22-ft. width minimum for elemen- 
tary-school purposes. Little people must have greater 
freedom than the more mature pupils. A congestion 
of seats, narrow aisles and limited space about the 
walls is not conducive to the best results. 

We have made various investigations of ceiling 
height and from the results obtained we cannot justify 
a ceiling height of less than 12 ft. in Pennsylvania. 
In certain types of construction some architects have 
difficulty in securing the required amount of glass area 
and its proper placement even in a 12-ft. ceiling. I am 
not, therefore, able to go along with those who would 
advocate an 11-ft. ceiling, at least for the present. 
_We have made some studies in regard to propor- 
tionate length and width of classrooms. From our 
studies it would seem that a width of 21 ft. with a 
length of 30 ft. 6 in. is approaching the abnormal in 
regard to proportions. 

Mr. C. M. Hirst, supervisor of buildings and 
grounds for the State of Arkansas: 

We have been requiring 12-ft. ceiling heights for 
grade rooms in this state. 

I know of no state or community that accepts 
lower ceilings for grade rooms than 12 ft. 

Mr. H. W. Schmidt, supervisor of buildings 
for the State of Wisconsin: 


The state code calls for a 12-ft. height, and we 
have never found it necessary to reduce this. The ratio 
of room to height of window seems a good one, and 
in practice has given adequate illumination on the 
seats farthest removed from the window. We have also 
found the 22-ft. width necessary in order to get ade- 
quate aisle space. I do not know of any other munic- 
ipality which accepts a ceiling lower than 12 ft. It 
would seem with modern ventilating requirements that 
this height is necessary to give adequate air move- 
ment without serious vitiation, and at the same time, 
permit a reasonable amount of air for recirculation. 

Again it must not be forgotten that the trend is 
to increase the number of pupils that a thoroughly 
efficient teacher can handle. We have plenty of evi- 
dence that an expert teacher can handle 45 pupils 
with efficient teaching methods. 































Draper Shades 
recognize 
that fact 


Draper Shades have been 
designed to let in the sun- 
light. But light won’t harm 
the pupils. It is beneficial 
and necessary to. their 
proper development. Only 
the sun’s glare is the harm- 
ful factor. Draper Shades 
keep the glare out and let 
the light in. 


Draper Adjustable Shades 
can be adjusted to any de- 
sirable position upon the 
window. This permits great- 
er benefit from the light 
and air and allows better 
ventilation. 


dropped to an almost negligible figure. 


Spiceland, Indiana 


Hard-and-fast state-department rules often 
definitely determine the height of ceilings and 
width of rooms. While many may question the 
wisdom of such rules, it will be found, on re- 
flection, that it is a wise precaution to have 
such regulations for safety and uniformity. But 
unlike the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
these state laws should be subject to amend- 
ment when proof of their inconsistency is de- 
monstrated. 

Thus the rule that “the width of a classroom 
shall be twice the height of the window jamb 
from the floor,” which appears in the school- 
building codes of a number of states, is based 
upon certain principles of light refraction. Yet 
in any given school no two rooms have the 
same exposure; the sun is not in the same posi- 
tion any two days in succession; the weather 
conditions are not the same any two days in 
succession. The kind of glass used in the win- 
dows may change the lighting conditions com- 
pletely; and if the rule as applied to the south 
and east sides of the building were accurate, it 
follows that the ceiling heights should be great- 
er for all north and west rooms. 

The concensus of opinion seems to approve 
12-ft. ceilings and 22 ft. as the proper width of 
classrooms. 

Classrooms usually have a flat, plastered ceil- 
ing supported by wire lath on the under side 
of the floor beams. By omitting the flat, plaster- 
ed ceiling and leaving the beams exposed, ap- 
proximately 1 ft. in ceiling height is gained. 
This means that in the theoretical building spec- 
ified under Item 10, a reduction of 1 ft. in ceil- 
ing height may be made, which, at 30 cents 
per cubic foot, would save $10,752, based up- 
on a reduction in cubical content figured as 
follows: 

2 ft. in total height (2 stories) 


56 ft. width of wings (two 22-ft. classrooms, plus 
10-ft. corridor, plus two outside walls of a 





Sunlight is Healthy 





These shades embody all the finest developments in shade 
making. They are noiseless, easier to handle and less likely 
to get out of order. And with Draper Adjustable Shades in 
your school you will find that maintenance costs have 


Samples and details on request. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
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SECTION 


OF CLASSROOM SHOWING 
DUE TO OMISSION OF CEILING 


ECONOMY 


thickness of 1 ft. each) 
160 ft. approximate length of building 
30c per cubic foot assumed cost of construction 
(2 X 56 X 160) 2 wings X 30c equals $10,752. 


Here again, for illustrative purposes, great 
liberty has been taken in the computation. The 
computation does not include the connecting 
corridor between the wings nor the width of 
corridor partitions, nor other refinements of 
measurement. The illustration is used merely 
to stress the point at issue. 

(To be continued) 


CHATS DURING RECESS 


The school janitor’s union of Detroit, Mich., 
protested against the rule which ordered the school 
janitors to clear the walks after a snowfall. The 
contention was that shoveling snow brought on pneu- 
monia and rheumatism. A high medical authority said: 
“TI have been handling cases of pneumonia and rheu- 
matism 30 years and never heard of either disease 
being contracted through shoveling a little snow. That 
a man was warm when he went out would help keep 
up his temperature. If he shoveled snow hard enough, 
he would be all right, it seems to me. Any danger 
would be mental rather than physical. Shoveling snow 
ought to help the individual himself, and it would be 
certainly splendid for the school system.” 


FLOORS 


All of the beauty of wax with 
none of its defects. 
track or mar. As easily cleaned as 
a Dresden plate. The modern floor 
finish for schools. 





Attractive proposition to jobbers 
where 


CHURCHILL 
MANUFACTURING 


Sioux City, Iowa. 
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PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


—Mr. HENRY TuRNER BAILEY, art authority and 
director of the Cleveland School of Art at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has recently become a member of the 
advisory faculty of the American School of the Air, 
which has been inaugurated over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. Mr. Bailey, in a statement, 
said that radio broadcasting is one of the greatest 
assets to education since the invention of the print- 
ing press. He believes that the quality of knowledge 
broadcast by the School of the Air will be extra- 
ordinary, for it will come from people of wide ex- 
perience, deep learning, and high reputation. High- 
powered instruction will come through dynamic 
teachers, and a great body of alert students will 
welcome its advantages and inspiration. 

—Pror. Henry Everett Dewey has been ap- 
pointed principal of the University High School of 
the University of Chicago, succeeding Robert C. 
Woellner. Professor Dewey holds the degree of 
A.B., given by Kalamazoo College, and also an A.M. 
degree given by Oberlin College. He was superin- 
tendent of schools of Ohio from 1917 to 1925, and 
was in charge of extension work at the Pennsyl- 
vania State College until last June, when he went to 
Chicago to resume his work for a Ph.D. degree. 

—Mr. G. L. McCuttocn, who was elected su- 


perintendent of schools at Jackson, Mich., has de- § 


clined the position. Mr. McCulloch prefers to re- 
main in the capacity of assistant superintendent. 

—Mr. N. J. Quvuickstap, superintendent of 
schools at Mountain Iron, Minn., was the principal 
speaker at the annual meeting of the Eveleth 
Chamber of Commerce. 

—Mrkr. F. H. GILiianp, of Sibley, Iowa, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Devils 
Lake, N. Dak. Mr. Gilliland, who succeeds Nelson 
Sauvain, takes over his duties in September, 1930. 

—Mnr. Harry C. Mason, of Blissfield, Mich., has 
been reélected for another two-year term, at an 
increase in salary. 

—Mr. EMANUEL SCHOENBERGER has been elect- 
ed superintendent of supplies for the board of edu- 
cation of Philadelphia, Pa., succeeding the late M. 
L. Savage. Mr. JAMEs F. WILtrAMs has been named 
as assistant superintendent of supplies. 
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Less Noise 
Better Work 


OUR students become better students — your 


teachers better teachers—when you subdue dis- 
tracting school-room noises. 


Acousti-Celotex applied to the ceilings of your 
school building will quiet disturbing noises in 
- classrooms, assembly halls and corridors. It im- 
proves the acoustics of lecture halls, auditoriums, 
music halls . . . subdues the racket of manual 
training rooms. 


Acousti-Celotex is a noise-absorbing cane-fibre 
tile that comes in single, finished units—durable, 
permanent, and easily cleaned. These units are 
quickly installed in the ceilings of old buildings 
or new. 


Write for our interesting folder, “Better Study 
Conditions in Schools.” The services of our engi- 
neers are available to help you solve your acousti- 
cal problems. The Celotex Company, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


The word 


CELOTEX 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
is the trade mark of and indicates manufacture by 
The Celotex Company, Chicago, Ill. 


Acousti—(eELotrex 


FOR LESS NOISE - - BETTER HEARING 


Are you certain your 
daughter would escape 
in case of fire, or would 
she be caught in the 
mad panic that so often 
crushes out the lives of 
loved ones when central 
stairways and exits are 
used? 


The POTTER 
Tubular Slide 
FIRE ESCAPE 


the only fire escape with service records ap- 
proved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


POTTER Tubular Slide Fire Escape carries the 
pupils away from the danger zone to the outside 
of the building, landing them safely on their feet 
without the slightest danger from panic, gases 
or smoke. 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1858 Conway Bldg. Chicago, IIl. 
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= 5 ROUND TRIPS 
FOR ONE CENT 


Remarkably low current cost 
pleases school board officials 


“TEE popularity of G&G Electric Ash 
Removal Equipment with school offi- 
cials throughout the country is due in no 
small measure to the extremely low 
operating cost. 


To get at actual operating figures we had 
unbiased engineers of the Sprague Elec- 
tric Works test a Model E G&G Electric 
Telescopic Hoist of the type illustrated 
above. 

Filled cans weighing 150 lbs. were raised 
electrically and lowered by gravity. Dis- 
tance of lift between cellar and grade 
level was 16 ft., 8inches, and current cost 
$.0348 per k.w.h. 

This test showed that: 


296 cans were raised and lowered in one 
kilowatt hour. 
151% tons of ashes were raised in one kilo- 
watt hour. 
85 round trips of filled cans between 
cellar and grade level were made for one 
cent current cost. 
These figures would not apply to every 
installation, because distance of lift and 
current rate per k.w.h. vary. 
G&G Ash Removal Equipment is now in 
use in schools in 44 states, and is standard 
equipment with Boards of Education in 
many large cities. 
Write for catalog 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 
551 West Broadway, New York 





































Protect the School children. The best insur- 
ance against tragic accidents is Clay Chain 
Link Fence. Enclosed school yards keep 
children off the streets and protect them 
from motor traffic while at play. School offi- 


cials welcome the relief from responsibility 
occasioned by enclosing school yards with 
Clay Chain Link Fence. 
ame, DINK 
Chain Link 
Tennis Court FENCE 
Backstop. 


Attractive appearance —rust resisting 
coating of zinc—no care or attention 
required. Ask us for estimates. Our 
engineering department is at your 
service. 


CLAY EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


Dept. A.S.B., 









Cedar Falls, Iowa. 








NORTHUWESTEMN UNIVERSITY 


PYANSTON PPE ENG 


















erformed wery satisfactorily. 






We used it as an attachment to a four acre power 


Cut Your 


School Lawns 
With a 


JACOBSEN 


Power Mower 


mwower on the grass areas at our Stadiur and also 


or our Carcus, and it worked wery satisfactorily. 

























Schools and colleges in all sections of Jacobsen Power Mowers. Even in Eu- 
the country, as well as parks, ceme- rope, many estate gardeners prefer the 
teries, putting greens and estates have Jacobsen to prominent foreign makes. 
found economy and lawn beauty in using 








Simple to Operate . . . Low Upkeep Cost 


The Jacobsen 4-Acre Power Mower with while the lawn is being mowed. 













Clipping Attachment, which Northwest- The Jacobsen ‘‘Junior’’ Power Mower ae” 
ern University writes about, cuts a 24- has a 19-inch reel and is suitable 7 
inch swath. It has enclosed gear drive, for moderately large lawns or J @ 
independent control of traction and cut- lawns with numerous ob- 5” 
ting units, self-sharpening reel and many structions and terraces. 57 
other Jacobsen developments. The Sickle- There is a size and yp” 
Bar Clipping Attachment sets ahead of type of Jacobsen JL” 
the regular cutting reel and nips off Mower forev- 4” Jacobsen Mig. Co 
the dandelions, buckhorn or plantain ery lawn. re Dept. AS ; 
Mail the Coupon for free booklet: sa Racine, Wis. 
‘‘Lawns Beautiful.’’” Demonstrations Pr 
gladly given on your own grounds or 


without obligation. 


Jacobsen Mfg. Co. | 


You may mail free booklet: 
“‘Lawns Beautiful’ to 











Dept. A. S., Racine, Wis. 
New York Office: 507 W. 56th St. 
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The Ideal Shades for School Win- 
dows give light and ventilation 
without glare 


Athey Shades are 
ideal for Schools 
and Colleges. 


They are not 
wooden slats, and 
have no _ rollers, 
springs, catches or 
latches. They do 
not have to be 
jerked for adjust- 
ment. They may 
be lowered from ‘| ; 
the top, allowing & Bee teacher or stodemts neg. toch 
flood of soft light erates noiselessly and smoothly. 
to reach the back of the room. Besides 
being practical, they are the most beau- 
tiful and attractive shades ever devised 
for modern schools, colleges, offices, ete. 





Send for catalog now. 


ATHEY COMPANY 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


Accordion Fleated = 6033 W. 65th St., CHICAGO 
and Metal Cloth Lined In Canada—Cresswell-Pomeroy, Reg’d, 


Weatherstrips Montreal and Toronto 

























Safety and Permanence 


To the school board executives who are looking for fire-safety 
and permanence in school room facilities, and who hesitate at 
the high cost of masonry construction, yet dare not risk the fire 
hazards present in flimsy, wooden structures—this is directed: 
Ambler Asbestos school-houses are the result of careful study 
of best educational standards. With walls and roofs of strong 
asbestos construction, well planned lighting and ventilating sys- 
tems, and pleasing architectural details—they are a credit to 
your community and unquestionably a sound investment. Deliv- 
ery is prompt and erection rapid. 


Let us send you our catalog. 
Write for it today. 


Asbestos Buildings Company 


Dept. J 
Liberty Title and Trust Co. Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMBLER 


FIREPROOF ASBESTOS 
SCHOOLHOUSES 
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YOUR PROBLEM SOLVED 


N? LONGER need you suffer the many disadvantages of lost keys with the attendant interruption of routine, together 
with the fear of locks being opened by keys in thepossession of other than the rightful owners. Neither must you 
be fearful of prying fingers opening apparently secured locks. The BARRETT KEYLESS LOCK, designed after careful 
study, removes all of the lock hazards of the past that combined to make a very serious problem for YOU. 


The BARRETT KEYLESS LOCK has no keys to be lost ¥ 
or misplaced. It cannot be left on combination on the 
locker. It cannot be turned back to combination after 
once being turned off, and it must be turned off combi- 
nation, otherwise it will reveal the fact that it has not 
been securely fastened. Think what this means: It is 
now possible for you to prevent your students leaving 
their locks in such position that they can be turned back 
to combination by a slight turn of the knob; a practice 
that has resulted in numerous thefts in the past, dis- 
a persons being quick to take advantage of this con- 
ition. 
It is also impossible to turn the BARRETT KEYLESS 
LOCK off combination while it is in use. It has no springs 
to become defective or broken, and it will not spring open 
under a blow. Its steel shackle and bolt are case hardened 
and rust proof, as are all other parts. Another distinctive 
feature is that BARRETT KEYLESS LOCKS are fur- 
nished with your school colors embodied on the dial and 
knob or with standard black and white dial as shown in 
illustration, without extra cost. 


You can better appreciate its many advantages by per- 


sonal inspection. We will be extremely pleased to furnish 
THE BARRETT KEYLESS LOCK 4 sample upon request. 


BARRETT LOCK COMPANY 


4720 North Eighteenth Street 


The Barrett Keyless Lock: 


Cannot get out of order. 


Cannot be left on combina- 
tion. 


Cannot be turned back to 
combination. 


Cannot be turned off com- 
bination while open. 


No springs to rust, break 
or fail to function. 


Entirely rust proof interior, 
with brass outer case. 


Easily read dial, with option 
of color combinations. 


More than 25,000 combina- 
tion changes. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 





NEW YORK CITY DISTRICT SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS RATED 


A special committee of three has been appointed 
by the New York City board of education to 
examine the qualifications and rate the applica- 
tion of school administrative heads aspiring to the 
office of district superintendent of the New York 
City schools. 

A standard form of application blank, similar to 
that used in rating the high-school principal appli- 
cants, has been used for aspirants for district 
superintendent. Under the heading of experience 
in supervision and administration in schools, the 
would-be superintendent must indicate the type of 
school in which the experience was gained, rather 
than the amount of time each week devoted to the 
work, as was the case with principals. 

The blank asks for information concerning the 
degrees held by the candidate; the additional 
professional, pedagogical, technical, cultural, or 
academic courses pursued; the courses the candidate 
has given; the applicant’s teaching experience; his 
experience in supervision and administration in 
schools; the investigations he has conducted; his 
contributions to education in the form of books, 
lectures, addresses, or experiments; devices, sylla- 
buses, methods, tests, new types of work in- 
augurated; travel, and executive positions held in 
professional or civic societies. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


—Mr. C. R. McCLELLAND, superintendent of 
schools at Monessen, Pa., has announced his 
resignation, to take effect at the end of his present 
term on July 1. Mr. McClelland has been con- 
nected with the Monessen schools for the past 
fifteen years, and has been superintendent for six 
years. 

—Supt. H. S. FREEMAN, of Mobridge, S. Dak., 
has been reelected for a new two-year term, be- 
ginning with July 1. 

—Supt. Huon G. Faust, of Shawnee, Okla., has 
recently been reelected for a new three-year term, 
beginning with July 1. Mr. Faust is completing his 
sixteenth consecutive year in the Shawnee schools. 


During the past three years, the city has had a 
tremendous growth in population and the school 
population has reached 8,000. 


—SupT. JOHN F. Cramer, of Grants Pass, 
Oreg., has been reelected for a new three-year 
term. Mr. Cramer was recently elected as pres- 
ident of the city superintendents’ section of the 
Oregon Teachers’ Association. 

—Supt. W. A. WALLS, of Kent, Ohio, who was 
recently elected president of the Ohio Society for 
Crippled Children, was honored on February 11, 
at a luncheon of the local rotary club when the 
membership extended congratulations to him. A 
special resolution prepared by a committee of five, 
was drawn up and presented to Mr. Walls. 

—Mr. E. H. Korstap has been reelected princi- 
pal of the senior high school at Mobridge, S. Dak., 
and Mr. S. M. Stockdale of the junior high school. 

—Mr. WILForD McCuTCHESON has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Princeton, W. Va., for 
the school year 1930-31. 

—Mkr. R. O. Bacsy, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Buena Vista, Va., has been appointed 
supervisor of classroom instruction in the public 
schools of Roanoke. Mr. Bagby, who entered upon 
his duties March 1, is a graduate of Iowa Uni- 
versity, in the class of 1911, and of Columbia Uni- 
versity, in the class of 1922. 

—Mnr. STANLEY W. JONEs has been appointed a 
member of the board of education at Rahway, 
N. J., to succeed Mr. JOHN J. QINN. 

—Mrs. J. W. PRESTON has been elected a mem- 
ber of the school board of Roanoke, Va., to com- 
plete the term of Mrs. A. P. Staples who resigned. 


—The school board of Princeton, W. Va., has 
organized with the election of Mr. R. W. Brown 
as president. Mr. P. I. Litty as secretary, and 
Mr. O. B. CAMPBELL and Mr. C. W. PECK as 
members. 

—Mr. H. D. Fraron has resigned as a member 
of the school board at Oneida, N. Y., after a service 
of 35 years, a large part of which was given as 
president of the board. Mr. Epwarp L. HASKELL 
has been elected to succeed Mr. Fearon as president. 


—Mr. Epwin F. NEtson has been elected as 
business manager of the board of education at 
Hartford, Conn. 

—Mkr. M. G. PEck has been reelected as pres- 
ident of the school board of Ashtabula, Ohio. 

—Mr. GROVER GRUNDISH has been reelected as 
president of the school board of St. Mary’s, Ohio. 

—Mkr. L. U. Hvutin has been reelected as pres- 
ident of the board at Youngstown, Ohio. 

—Mr. C. J. STRoBEL has been reelected as a 
member of the school board of Sandusky, Ohio, 
which will be his thirty-eighth consecutive year of 
service. Mr. Strobel was president of the board 
twenty-five years ago. 

—Mkr. Davin L. FISHER has been elected as 
president of the school board of New Philadelphia, 
Ohio. Mr. A. A. STERMER was reelected as clerk- 
treasurer of the board. 

—The school board of Bucyrus, Ohio, has re- 
organized for the year, with the reelection of Mr. 
H. E. Cook as president, Dr. B. F. RUTHRUFF as 
clerk, and Mr. H. A. Paxton as vice-president. 

—Mr. W. M. Mank has been reelected presi- 

dent of the school board of New Philadelphia, 
Ohio, for his eleventh consecutive term. 
Mr. F. E. McC arn has been reelected pres- 
ident of the school board of Lima, Ohio. Mr. W. 
C. DERBYSHIRE was reelected as clerk of the 
board. 

—Muiss LILLIAN ARMSTRONG has been reelected 
as president of the school board of St. Mary’s, 
Ohio. Mr. T. A. WHITE was elected as clerk. 

—Supt. M. C. Potter, of Milwaukee, Wis., has 
issued a ruling that commercialism on _ school 
grounds is strictly forbidden. The rule which is 
clear and mandatory, is intended to forestall all 
trade talks by salesmen. 


MISS OLIVE JONES RETIRES 
New York Principals’ 





The Association, on 


February 15, gave a testimonial dinner for Miss 
Olive Jones, former president of the association, 
on the occasion of her retirement from the school 
system. Representatives of city and state school 
systems, as well as the National Education Asso 
ciation were present at the dinner 
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STEELBILT BLEACHERS | , 07 ye rh 


A SHADE ADJUSTER that will give a 


F or S AFETY | high degree of satisfaction. 


As you use it you will be well pleased be- 
cause of its superior qualities and easy 
operation. 


The above are very broad statements; 
especially so in view of the many failures 
in Shade Adjusters of the past. Broad as 
these statements are, we feel justified in 
making them not only because of our own 
experience with this new Adjuster, but 
because of what others, who are qualified 
to judge, say of it. 





In connection with this Adjuster, the shade 
STANDARD 9 TIER SECTION— | and shade-rollers are exactly the same as 
NORMAL LOAD 13,500 LBS. | generally used. No hitching on to wall or 
casing is necessary. 
In a recent wees made by Prof. E. M. | No arrangement of shade and roller has 
Daniels of Carnegie Institute of Tech- ever made the control of light and ventila- 
nology, 62,430 lbs. of iron were loaded | | ton 80 simpte and a0 compiste. 


on the above section of STEELBILT | The vital parts have a large reserve of 


; strength, making a very strong and dur- 
BLEACHERS. This unusual test proves able window equipment at less than one- 


the safety with which crowds may be | | half the cost of the Venetian Blind. 


accommodated. ee 
Further information will be sent upon request. 


, || EVELETH MFG. CO. 
UNIVERSAL EQUIPMENT CO. | | 1: Ashland Ave. River Bove Mt. 


(Two miles west of Chicago city limits) 


Write us for Circular 


Corry, Pa. 





MANUFACTURERS OF WEATHER STRIP SPECIALTIES AND SHADE ADJUSTERS 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


Showing Our Complete Line 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
VER Y LA TES T IN K 3 EAT-ACTION clos- 
G YM EQ UIPMEN T i a a ets are preferred 


forschoolinstallations, 

since children so eas- 

ily forget the things 

they should do. Yet 

there is a distinct ad- 

vantage in JEWEL 

Auto Pneu Matic Wa- 

ter Closets over ordi- 

ie ‘ nary seat-action out- 

aig yh si . S = ts, because of the 


a ie ae . \ Jewel Flush Valve. 
We he tl hl a " This famous valve 


oe 


“« has no interior springs 
to rust or corrode, 
nothing to cause trou- 

—— re oy ble, and no valve for 
: ati: constant adjustment! 
A JEWEL gives positive valve action, the valve being linked to 
the seat itself. Schoolhouse architects and officials endorse the 
JEWEL— write for descriptive literature and learn about the 
Jewel five-year guarantee, a further feature of Jewel installa- 
tions! 
THE BOWLUS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Springfield, Ohio 


CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT EWEL Nea C 
COMPANY WATER. _/ CLOSETS 


1835 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 


Guaranteed for 5 Years 
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Snug, Light and Well 
Ventilated Classrooms 





Schools in All Sizes to Meet 
Every Community Need 





HARRIS 














UNIT-BUILT 





ar “ 


fe 


America’s Standard in School Housing 


Harris Schools are designed and manufactured by America’s largest producers of sectional 
buildings, an organization foremost in the Building and building material industry for over 35 
years. Embracing all the requirements of a modern building—proper light distribution, per- 
fect ventilation, sanitation, and safe construction are all an integral part of every Harris School, 


yet they are low in cost. 


Our Standard Designs accommodate 40 to 400 pupils and offer the most satisfactory solution 
of your housing problem in the most economical way. 


FREE BOOK on SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION! 


—beautifully illustrated, showing designs and plans of some of the Schools recently erected 
by Our Experts together with complete Specifications of Materials and Construction of all 


Harris UNIT-BUILT Schools. 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO. 


1349-1525 West 35th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK 


SCHOOLS 


Safe-Modern-Economical 





DETROIT 








CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 


Due to the fact that no taxes have been paid 
by the people for nearly two years, the city, the 
schools, and the county are in a financial predica- 
ment, with no relief in sight until the reassessment 
is completed and taxes paid. The date of comple- 
tion of the reassessment has been estimated at 
about July 1, certainly not earlier than June 1. 

Meanwhile, about 40,000 school, city, and 
county employees are not being paid. The teachers 
have already missed two pay days. Pres. H. Wallace 
Caldwell, unable to sell 1930 tax-anticipation war- 
rants in Chicago, has tried to sell them in New 
York, to no avail to date. 

Even if successful in the sale of anticipation 
warrants, apparently there will be no funds with 
which to operate the city and the schools the latter 
part of the year. The schools cannot get by the 
last two months of the year even if 1928 taxes are 
paid. Almost certainly there will have to be a 
special session of the legislature to revise the entire 
structure of school support. 

Meanwhile, the teachers are wondering what 
should be done. It is a foregone conclusion that 
they cannot operate without pay until June or July. 
Yet, every proposal to get cash to operate the 
schools meets the objection of some group neces- 
sary to put the plan across. 

The banks refuse to loan the school board money 
to pay the teachers. The school board might issue 
scrip, but that plan might do no good. Teachers 
would almost certainly have to discount it at about 
90 cents on the $1. The banks have indicated that 
they will not even discount it at any price. The 
county commissioners have been on the verge of 
paying county employees with scrip of small 
denomination so that employees might pay the local 
merchants with scrip. However, the merchants have 
served notice that they will not accept such paper 
in payment for goods. 

All Chicago is organized into groups, each of 
which plays a part in the final settlement of the 
financial situation. The banks are well organized 
and seem to be controlling the situation at present. 
Critics of the banks and their attitude charge them 


with high-handedness. They are inclined to think 
that the big organized banks are actuated by a 
combination of civic or political motives on the 
one hand, and cupidity on the other. For example, 
one aim of the banker group is said to be a city 
manager for Chicago, instead of the present plan. 
They are alleged to be forcing the issue to oust 
the present mayor. Along with these motives, it is 
charged that they have been unable to restrain 
themselves from seizing the opportunity presented 
by the reassessment to make money out of the 
situation. 

The interest rate on tax-anticipation warrants 
has been increased from 5 per cent to 6 per cent, 
even though such paper is tax exempt and payable 
out of the first taxes paid following the reassess- 
ment. 

During the past year, tax-spending bodies are 
said to have been compelled to borrow large lump 
sums in excess of their immediate needs, rather 
than borrow smaller sums as needed. In this way, 
large portions of the lump sum are retained in the 
bank for a considerable period, drawing interest 
for the profit of the depositary bank. 

By dictating the expenditure of money loaned. 
the banks can keep down the cost of local govern- 
ment, and, consequently, make a saving for them- 
selves as large taxpayers. School costs have been 
kept down markedly below the costs in other large 
cities, by requiring that Chicago teachers carry a 
much greater pupil load, while teaching on a salary 
schedule below that of a dozen other large cities. 

Finally, if their assessments can be reduced, the 
banks and other large property owners can save 
millions of dollars in taxes. ° 

Although only tentative figures are available, it 
appears likely that bank stock and railroad stock 
heretofore assessed at 60 per cent of their face 
value, will be reduced.to 37 per cent. Likewise, the 
physical properties of many of the largest concerns 
will receive the benefit of tremendous -reductions. 
The section of the city which includes the loop has 
had a reduction of 30 per cent in assessed valu- 
ation over the 1927 assessment figures. Other sec- 
tions of the city have had smaller reductions, but 


some sections of the city have been increased as 
much as 100 per cent over their 1927 figures. 

In working out a solution of the financial predic- 
ament, there are several groups involved, some of 
which are at loggerheads. Those principally in- 
volved are: The city administration, a so-called 
rescue committee representing big taxpayers and 
the banks, the county commissioners, and the 
public-school officials. Some progress has been made 
toward cooperation. 

Unless a solution is arrived at, the condition of 
the unpaid teachers, policemen, and firemen is going 
to become desperate. 

There are 17 more children in the Chicago public 
schools now, per 1000 of city population, than 
there were ten years ago. The increase has come 
in the secondary-school grades. The following table 
shows the changes of the past decade: 

Chicago Public-School Membership -per 1,000 

of City Population 


Total 
Year Kg.to6 7to9 10to12 Kg.to12 
| ee 91 24 7 122 
| ee 88 35 16 139 


The growth of the upper grades is not due to in- 


crease in city population for that factor has been 
equated for, and the “source-grades” (Kg. to 6) 
have dwindled. The increase in secondary-school 
membership is a tribute to the prosperity of the 
people, to an enthusiatic belief in the value of 
education, and to the holding power of Chicago’s 
secondary schools. 

While it has been advertised to all parts of the 
civilized world that Chicago is “broke” and the 
schools may have to close, it is probably not gen- 
erally known that the Chicago schools are managed 
more economically than are the schools of most 
other large cities, or the schools of other smaller 
Illinois cities. 

According to figures released by the educational 
service department of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the N.E.A., Chicago per-capita school 
costs are considerably below the average of the 
largest cities. 
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The following table shows this: 
Per-Pupil (in A.D.A.) Cost 
All Current 


Instruction Expenses 
ROW VORB .iscdcss $114 $142 
Average of the 10 
largest cities ...... 97 126 
CRURGE. scans 83 120 
(Note: There are twelve cities with 500,000 or more 
population, but only ten reported. However, the two not 


reporting this year, were exceptionally high last year. Even 
their last year’s cost figures are much higher than the average 
of the above 1928-1929 data.) 

Chicago’s three largest suburbs are Evanston, 
Oak Park, and Cicero. These cities have the dual 
system, that is, a separate administration, a 
separate school board, and a separate tax rate, for 
high school and elementary school. Therefore, it is 
necessary to separate the data which are reported 
as follows: 

Per-Pupil Cost of 


Instruction, 
Operation, and 
Maintenance. 
HIGH-SCHOOL COSTS— (1928-1929) 
Suburban High Schools........ $200.60 
(Average of Evanston, Oak 
Park and Cicero) 
Chicago High Schools......... 158.98 
(Average of 24) 
ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL COSTS— 
Suburban Elementary Schools. . $103.82 
(Average of Evanston, Oak 
Park, and Cicero) 
Chicago Elementary Schools... 93.64 


(Average of 306 schools) 

The American Institute of Architects, Chicago 
Chapter, and the Western Society of Engineers 
were asked by the Chicago board of education “to 
investigate the present prevailing methods in the 
design, construction, and repair of school buildings 
in the City of Chicago, and to report their recom- 
mendations to the board of education for desirable 
changes in those methods.” 

. At the present time, the school board employs 
an architect who supervises a force of about 150 
men, but who in turn is under the direction of the 
business manager for the board of education. There 
was some talk of abandoning this policy and letting 
jobs out to private school architects, instead of 


MU D Ao 


low priced 
program clock 


The Murda has a Seth Thomas 
movement and a sturdy program 
mechanism that makes connec- | 
tions for ringing the bells, yet 
requires no electricity for its 
It will operate 
all the bells in the building on 
one to four separate circuits. Its 
initial cost is low and its main- 
tenance cost is negligible. This 
brings it within the reach of 
large or 
Write at once for complete in- 
formation, or better still, let us 
send you a Murda for a 30-day 
trial. You will be amazed at its 
economy and efficient operation. 


| 
The Murphy-Davis Signal Co., Inc. 


631 Jackson St., Topeka, Kansas 






















Mfrs. of Sound- 
Proof Doors and 
Folding Partitions 


1510 Lincoln 
Street 
Evanston, Il. 


small. 


maintaining the bureau of architecture. The joint 
committee in upholding the present plan, suggests 
two radical changes: 

“1. The position of school architect must involve 
full executive authority. It is of sufficient impor- 
tance, and the work is so vital to the interest of 
the schools, that his position should be removed 
from under the business manager and placed di- 
rectly in charge of the department with full author- 
ity and responsibility. 

‘2. We further unanimously believe that, if pos- 
sible, the architect of schools should be removed 
from the civil service rules and appointed by the 
board of education, without written examination, 
from a list nominated by the American Institute 
of Architects, Chicago Chapter, and the Western 
Society of Engineers. Civil service examinations 
are not, in our opinion, adapted to the selection of 
the highest type of executive, where a combination 
of high qualifications of character and executive 
ability are the prime requirement. Such men are 
frequently too few to care to submit themselves 
to such conditions, knowing well such examinations 
are inadequate to bring out the necessary facts. 

“We should further remark, that having had 
much experience with civil service examinations, 
we consider them a “two-edged tool.” Properly con- 
ducted, they undoubtedly tend to weed out the 
unfit in cases where situations must be open to 
all comers, and where there is competition for 
subordinate positions. On the other hand, impro- 
perly conducted civil service examinations be- 
come a means to induct and intrench unfit persons 
in positions of responsibility, from which it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to remove them for the good of 
the service. 

“Tn conclusion, we feel it a duty to say that no 
administrative board of unwieldly numbers, limited 
term of office, and varied opinions can ever hope 
to equal the business efficiency of a highly trained 
energetic and’ conscientious executive, who is given 
a comparatively free hand to work with prompt- 
ness and trained judgment. The first duty of the 
Chicago board of education, if it wishes to remedy 
the chaotic conditions in this city, is, in our opinion, 
to find a means to retain highly experienced and 


Civic Opera Building Uses 
HAMLIN 


SOUND -PROOF DOORS 
and folding partitions 


Schools, colleges, music rooms, gymnasiums, etc., need 
Hamlin sound proof doors to deaden outside noises 
and to insure the necessary privacy. 


Write for catalog showing recent school installations. 


Irving Hamlin 


















Wherever noise is a 
problem Hamlin Sound- 
proof, jamb-tight doors 
and folding partitions 
are a simple remedy. 
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conscientious executives, provide them with ade- 
quate compensation, proper powers, and full au- 
thority and reponsibility, and then advise with 
them rather than direct them, in the battle for the 
highest possible efficiency in public expenditure. If 
the board is not willing to do this, it cannot hope 
to perform the highest creditable public service.” 

It will be difficult to put over either one of the 
recommendations, namely that the architect be 
placed outside the pale of civil service, and that he 
be independent of the business manager. 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 

—Mr. G. D. REEVEs, secretary of the school 
board at Everett, Wash., has been reélected for 
another term. 

—The school board of Salt Lake City, Utah, has 
completed its membership, with the election of 
Mr. C. H. FISCHER to succeed G. H. RAyBOULD, 
and Mr. G. R. CUSHING to take the place of C. F. 
BARRETT. «+ 

—Dr. Henry H. Maxson, former superintendent 
of schools at Plainfield, N. J., recently celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of his marriage at his home 
in that city. Dr. and Mrs. Maxson were the recipi- 
ents of many beautiful flowers, as well as telegrams 
and letters from their friends. Dr. Maxson was for 
34 years superintendent of schools in Plainfield, 
until his retirement from school work in 1926. The 
local board of education honored him by naming 
the Maxson School for him. 

—Supt. B. V. Keister, of Neligh, Nebr., has 
been reélected for a new term of three years. 

—Supt. R. E. Cook, of Everett, Wash., has been 
reélected for a new three-year term, beginning with 
July 1. Mr. Cook is completing the second year of 
his first term in the Everett schools. 

—Mkr. M. H. Carr has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Desdemona, Tex., to succeed R. 
M. Cantrell. Mr. EARL FuLBRIGHT has been elected 
principal of the high school, to succeed Mr. Carr. 

—The school board of Sisterville, Va., has reor- 
ganized for the year 1929-30, with the election of 
Mr. J. D. May as president. Mrs. C. D. EASTMAN 
was reélected a member, and Mr. J. D. May was 
elected to succeed J. H. Thornton. 
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For Students 


The Popular 
FS 


Microscope 





The most popular and extensively used microscope by high 
school and college students for biological work is the FS 
Model. Special equipment gives it a range of magnifications 
adequate to meet the requirements of work in the scholastic 
laboratory. Easy to manipulate and of sturdy construction. 
It is an excellent instrument for the student unused to 
handling a microscope. 


There is a series of FS Models, some are entirely adequate for 


elementary work, others are adapted for more critical obser- 
vations. 


Write for complete information on these models. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


Rochester, N. Y 





TRANS-LUX “LITTLE WONDER” 


l-low priced 2-easily carried 


3-mechanically cooled 


HE “LITTLE WONDER?” is built along the lines of our 

Model A, Air-Cooled Opaque Projector,—automatically 
cooled; has one 500 Watt, 110 Volt Mazda Lamp with pre- 
focal base; an extra reflecting mirror; a little handle under 
the machine, for changing from opaque to stereopticon pro- 
jection; and weighs only 28 lbs. 
It makes available a portable, air-cooled projector, combin- 
ing both opaque and stereopticon projection, at a cost within 
the reach of all. 


Write for further particulars. 


TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT PICTURE SCREEN CORPORATION 
247 Park Avenue, New York City 
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ONLY 


YCLOY makes radio 


EDUCATIONALLY 
PRACTICAL 


Capitalize on all your previous work 


in musical appreciation ! 


HE new Victor Radio-Electrola enables 

the music supervisor to make full use 
of the new musical medium of radio, 
efficiently —by a simple, natural extension of 
present methods. Only with this remarkable 
all-electric instrument and the great list of 
Victor educational records is this develop- 
ment possible ! 


With the Victor Radio-Electrola no radi- 
cal new technic is needed: the concert 
over the air is Prepared for with Victor 
Records in advance—it is Participated in, 
just as if the artists had come to your 
school auditorium—and then, again with 
the records, it is reviewed, made Perma- 
nent. Every teacher knows that these three 
steps are essential. 


Again Victor, with its unique background 
of intensive, progressive work in the field 
of school music, is far in advance. 


Much worth while is already on the air, 
and many-new programs are being planned. 
Victor Educational Records present the 
music you want, authoritatively. Put a 
Victor Radio-Electrola 

Victor Radio-Electrola RE-45 


All.tlectric radio and Vitor 9 your Class room 
Record reproduction. List price now. 
$275. Less Radiotrons. 


The Educational Department 
Victor Division 
RCA Victor Company, Inc. 


CAMDEN NY USA 


Th bila. © Biel ae 
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A PRINCIPAL'S ESTIMATE OF 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


“My plea today is for the fact that the school 
library in its best sense is an essential part of 
any complete educational system,” says Melvil 
Dewey, a library expert. Mr. Bardwell, another 
authority, has said: “It may confidently be 
asserted that the most patent single agency in 
the modern cosmopolitan high school is the 
library.” 

In employing these quotations as a text of a 
public address on the subject, R. M. Bechtold, 
principal of the Longfellow Junior High School 
of Flint, Mich., contends that the school library 
“has not only come to stay, but has developed 
into one of the greatest unifying agencies of the 
school.”’ He continues: 

“The first essential of a school library is that 
it shall be easily accessible. The best location 
in a fair-size school is on the second floor near 
the center of the building. This, ordinarily, is a 
good location, both with reference to use during 
the day and before and after school. It should 
be near the study hall or study rooms, near the 
classrooms where subjects are taught which use 
library work most, and away from the noise apt 
to be present near the entrances to the building. 
Of course, if the library is also used as a public 
library and is open to the community during 
the evening, it should be located on the first 
floor. 

“The room used should be attractive, well 
lighted, and have an atmosphere of cheer and 
homelikeness. The pupil should go to the library 
because he wants to and not because he is forced 
to do so. There should be seating space (at 
tables or desks) for 10 per cent of the pupils 
enrolled. If the library is used to accommodate 
regular study classes, the capacity should be in- 
creased to 20 per cent of the student body. It 
is best to have the light come from one side, 
preferably north or east. In addition to the 
main library room there should be two others 
adjacent thereto; a librarian’s office and work- 
room, and a storeroom. If the librarian is re- 
quired to do all her planning and constructive 
work — as well as making out reports — in the 
main library room, she is subject to much inter- 
ruption; and if repairwork, cataloging, etc., 
are done there, the students are apt to have 
their work interrupted. The storeroom is neces- 
sary for the storing of textbooks not in use, 
back numbers of periodicals, and books collect- 
ed ready to be sent to be rebound.” 

The selection of a librarian is of paramount 
importance. Logasa says, “In the last analysis, 
the library is rather an accurate reflection of the 
capacity and personality of the librarian in 
charge.” The librarian should possess those per- 
sonal qualities which are desirable in teachers, 
such as loyalty, tact, a sense of humor, initia- 
tive, enthusiasm, sincerety, patience, kindness, 
ability to discipline, and a spirit of fairness. But 
in addition to these, she should be, to a greater 
extent than is required of teachers, systematic, 
accurate, and orderly. She should be possessed 
of a sense of proportion, and have a broad cath- 
olic taste. Not too much time should be spent 
on the more technical aspect of her work. 

The training of the librarian should consist 
of a college education plus a year of library in- 
struction. It is desirable that she should have 
training as a teacher and some teaching experi- 
ence as well as a term of public-library service. 

The cooperation of principal, faculty, and 
student body are necessary for the proper func- 

tioning of the school library. It might be a 
good plan for the librarian to use one faculty 


aaaier ow in the year to alee’ the use of 
the library and the way it can be of help to 
teachers. The principal will, of course, keep in 
touch with the work of the library by occasional 
conferences with the librarian, but it is very 
wise to supplement this by having the librarian 
make a written report to the principal each 
month. 
NEW BOOKS 

Safeguarding School Funds 

By Henry Harold Linn. Cloth, 188 pages. Price, 
$1.75. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

This book deals in a timely way with a timely 
subject. Public education in this country has be- 
come a billion-dollar business, and the adjustments 
between the sources of revenue and the budget re- 
quirements are not always happily found. In fact, 
the embarrassments which confront school adminis- 
trators here and there, demonstrate the need for 
greater familiarity with the subject of school 
finance, and the pitfalls that threaten the school 
authorities. 

In recognition of this fact, the author digs into 
the cause of school-fund losses. He begins by show- 
ing that money to which a school system is entitled, 
do not always materialize. He mentions bank fail- 
ures, depreciation of securities held by school 
officials, lack of proper accounting procedures, im- 
proper bonding of those responsible for the care and 
custody of funds, and so on. 

Considerable attention is given to the safeguard-, 
ing of funds in depositories. The question of bank 
deposits, surety bonds, and the like, is discussed. 
In summarizing his observations the author says: 

“One of the greatest potential sources of danger 
to school funds is loss in the event of bank failure. 
During the seven-year period, 1921-1927, a total 
of 4,513 banking institutions in the United States 
suspended operations, at the rate of approximately 
two banks a day for every business day during that 
period. At the time of suspension, these 4,513 banks 
carried deposits amounting to $1,350,603,000. It is 
estimated that the depositors of these banks sus- 
tained an average total loss of not less than $66,- 
000,000 annually during this seven-year period.” 

He closes with the following caution: “If the 
school funds are to be safeguarded more effectively, 


ee 
READING FOR FUN 


Reading for fun does not necessarily mean 
reading something funny. It is merely a type 
of reading which one does when all restrictions 
are removed and the child reads purely and 
simply for the recreation and the enjoyment 
which it affords him. 

For children, beyond the primary grades, 
to do anything for fun in the schoolroom has 
traditionally been considered an unwholesome 
sort of thing by both parents and teachers. 
If the school, however, is to be adjusted to fit 
the child, this prejudice against fun for fun’s 
sake must of necessity be broken down. Let 
us close our mind’s eye for a few minutes and 
observe these in-between ages. When these 
children become tired of active play and have 
a few minutes of time and a feeling of abso- 
lute freedom, what do they do? In ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred they seek a book, a 
magazine, or even a newspaper, and curl up 
in a chair or drop down on the floor to read. 
This reading has about it an air of quiet 
contentment which cannot help but impress 
one with the fact that the child has drawn 
himself apart from all others to enjoy a happy 
hour in his “land of storybooks.” This kind 
of recreation, for lack of a better term, we 
call “reading for fun.” 

—Hector Hackworth, State Teachers’ 


College, Tahlequah, Oklahoma. 
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the state must exercise greater control and more 
supervision over the local school funds than is true 
in most states at present. Education is a function 
of the state. The local school funds, in a strict 
sense, are state funds, and they are administered 
by local authorities because of state authorization 
and sanction. The state not only has the right to 
control and supervise the administration of Jocal 
school funds, but it has the responsibility for doing 
so. Therefore, among other things, it should pre- 
scribe uniform systems of accounting, budgeting, 
and reporting to be followed by the local school 
system; it should determine a minimum program of 
financial publicity for the local schools; and it 
should make provisions for at least an annual audit 
of local school accounts.” 

Solid Geometry 

By William W. Strader and Lawrence D. 
Rhoads. Cloth, 176 pages. Price, $1.20. The John 
C. Winston Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The authors have succeeded in providing quite 
human and distinctly informal demonstrations for 
the basic theorems in this formally complete book. 
In addition, many auxiliary propositions, practical 
problems, review questions, round out the mini- 
mum course for rapid, bright classes. 

Beginning Chemistry 

By Gustav L. Fletcher, Herbert O. Smith, and 
Benjamin Harrow, Cloth, 476 pages. The American 
Book Company, New York City. 

A personal touch and a new method of handling 
old, scientific facts are refreshing to both teacher 
and pupil. Beginning Chemistry does just this. It 
begins where ninth-grade general science leaves off 
and applies the principles of general science to 
chemistry. Furthermore, it talks straight from the 
shoulder in treating the electron as a useful tool 
for understanding the various types of chemical 
change. It also explains the uses of chemistry in 
practical everyday life. 

Betty June and Her Friends 

By Lena B. Ellingwood. Cloth, 96 pages. Pub- 
lished by American Book Company, New York 
City. 

This is a delightful children’s book. A series of 
stories are told in simple text and in beautiful 
colored pictures. Betty’s friends belong to the 
animal kingdom. She has many experiences, all 
with an appeal to child fancy and child interest. 
Tatters 

By Margaret J. McElroy and Jessica O. Younge. 
Cloth, 32 pages. Published by American Book Co., 
New York City. 

This book is so small that one wonders why it 
should be published. But Tatters, the dog, is such 
an interesting and lovable companion that the book 
has a legitimate claim upon child interest. 
Instructional Tests in Chemistry 

By Earl R. Glenn and Louis E. Welton. Teach- 
ers’ manual, score card, and instructions for teach- 
ers in high school and college. Price, teachers’ 
manual, 16 cents; tests, 36 cents. World Book Co., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

These tests have been developed to cover the 
essentials of any first course in high school or 
college, and may be used with any popular text. 
The 36 standardized tests, cover an equal number 
of units of work in chemistry, and are in accord 
with modern courses of study. They give adequate 
attention to such topics as symbols, formulas, 
equations, types of reactions, and families of 
elements. 

The teachers’ manual contains complete direc- 
tions for using the tests. Very little writing is re- 
quired, so that the student can give a maximum 
amount of time and effort to the work, and the 
teacher is saved time in reading answers and mak- 
ing judgment of their correctness. 

The score card contains keys and directions for 
scoring. The key may be used for comparisons of 
scores with the norms in the manual, or with local 
norms. 

Glenn-Obourn Instructional Tests in Physics 

By Earl R. Glenn and Ellsworth S. Obourn. 
Teachers’ manual, key, and instructional tests. 
Tests, list price, 32 cents; key, 12 cents; teachers’ 
manual, 16 cents. World Book Company, Yonkers, 
N. Y. 

It is remarkable that standard tests have not 
been available heretofore in a well-defined subject 

like physics, the teaching of which has been well 
standardized. Perhaps the rapid growth of the 
science has been an influence hard to overcome. 
The present test is based on the widest study of 
existing practice and naturally reflects the strength, 
(Continued on Page 155) 
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THE CHILDREN’S 
OWN READERS 


By Pennell and Cusack. Nation-wide 
experimentation under the direction of 
research experts at Columbia Univer- 
sity determined scientifically the prose 
content of this distinguished new basal 
series. The books contain entirely new 
informational and much new literary 
material as well as some classics from 
child literature. A pre-primer, primer, 
six books, and manuals, charmingly 
bound and illustrated (in four colors 
in the early books) by popular artists. 





THE PROBLEM AND 
PRACTICE ARITHMETICS 


By Smith, Luse, Morss. A new series, 
thoroughly modern in content and 
method, founded on the needs of the 
classroom and embodying the prac- 
tical experience of many successful 
teachers. The careful motivation, the 
natural, easy approach to each new 
topic, and the simple language make 
these books unusually easy to teach. 
Available in a three-book and in a 
six-book edition. Also an attractive 
number primer. 





RUGG SOCIAL- 
SCIENCE COURSE 


By Harold Rugg. A dynamic course 
for upper grammar grades and junior 
high schools, based on nine years’ in- 
vestigation and trial in more than three 
hundred school systems. Thought- 
provoking activities are combined with 
unusually interesting reading material. 
Now ready: “An Introduction to Amer- 
ican Civilization” and “Changing Civ- 
ilizations in the Modern World,” each 
with workbook and teacher’s guide. 


Other books to follow. 


For the 
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BETTER ENGLISH 
By Jeschke-Potter-Gillet. A new se- 


ries, the product of modern research 
and classroom trial. An unusually 
teachable series, vitalizing lesson prog- 
ress and incorporating many entirely 
new features, such ascorrect-usage drills 
that combine repetition and choice, 
motivated silent reading, motivated 
projects, and motivated letter-writing. 
A three-book edition, a two-book edi- 
tion, and a six-book edition to meet 
varying requirements. Teachers’ man- 
uals available this spring. 


THE EARTH AND 
ITS PEOPLE 


By Atwood-Thomas. A new series 
based on the single-cycle plan of or- 
ganization. The technique is modern 
in every respect. Maps and pictures set 
a new high standard in geography text- 
books. “Home Life in Far-Away 
Lands,” using the journey method, is 
an ideal first book. It is followed by 
“The Americas” and “ Nations beyond 
the Seas,” both using the regional 
method simply and consistently to 
clarify cause-and-effect relationships. 


TRYON AND LINGLEY 
HISTORY SERIES 


A new four-book series embodying the 
new technique—Kelty’s “Beginnings 
of the American People and Nation”; 
Kelty’s “Growth of the American Peo- 
ple and: Nation” (in press); Vollin- 
tine’s “The American People and their 
Old World Ancestors”; Tryon and 
Lingley’s “The American People and 
Nation” or Tryon, Lingley, and More- 
house’s “The American Nation Yester- 
day and Today,” the latter emphasizing 
the period since the Civil War. 


Russell’s Standard Tests—a thorough discussion of all phases, written with the classroom teach- 


er’s problems in mind ($2.00) ; Heck’s Administration of Pupil Personnel— outlining the best 


progressive 


devices for making convenient and accurate records ($2.40) ; Tanner’s Game Program in Physi- 
cal Education—activities skillfully graded to suit the varying interests of pupils in each of the 


first nine grades ($1.48) ; Knight’s Education in the United States—a scholarly and very read- 


executive 


able presentation, with many constructive suggestions ($2.60). Ginn and Company have just issued 
a catalogue of books in education which will gladly be sent you on request. 
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GENER AL | Seven Important Reasons for Selecting 
The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover 
BUSINESS SCIENCE 


For All Your Textbooks 
It is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock. 
by 


This stock is as tough as cloth and will outwear three 
ordinary covers. 


Jones and Bertschi It is cut and folded true and exact. 


The design for adjusting the covers saves much time, 

enabling the pupils to do neat work in fitting the cover 

4 ‘ P . easily and quickly. 

A new and scientific text that gives pupils It has broad gluing surfaces of sanitary glue, which do 
. # not come loose. 

of Junior High School age an understanding 


of the principles of business, its customs and 
practices. 


An exploratory course corresponding to the 
required courses in General Science and Gen- 
eral Mathematics. 


The text is accompanied by a series of most in- NEATFIT 
teresting projects for each unit of the text. These a ee 
projects bring the pupil into actual contact with 7 
those business activities that enter into the daily FOLO OVER ON THAT SCOR. 
life of every citizen regardless of his calling. AFTER TEARING DOWN Tie 


AFTER TEARING DOWN THE 


It is absolutely waterproof. 





It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface. 


Considering the remarkable strength and adequate wear- 
ing qualities it has no equal in flexibility. 


PERFORATIONS TO THAT 


Instead of training the pupil for various clerical sia 
jobs, which he may or may not fill, “General Busi- 
ness Science” gives him a knowledge of modern 
business functions and services so that he may know 


how to conduct his affairs in a businesslike manner. THE BEST BOOK COVER 
576 pages; full vellum, de luxe binding; profusely illustrated; complete EVER MADE FOR SCHOOL USE 


index and glossary of business terms. Millions of the Neatfit Adjustable Book Covers Are Sold 
Each Year 

. ae THE NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER WILL INCREASE 
Write our nearest office for examination THE 


LIFE OF ANY TEXTBOOK 50% 
d . . li % SS 
ee ae ee IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ine. 
The Gregg Publishing Company a een ee eee 
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Successful Teachers || ||New School Microscopes 





Aside of the Leitz Microscopes 
Use ~ being endowed with superior me- 
| ' chanical and optical features, 
“Th a 
e the Model “LL” is now fur- 


nished with a stand of en- 


Supreme | —_ larged design and_ extreme 
° 9 | BG ruggedness. 
Authority 


The culmination of such fea- 


. tures assures any school of 
To get accurate, encyclopedic, up-to-date in- 


: x the best serviceable equip- 
formation of all kinds that is of vital use and ' ment when a Leitz Micro- 
interest in the schoolroom. eer: 


scope is selected. 
A wise school superintendent has said: “I have 


never yet seen a person, whether pupil or teacher, ; roe ale a 4 ne ah. 
who was accustomed to the frequent use of the pr ae oo 
dictionary who was not at the same time a good or . es Oy Eh o> 
superior all-round scholar.” A better test than this ee > e eas Sen Ge egep- 
of the value of dictionary work could not be found. — 


from $47.75 to $113.50. 
The New International is constantly revised w a 
‘ e grant a 10% discount 
and improved to keep abreast of modern MODEL “LL” in eiheniiiinndlh tnstinalians, 
needs and information. 452,000 Entries, in- 


cluding thousands of New Words. 6000 WRITE FOR PAMPHLET NO. 1168 (DD) 
Illustrations. 2,700 Pages. 


Write for Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, FREE. E. LEIT Z, Inc . 


60 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. aie tien ae BRANCHES: 


Spindler & Sauppe, Offices at San Francisco-and Los 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS Chicago District: E. Leitz, Inc., 122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Washington District: E. Leitz, Inc., Investment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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ANNOUNCING 


The 


CITIZENSHIP READERS 


A New Series of Basic Readers 
For the Eight Grades 


By 


E. D. Shurter, B. D. Scott, A. M. 
Harris, J. W. Sewell, Helen M. 
Stockton, Lou C. Downie, and 


Edith H. Ringer 


CIVIC IDEALS TAUGHT INDUCTIVELY 
CREATIVE RESPONSES FEATURED 


THROUGHOUT 


Write for further information 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
2244 Calumet Avenue 


Chicago 








AMERICAN 
BOOK COMPANY 


Educational Publishers 


New York, 88 Lexington Ave. 
CincinnaTI, 300 Pike St. 
Cuicaco, 330 East 22d St. 
Boston, 63 Summers St. 


AtianTa, 2 N. Forsyth St. 


Descriptive circulars, catalogues, and price lists 
will be mailed on request to any address. 


Your correspondence 1s solicited and 
will have prompt attention. 
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as well as the shortcomings, of present courses, 
present textbooks, and present objectives. That it 
tends strongly to the purely scientific aspects of 
physics is undoubtedly a point of strength in the 
mind of most teachers. The reviewer personally 
would greatly prefer more emphasis on the appli- 
cation of principles to present-day life. 

The test includes a score card, a key, and com- 
plete instructions for conducting the test, and for 
interpreting and using the test results. The test 
will prove helpful in identifying the learning diffi- 
culties of the student, and for revealing the suc- 
cesses, as well as the failures, of classwork. 
Physiology and Health 

By C. C. Turner. Cloth, 288 pages. D. C. Heath 
& Company, Boston, Mass. 

This book represents a straightforward return to 
the older type of health text in which physiological 
facts are strongly emphasized. The author holds 
that junior-high-school students need this type of 
work as the basis of understanding and evaluating 
principles of health and practices of healthful liv- 
ing. Like most physiologists, he attempts to explain 
much of the mind’s action on purely physiological 
grounds — always an unsatisfactory and one-sided 
proceeding. The recommendations for health are 
the most practical and teachable parts of the book. 
Changing Civilization in the Modern World 

By Harold Rugg. Cloth, 633 pages. Price, $1.96 
Published by Ginn & Company, Boston, Mass. 

What is this book? The title would suggest that 
it is a philosophic study in social evolution. It is 
in reality a textbook in world geography with his- 
torical backgrounds. It tells, for instance, how Eng- 
land became industrial Great Britain, why Ger- 
many became a powerful industrial nation and the 
center of European trade, how the home of ancient 
civilization became modern Latin America, and 
sO on. 

In other words, the author provides a course in 
which economic, geographic, and historical mate- 
rial is presented in close relationship. The student 
is enabled to understand modern civilization by 
becoming familiarized with the modes of life as 
pursued in the several countries of the world. The 


problems of living in the various zones, of utiliz- 
ing the gifts of nature to the uses of man, the 
influences of forces that made for progress, the 
task of a former and that of a modern day — all 
are told in popular and instructive phraseology. 

The author not only tells of the changes, but he 
also notes the causes for the changes. How the 
spinning and weaving of the housewife grew into 
the great textile mills, how the small fishing smack 
grew into a fleet of ocean liners, how commerce 
and trade was reared from meager beginnings to 
enormous magnitude, are described with a 
remarkable completeness and interest. 

A book of this type lifts geography out of the 
dull routine of learning place names, population 
figures, and all the numerous political and physical 
facts that become so confusing to children and are 
so soon forgotten. But a book like the present also 
increases the difficulty of teaching geography, be- 
cause it requires a nice sense of the significance of 
facts and a constant reference to all the spiritual, 
civic, religious, and racial influences which together 
with geographic and climatic influences affect 
human life. If the teaching of a book like the 
present leaves children with the idea that geo- 
graphic conditions alone determine civilization, then 
untrue and unwarranted ideas are set up in the 
minds of children, which must be later unlearned. 

The book is liberally and attractively illustrated. 
There are maps and graphs to illuminate the text. 
The several chapters are grouped under units which 
are followed with lists of publications from which 
additional information may be obtained. An 
appendix dealing with statistical material is 
provided. 

Second Course in Algebra 

By Fred Engelhardt and Leonard D. Haertter. 
Cloth, 423 pages. Price, $1.36. John C. Winston 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

This scholarly book opens with an intensive 
review of first principles and carries the student 
along well-accepted paths to the binomial theorem. 
Any bright class will find the book a challenge; 
every live teacher will consider it a delight in its 
scientifically mathematical approach. The human 
and applied aspects of the subject are fully supplied 


in problems taken from engineering, aeronautics, 
automechanics, etc. The approach to geometry and 
trigonometry is cared for in three or four final 
chapters. 

Corrective Arithmetic 

By Worth J. Osburn. Cloth, 274 pages. Price, 
$1.80. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 

A new arithmetic may not always be new in 
the presentation of an old subject. The present 
volume does not lay claim to radical changes in 
approach or method. Its merit is found in the 
fact that it seeks to do better the things that 
arithmetic teachers are now trying to do. 

The author discusses in a frank way the prob- 
lems which attend the teaching of the subject. He 
aims at direct as well as correct methods. Error 
studies are embodied in his chapters on problem- 
solving, common fractions, decimal fractions, 
arithmetic as a preparation for higher mathematics, 
and so on. At the same time they emphasize the 
elements and skills that are most worth: teaching. 

A good part of the book is given over to practi- 
cal teaching materials. A summary of cues in 
problems and types of common fractions are here 
presented. 

Getting Well and Staying Well 

By John Potts, M.D. Cloth, 221 pages. Price, $2. 
The C. V. Mosby Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Health books are growing in popularity. The 
present volume is a second edition of a popular 
work on the health of persons predisposed to, or 
afflicted with, tuberculosis. The author is most in- 
structive when he discusses the expediency and 
value of the diagnosis. He gives considerable 
attention to tuberculosis as a preventable and cur- 
able disease, diagnosing the earlier symptoms and 
the treatment of the disease. 

The author also describes the operations of a 
sanatorium, the treatment of patients, their re- 
action and codperation to treatments, etc. In fact 
he deals intelligently with the practical phases of 
the relations of doctor and patient. It is intended 
to serve the latter rather than the former. He 
enters into some practical talks about the advice- 
giving friends and the quackery that is so fre- 
quently encountered. The book is most helpful in 












MICROSCOPE 


NO. 64 


SPENGE 


With 
Side Fine-Adjustment, 
Lever Type, Is an 
IDEAL INSTRUMENT 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL USE. 


Among its many advantage- 
ous features are these: 
I. Objective lenses mounted 
directly into the metal 
mount, avoiding the use of 
Canada Balsam to holdthem. 

. Fine adjustment so _ con- 
structed as to avoid break- 
age of cover glass when 
focused down upon it. 

. A fool-proof fine adjust- 
ment, with 34 threads of 
the screw always engaged 
instead of but one. 


It has found its way to more 
than 3000 of the best high 
schools and colleges in United 
States. What better recommen- 
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Burning Same 
Current! 


ye you may get sixty per cent more light than you 
used to receive from a certain amount of current. 
Formerly we offered you a fifty per cent increase; now 
we add twenty per cent of that. 


Bel-Chrome, an alloy of chromium, is twenty per cent 
more efficient than the chromium plate formerly used 
in Bel-Sun-Lites. Having pioneered chromium plate, 
it is but natural that Bel-Sun-Lite should take the lead 
again by offering this marvelous new reflecting material. 


In chemical laboratories, swimming pools, domestic 
science rooms and other places where resistance to cor- 
rosion is essential, this untarnishable alloy is indis- 











dation? 


Catalog and Quotations on Request. 


SPENCER LENS CO. 


Mantfacturers 


Microscopes, Microtomes, Delineascopes, 


Scientific Apparatus 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


BRANCHES: 


Boston 


SPENCER 
| BUFFALO | New York 
San Francisco 





Chicago 
Washington 
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St. Louis, Mo. 

San Antonio, Tex. 
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Tampa, Fla. 
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Montreal, Que. 
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Winnipeg, Man. 


SPENCER 





808 Sibley St. 


power makes it unavoidable. 
abuse in maintenance 
and quickly handled. 


Ask our representative to explain this new Bel-Sun-Lite 
advantage in detail. 
phone directory of the nearest listed city. Call or write 
him or us. 


pensable. In all other places its unequaled reflecting 
Strong as steel, it resists 
Light as a feather, it is easily 


His name is in the classified tele. 


Belson Manufacturing Co. 


Chicago, III. 











preventing illness, and in attaining health when 
illness is being combated. 


The Training of the Will 

By Johann Lindworsky, S.J. Translated by A. 
Steiner and Edward A. Fitzpatrick. Cloth, 226 
pages. Octavo, price, $1.80. Bruce, Milwaukee. 

This translation from the German introduces a 
well-arranged theory of training the will. The au- 
thor holds that all activity of the will is based on 
an appreciation of values and that in order to train 
the will, it is necessary to implant in the mind of 
the child what he designates as a complex of values, 
aims, and motives which can be called upon in case 
of necessity. The will does not gain strength by 
repeated activity, but rather by growing apprecia- 
tion of values and motives. He holds that all arti- 
ficial schemes for training the will are based on so- 
called fallacies, and that they do not in fact pro- 
duce strong wills or more intense willing. For the 
upbuilding of more power in moral problems, he 
recommends strongly a complete understanding of 
religious and moral values as the basis of a unified 
life ideal. The book closes with a number of prac- 
tical applications which teachers can make in a 
classroom. 

The book has had a wide sale in Germany and 
should be well received in its English translation. 


Stories of American Pioneers 


By Sarah Dow Heard and M. W. King. Cloth, 
234 pages. Published by The John C. Winston 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

American pioneer stories possess an unfailing 
charm. A new book on the subject depends upon 
the choice of material and the manner of presenta- 
tion. The authors have succeeded in producing a 
delightful book in which they tell of the Indians, 
the Pilgrims, and the conquest of the West. The 
text is suited for children’s reading. A series of 
pen and ink drawings, also colored illustrations, 
are provided. 


Modern School Arithmetic 

Book two. By John R. Clark, Arthur S. Otis, 
and Caroline Hatton. Cloth, 384 pages. World Book 
Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 


This textbook reflects the best thought of the 
newer arithmetic. It is written in the language of 
children, for children, and about children. The book 
takes into account such factors as child interests, 
adequate guidance in problem solving, graded steps 
in presentation, abundance of practice material, 
diagnosis and remedial practice, measurement of 
progress. 

Book two, which is intended for use in the fifth 
and sixth grades, takes up the fundamentals of 
fractions, measurement, decimals, scale drawings, 
per cents, business practice, measurements, and 
preparatory work for the seventh grade. The book 
contains a valuable collection of tested material for 
practice and drill. 


Tom and Betty Primer Work Book 

By Emma Miller Bolenius. Paper, 87 pages. Pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
Mass. 

This primer work book is designed to be used in 
connection with Tom and Betty Primer. The pur- 
pose is to test the pupils’ grasp of the meaning of 
phrases employed, and the story presented. The 
illustrations are in outline, permitting their embel- 
lishment through the aid of colored crayons. The 
lessons are thus brought into more intimate rela- 
tion to the child. The author has been assisted by 
two professors of Johns Hopkins University in pro- 
viding the necessary educational touch. The result 
is a most useful book. It is printed in large type 
and is adorned with a fine series of fine colored 
pictures. 


Animal Friends 

By Emma Miller Bolenius. Cloth, 122 pages. 
Price, 60 cents. Published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, Mass. 

The Bolenius series is enriched by a first reader 
which is charming both in text and illustrations. 
The author has widely brought such educators as 
Mary McSkimmon and Florence E. Bamberger to 
her service. The several lessons appeal to child 
fancy and imagination. Pet animals become delight- 
ful companions. There is momentum and action 
throughout the text. 


American Handwriting Scale 

By Paul V. West. Issued by the department of 
research of the A. N. Palmer Co., New York, N. Y. 

A record blank and a manual of directions for 
conducting handwriting tests in schools; the scale 
consists of a group of 7 scales, with scale values 
assigned on the basis of several different plans so 
that the interpretation may be adapted to any local 
marking system. The norms for rate, in terms of 
letters per minute, are determined by averaging the 
results of approximately 1,000 papers for each 
grade. Full directions are given for administering 
tests, scoring of papers, and interpreting of results, 
with suggestions for individual-, class-, school- and 
school-system diagnosis and survey. 

The scale affords a means whereby each teacher, 
supervisor, and school administrator may evaluate 
the handwriting of any pupil or group of pupils 
with a high degree of accuracy. The scale should 
prove useful as a means by which children can 
estimate their own progress in handwriting by com- 
paring their own productions with the samples 
given on the scale. 

The provision of a separate scale for each grade 
is an especially valuable feature. Each grade repre- 
sents a particular stage of progress which is not 
comparable with that of other grades, so that a 
child’s writing may be compared primarily with the 
writing of those in his own grade level and stage 
of development. 


Manual of Engineering Drawing for Students and 

Draftsmen 

By Thomas E. French. Cloth, 466 pages. Price, $3. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, N. Y. 

This revised, fourth edition brings the book up to 
the minute in content and method. 

Scott’s Ivanhoe 

Edited by A. M. Hitchcock and H. Y. Moffett. 
12 mo., illustrated. Price, 60 cents. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

This first volume of the Macmillan New Pocket 
Classics is a genuine achievement in bookmaking. 
In format, binding, typography, and paper it is as 
attractive as any modern book might be made for 
the home library. Introduction and notes are fully 
adequate for school study. 
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Your copy of the new 
DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


catalog is on the press now! 


lf your name is not on the Demco mail- 
ing list, be certain to write for this new 
guide to quality and economy in pur- 
chasing supplies. 


Fa E Demco catalog has become the buying 
directory of hundreds of school boards and li- 
brarians. A new edition is on the presses now. 
It will announce a new Demco policy that will 
result in better service and greater savings for 
Demco customers. 


Every purchaser of library supplies will be 
interested in receiving a copy 
Demco catalog. 

regular bulletins, 
dress. 


of this new 
If you are not receiving our 
send us your name and ad- 

We will gladly send your copy of the 
catalog and place you on our regular 
mailing list. 


new 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison, Wisconsin 








Good to the De ae 
KELLER’S SCHOOL PASTE 


With nearly half a century of research behind it, Keller’s School Paste has little 
room left for improvement. Frankly, we cannot find a paste which is in all 
respects so thoroughly adapted to its purpose. 


PURE WHITE SMOOTH 
Keller’s School Paste has a faint- Keller’s School Paste is silky 
ly pleasant odor and is quite harm- smooth. It spreads delightfully and 


less. evenly—is a pleasure to use. 


STRONG 


Keller’s School Paste makes a 
joint stronger than the material it 
joins; and holds instantly. 


CANNOT SPOIL 


The formula of Keller’s School 
Paste prevents bacterial action. It 
keeps sweet to the last brushful. 


NO MIXING 


Keller’s School Paste comes ready 
to use. It requires no messy mixing 
or wasted time. 


ECONOMICAL 


There is absolutely no waste with 
Keller’s School Paste because it goes 
so far it costs much less. 


ALSO 


Your attention is directed to the WATERPROOF, 
high qualities and moderate prices 
of Keller’ss DUPLICATOR MIM- 
EOGRAPHING INK, to Keller’s 


4 


BLACK and 
COLORED DRAWING INKS and 
to Keller's SPECIAL SHOW CARD 
COLORS FOR SCHOOLS. 


Probably your supply house has it. 


L If not, give us an opportunity to ql » 
« quote direct on your contract for 7 Cc 
a 


the coming year. 


"E ROBERT KELLER INK CO. 


1441 Brooklyn Avenue Detroit, Michigan 
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SPHINX WHITE PASTE 


Here, at last, is a real school paste 
packed in handy, inexpensive tubes 
which yield 100 per cent of contents. 


ABSOLUTELY NO WASTE 


Made and guaranteed by 
the largest and oldest 
adhesive manufacturers in 
the world. 













Paste cannot dry or harden in 
this tube. No cap to unscrew. 
No brush necessary. This special 
top spreads the paste smoothly 
and evenly. 










Write us for sample 
tubes or get your 
dealer to supply 

you in small or 
large quantities. 

We sell these 
tubes in gross 

lots only. 










These tubes 
can be had 
in two sizes. 





















Small size holds 
1 oz. Large size 
holds 23 ozs. Each 
tube is packed in 
individual carton. 
This means thatevery 
tube reaches you in 
perfect condition. 





Also packed in air- 
tight cans in pint, 
quart and gallon sizes. 


THE FINEST SCHOOL PASTE 
AT THE LOWEST PRICE 


Snow White—Smooth-spreading 
Keeps soft and sweet-smelling 

Does not dry or harden in tubes | 
Does not sour or thicken | 





Does not wrinkle papers 
Does not stain or discolor | 
Does not require moistening 

Sticks securely and quickly | 
Cheaper and cleaner than mucilage 
Splendid for mounting work | 


THE ARABOL MFG. CO. 


110 East 42nd St., New York 















HOLME S| 


NO PIG TAIL TWIST MOTION PICTURE 


THREADS STRAIGHT Ten ECTOR 


THROUGH. 
for the 


ASSEMBLY HALL 
and CLASS ROOMS 














LOW IN PRICE 
yet projects a 10 ft. x 14 ft. 
picture up to 100 ft., equal in 
quality and definition to pic- 
tures inmoving picture houses. 


15 Days Free Trial 


Compare it with any other make; 
if not perfectly satisfactory, return 
it and your money will be cheer- 
fully refunded. Many exclusive me- 
chanical features in point of ease 
of operation, long life, safety, ad- 
justable take up, focus adjustment, simplicity throughout. 
IT HAS NO EQUAL. 


That’s why the United States Navy is using 150 machines 
and 51 are being used by Hollywood’s most famous celebreties, 
directors and producers. 


Professional quality with portability. Weight 44 pounds. Can 
be operated from any light system, farm lighting included. 





Write for interesting details. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


1813 ORCHARD ST. CHICAGO 





i 
| 
Besides our location in ‘2 
the heart of the textile gg 
South, we are one of the e re 
country’s largest makers By 
of velour stage curtains. Agi 
These two conditions en- 
able us to fill your needs 
economically, quickly and 
expertly. 













Send for folder showing 
how curtains can be hung 
and how to get best price. 


We furnish curtain com- 
plete with mechanical 
tracks so any carpenter 
w can put up. 


STANDARD DECORATING CO. 
MFGRS. 


amen 4CREENVILLE, S. C. 
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541 SCHOOLS 
In 40 STATES 


ARE USING OUR STAGE SCENERY 


— 
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in Montana 

in Nebraska 

in Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Vermont 
Virginia 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Alabama 7 
Arizona 3 
Arkansas 1 
Colorado 4 
Connecticut 1 i 
Delaware 2 1 
Florida 34 
Georgia 14 
Illinois 3 
Indiana 11 
Iowa 1 
Kansas 1 
Kentucky 34 i 
Louisiana 29 i 
Maine 5 
Maryland 2 
Michigan 2 
Minnesota 1 
Mississippi 107 i 
Missouri is 


We can surely fill your stage 
requirements satisfactorily 


UNIVERSAL 


SCENIC STUDIO, INC. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 
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Patented in U. S., 
Canada, and 
Foreign Countries 


This two-unit EVANS Vanishing 
Door Wardrobe holds 60 hangers 


HIS is the EVANS Class R Class-Room 

Wardrobe, made in two six-foot units instead 
of the four-foot size usual with all built-in ward- 
robes of other makes. The space required, taken 
from the finished plaster line, is 12 feet wide, 
2 feet 6 inches deep, and 6 feet 2 inches high, and 
the capacity is such that even if there are more 
girls than boys in the class, there is plenty of 
room to segregate their garments. Soundless, 
mischief-proof, operated at a touch, and aston- 
ishingly economical of space, EVANS Vanishing 
Door WARDROBES are being accepted as 
standard school equipment everywhere. May 
we send our architect’s filing-size illustrated 
catalogue, with ALL the facts on ALL the types? 


W. L. EVANS 


Washington, Indiana, U. S. A. 


EVANS 


Trademark “Vanishing 
Door” registered in 
U. S. and Canada 


VANISHING DOOR WARDROBES 
LD 
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16 ACTUAL SIZE 
PAT. PENDING 


| airing and accepted by leading ar- 
chitects, schools and institutions in all 
parts of the country — Samples and litera- 
Made in as- 


ture furnished upon request. 
sorted sizes and designs. 


TURDY 
IMPLE 
ECURE 


Opens in dark by touch as readily as in the 
light by sight with same combination. 


Master Charts Furnished 


GREENE TWEED CORP. 


9 Liberty Street 
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Newark, N. J. 


A DOUGHERTY CAFETERIA 


for the newly built 


Newark Academy 







GUILBERT & BETELLE 


HE Newark Acadamy, at Newark, N. J., was 
designed with the idea of making it one of the most 
comfortable and efficient seats of learning in the 


Modern to the most minute detail, its creators speci- 
fied and selected equipment that was in keeping with 
such an outstanding edifice. Everything used had 
high standards to meet. 

The cafeteria, especially, was chosen with ultra re- 
gard for these standards, because of the importance 
of the work it must accomplish. 

The cafeteria of the Newark Academy was designed, 
built and installed by 


W.EDOUGHERTY & SONS. INC. 
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TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 


—Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has ap- 
proved a recommendation of the superintendent of 
schools, covering appointments and dismissals of 
teachers in the day and evening schools. 

—Beloit, Wis. The school board has revised the 
rules governing the compensation of teachers dur- 
ing absence from their duties. The rules read as 
follows: 

“When a teacher is absent because of personal 
illness, or the death of a member of the immediate 
family, no deduction shall be made in the salary, 
provided the absence does not exceed five days in 
one school year. 

“When such absence exceeds five days in a year, 
or when the absence is caused by the marriage or 
the critical illness of a member of the family, the 
matter of deduction is subject to the discretion of 
the board. Teachers who are absent are required to 
record on their monthly reports, the number of half 
days absent during the month, and to state in 
writing the cause of such absence.” 

An official report shows that 2,921 young men 
and women were examined for teachers’ licenses by 
the board of examiners of the New York City 
school system. Of this number 1,309 were elimi- 
nated and 1,612 passed. The examinations have 
been more rigid in order to limit the supply of 
teachers. 

—Salem, Mass. The school board has given in- 
creases of $200 in salary to the women heads of 
departments in the high school. A suggestion that 
women assistants in the high school be given in- 
creases of $100 was defeated by a vote of five 
to two. 

_—A demand that the legislature of Michigan par- 

ticipate financially in the support of the teachers’ 
retirement fund has been made by a representa- 
tive group of school organizations and officials of 
the retirement fund board. The legislative commit- 
tee has accepted the services of Mr. Herman L. 
Ekern, retirement fund expert, in the adjustment 
of the financial situation. 

—Pontiac, Mich. The school board voted not 
to employ married women teachers after March 1. 
The rule does not affect teachers already on the 


teaching staff, but their contracts will not be 
renewed. 

Davenport, Ia. A proposal for the establish- 
ment of a pension fund, to be maintained in part 
by a direct tax, was submitted to a vote of the 
people, at a school election held on March 10. 
Revenue for the pension fund will be derived from 
two sources. The city contributes a tax of not to 
exceed two tenths of a mill, and the teachers pay 
one per cent of their salaries per annum. The pen- 
sion fund, if approved, will be administered under 
the direction of the board of education. 

—tThe state teachers’ association of Texas has 
begun the erection of a new headquarters building 
to house the various departments carrying on the 
work of the association. The building has been 
planned especially to meet the needs of the associa- 
tion and presents a very attractive appearance. 

—On January 31, 42 veterans in the service of 
the Chicago schools retired from schoolwork, after 
the completion of twenty years or more of consec- 
utive service. All of them are 70 years of age, and 
of the 42, eight had taught more than fifty vears in 
the schools. The group included eighteen principals 
of junior and senior and elementary schools, the 
largest number of principals ever retired at one 
time in the history of the school system. 


PAWTUCKET ADOPTS RULES FOR 
TEACHERS’ SICK LEAVE 

Upon the recommendation of Supt. William A. 
Newell, the school board of Pawtucket, R. I., has 
adopted new rules governing pay for illness of 
teachers, as well as increases in salary. 

Under the rules, teachers will be allowed 10 days 
with pay, for personal illness. The unused days 
will be made accumlative in periods of 5 years. 
The accumulative allowance, in addition to the 
regular 10 days’ allowance for illness, will be avail- 
able only in cases of serious or extended illness. 

The plan provides for 9 periods, ranging from 1 
to 5 years in length. These are as follows: 

1. The first period (1 to 5 years) will be 10 
days a year. 

2. The second period (6 to 10 years) will be 10 
days a year, plus 5 per cent of the unused days 
accumulated during the first period. 











3. The third period (11 to 15 years) will be 10 
days a year, plus 10 per cent of the unused days 
days accumulated during the third period. 

4. The fourth period (16 to 20 years) will be 
10 days a year, plus 12 per cent of the unused 
days accumulated during the year. 

5. The fifth period (21 to 25 years) will be 10 
days a year, plus 15 per cent of the unused days 
accumulated during the fifth period. 

6. The sixth period (26 to 30 years) will be 10 
days a year, plus 16 per cent of the unused days 
accumulated during the fifth period. 

7. The seventh period (31 to 35 years) will be 
10 days a year, plus 17 per cent of the unused 
days accumulated during the sixth period. 

8. The eighth period (36 to 40 years) will be 10 
days a year, plus 18 per cent of the unused days 
during the seventh period. 

9. The ninth period and subsequent periods (41 
years and over) accumulation will be 18 per cent 
of the unused days during the preceding period, 
until the maximum for the eighth period is reached. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN ILLINOIS 

The state education department of Illinois has 
issued a report, showing a total day’s attendance in 
high schools of 48,759,251. The average daily at- 
tendance was 260,371, while the per cent of attend- 
ance was 90. The average number of days the 
schools were in session was 187, while the average 
number of days attended by each pupil was 170. 
The total number of teachers was 10,971, which 
was divided between 4,592 men and 6,379 women. 

There were a total of 286,635 students in attend- 
ance in high schools, divided between 146,112 boys 
and 140,523 girls. There were 277,733 enrolled in 
four-year high-school courses, 7,264 in three-year 
courses, and 1,638 in two-year high schools. 

During the year there was expended a total of 
$35,084,268 for current expenses, and $8,116,821 
for capital outlay, making a grand total of $43,201,- 
089. The value of the school property was $133,- 
284.680, of which $119,644,380 was for sites and 
buildings, and $13,640,300 for equipment. 
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PROFESSIONAL SCH@L SERVICE 
DIRECTORY 


SCHOOL FINANCING CHARLES FOSTER 
in the purchase of School Bond Member A. S. M. E.—A. S. H. & V. E. HAYNES & MASON 


For the past twenty years we have appeatned 
We furnish blank bonds, prepare aeeemelieen and attend 


to all legal details relatin, oo ee bond issues. CONSULTING ENGINEER SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


f you contemplate hool Financing 


Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing and Lighting for Schools. 
Write us Today Professional Service for Architects ; 
THE HANCHETT BOND Co. ; FITCHBURG 


39 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill. 512 Sellwood Bldg., 


Personallyaconductedmiourssto 


and Balance in 10 equal monthly 
> $545 up I 2 Cas installments after you return 
NOW you can make your dreams come true. Visit 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, France, and to see 
the wonderful Passion Play at Oberammergau. A marvelous, 
inspiring vacation trip. 
Via Scenic St. Lawrence Route 


From Montreal, 1000 miles of gorgeous river. Only 414 days 
at sea. Tourist Third Cabin provides every comfort and convenience. 
Cost, including all necessary expenses, depends upon itinerary selected. 

For complete details, itineraries, terms, write to. 


European Treasure Tours 
Dept. 103, 132 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE AUTOMATIC LOCKING 
“SUPER SPECIAL” KEYLESS PADLOCK 


The “Super Special” is produced and offered as an advanced locking 
device developed to assist especially in reducing or eliminating ad- 
ministrative effort and expense in connection 
with the larger locker installations in Schools. 


A rugged, durable, economical padlock, practi- 
cally fool-proof—cannot be left unlocked be- 
cause the combination is completely thrown off 
when the shackle is snapped shut. 


“Super Specials” are the result of extended 
specialized experience and are made up special 
for installations, on individualized combinations, 
to meet requirements. Liberal guarantee and 
permanent Supplementary Record of Combina- 
tions are part of our service. 


Cut about Sample and Special Proposition to 
hee Operating Officials of Schools - on request 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS —. COMPANY 
KENT, OHIO -~— - - - USA. 
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PARK BLDG. 
Duluth, Minn, 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Schools — Auditoriums — Colleges 


Years of Experienced and efficient 
methods are at your command. 


Full particulars will be gladly sent 
you. 


Draperies — Scenery — Rigging 
I. WEISS & SONS 


508 W. 43rd St. NEW YORK CITY 














A Bid for Your Seating Contract 


automatic Y§ PERK adjustable 
STEEL STOOLS 


Let us bid on your school seating 
contract! Vitek offers features that 
no other seat has . . . a patent- 
ed locking device that allows the 
student to raise to any desired 
height by simply lifting up the seat 
‘ all steel construction; will 
last years . . . adjustable foot 
rest and comfortable back rest op- 
tional . . . 20 models to choose 

| No. 420 Either | from . . . moderate prices. Vitek 
Oak or Steel seating equipment is ideal for lab- 
less. Height | OFratories, art classes, cafeterias, lec- -Q>—y357F ET 
vom 20 to 30 | ture rooms and others. | Shown with back | 
SEND NOW FOR VITEK CATALOG! /<Stand foot rest._| 


ViTEK Manuracrurinalo 


Dept. 103 Omaha, Nebr. 

















“AME CRI IV LT bo 
AMESBURY HIGH: SCH aeihe 
BUILDING bade 
AUGUSTUS N PARRY CHAIRMAN 
MARTIN F CONNELLY SECRETARY WILLIAM E BIDDLE 
GEORGE L BRIGGS ARTHUR J ANDERSON 
GEORGE A MERRILL . EARL M NELSON 
PRESCOTT & SIDEBOT TOM ARCHITECTS 
KENNEDY & PETERSON CONSTRUCTION CO BUILDERS 
THIS BUILDING ERECTED 1917 


ert 


2 s'@m@ 6: @'t'i Diet B's 


| 


HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 


ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 
125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 





NZE 


MASS. 
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Standard Portable School 
MINTER buildings are the ideal 
solution to your school 
housing problems. In plan and 
construction they meet and exceed 
every School Board and State Build- 


We also ing Code requirement. They are 
manufacture ‘ ‘ 
MINTER speedily erected to stand sturdily as 
I a permanent building, and yet may 
Standard be dismantled, removed and re- 
reer erected with a minimum of loss of 
GYMNASIUMS material. Above all, they are sur- 
and prisingly reasonable in price. Let us 
BLEACHERS furnish complete details. 





Address: SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


MINTER HOMES CORPORATION 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 





EVERYTHING 


for your 


STAGE 


a thirty-year old organization 
to serve you 


RELIABLE-- 
EFFICIENT 

















Write 
Twin-City Scenic Co. 


2819 Nicollet Ave., 605 Century Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Milwaukee, Wis. 


2310 Cass Ave., 911 Widener Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Why Schools prefer APSCO Automatic 
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“Home Work’? is better 
when there is a 


Pencil Sharpener 
in the Home 


“WIZARD” 
MODEL 


An “APSCO”’ 


Because “first cost” is low due to quantity 


production—because ‘ 


‘upkeep” is less, due 


to quality and because all APSCO Automatic 
Pencil Sharpeners have the wonderful 
UNDERCUT and RAZOR EDGED CUT- 
TERS that don’t scrape—THEY CUT. 


There’s an “APSCO” Model to meet the requirements 
of every school — “CHICAGO,” $1— “GIANT,” $1.50 — 
‘““MARVEL,” $1.75—“STAR,” $2.50—“JUNIOR,”’ $3.50— 
“WIZARD,” $4 — “DEXTER,” $5 — “DANDY,” $6 (with 
automatic feed) and the “ROUND POINT,” $2, especial- 


RAISED 
PENHOLDER 


HEAVY GLASS 
INKWELL 
EASILY CLEANED 
ROUND BOTTOM 
PUPIL CANNOT 
SET ON DESK 


(RESTING ON DESK) } 
FORCE FLANGED WELL HY 
INTO AIR-TIGHT ) 

CONTACT WITH LID 


ly for Kindergarten and Primary Grades. 
Ask your Supply House or Stationer — Catalog on request. 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO., Chicago, Ill. 


| ae 
ij lt 


INKWELLS THAT LAST ! 


UNDREDS more school 

boards every year are 

standardizing on U. S. 
Inkwells for replacements as well 
as standard equipment. They 
know from experience that this 
inkwell costs little, works well, 
and outlasts two or more ordi- 
nary inkwells. 
The U. S. Inkwell is dustproof 
and noiseless. It does not tempt 
pupils to waste time. 
U. S. Inkwells can pass your 
most rigid examination. Check 
the answers to these questions: 
1. Is it easy to install? 

Yes, just drive in three tacks. 

2. Will it fit our desks? 


Yes, it fits desks of any size. 
(Made in two sizes—Sr., Jr.) 


U. S&S. 


406-20 S. W. oth STREET 


3. Is it quiet? 
Yes, the lid does not rattle nor 
creak, 


4. Is it economical? 
Yes, because of low purchase cost 
and unusually long life. 


5. Has it any special 
advantages? 
Yes, the tight-fitting lid keeps out 
dust and prevents evaporation. Pu- 
pils cannot tinker with it as easily 
as with the average desk well. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES TODAY 
U. S. Inkwells are made and furnished 
with two size wells, one twice larger 
than the other. Write for samples of 
each so that you can see why it is much 
worth while to specify U. S. Inkwells— 
and determine which size best meets 
the needs of your school. You can get 
U. S. Inkwells from any school supply 
jobber or direct from our factory. Write 
today for prices and samples. 


INKWELL COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 








AUTOMATIC 
PENCIL SHARPENER 
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FOZ 








AGENCY 















FIS 





Address 
Dent. L 
C. E. GOODELL, President and General Manager 
Selective Service ranging from Primary Teachers to College Presidents, School Officials as well as : - 
teachers will find the personal, sympathetic understanding of their needs a valuable enlargement of Associated with 


the recognized proficiency of this Agency. Write for details. 
Visit us at the Atlantic City, N. E. A. Convention, Booth H 33 


E. O. Fisk Agencies 


THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


DO YOU NEED PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 


who have the capacity and the will to promote the interests of your 

school? :: :: Communicate at once when you have vacancies. 
ALLIED PROFESSIONAL BUREAUS 

Marshall Field Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 













INCE 1917 we have endeavored to ren- 
der efficient service in filling grade, high 
school and college vacancies; also adminis- 
trative positions. Vacancies from any state 
appreciated. Sincerely, H. D. Yates, Mgr. 


MID-NATION 
TEACHERS’ 





SERVICE 


6625 DELMAR 
BOULEVARD 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. 














POSITIONS WANTED 





Still under same active 
management. Best Schools 
and Colleges permanent cli- 
ents. Best qualified men 
and women on our avail- 
able list. Prompt service. 


Superintendent A.M. 
Man age 39. 12 years record of unbroken 
advancement as Superintendent of Schools. 
Record reflects ability, vision, and integ- 
rity. Exceptionally valuable. Allied Pro- 
fessional Bureaus—The Educators Exchange 
= Marshall Field Annex Bldg., Chicago, 


of Schools. A.B., 


Teachers’ Agency 





25 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Washington 
York Rite Temple, Wichita, Kansas 


ALBERT 


Established 1885 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
KANSAS CITY. MO. 


J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 


Chursion Crearhers’ Agency 


Established 1890 
224 South Michigan Avenue, 


© RE ey 


CLASSIFIED 


The rate for Classified Advertisements is 10 cents per word per insertion, 
payable in advance. Forms close the 15th preceding the date of issue. 





29 WEYBOSSET STREET 


JACKSON TEACHERS’ AGENCY ” piovinence, RB. 1. 


Worthwhile opportunities for able teachers. 
CLARA I. BINNING, Manager. 


For many years familiar with placement problems. 





THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


has for thirty-six years been serving school officials and teachers 
in every state in the Union. 





pee AHenMHMNNNNENANNERINENNNNNENNMNMONEOL NNO nN NUNN 


OLLEGEGRADUATES recommended exclusively 


—except in vocational fields. No elementary school position. Any subject 
from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 
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FDUCATIONAL BUREAU & = BERT A. GRANT Pre 


states. Tell us your needs} 
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TEACHERS—The WATCHWORD of AMERICA is OPPORTUNITY 
SEEK IT THROUGH THE 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Successor to 


THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Established 1880—50th Year 
205 North Seventh Street P. O. Box 157 Allentown, Penna. 


Member Naticnal Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
SELECTION OF TEACHERS 


MENTAL TES THROUGH OUR AGENCY 


We enroll only candidates who pass our standard mental test, which is carefully 
administered. There are thousands now teaching who could not meet our member- 
ship requirements. Mental test data, photographs, and confidential recommenda- 
tions furnished to employers. Grade, high school and college teachers, and school 


administrators now available. 
I-Q TEACHERS ASSOCIATION - - + + OMAHA, NEBR. 








TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and Colleges— 


Every day of the year 
D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. Home Office—Philadelphia, Pa. 
BRANCH OFFICES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Syracuse, N. Y., Northampton, Mass., New Haven, Conn., 
Cincinnati, O., Bowling Green, Ky., Jacksonville, Fla., Washington, D. C. 
Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS 
AGENCY, INC. 

















Mathematics. B.S., M.A. University of 
Chicago. 
experience in fine accredited high schools. 


Age 30. Seven years successful 


An efficient, progressive teacher. Allied 
Professional Bureaus—The Educators Ex- 
change—The Marshall Field Annex Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Science. B.S., M.A. 8 years successful 
high school experience. A highly desirable 
man, thoroughly competent, steady and co- 
operative. Allied Professional Bureaus— 
The Educators Exchange — The Marshall 
Field Annex Bldg., Chicago, III. 


Grade. Norma! graduate. 5 years success- 
ful experience. Extra curricula: music; 
playgrounds. Attractive, capable young 


woman. Allied Professional Bureaus—The 
Educators Exchange—The Marshall Field 
Annex Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


College English Professor; about thirty 
years old; Ph.D. degree; salary $2500 nine 
months; Protestant, Presbyterian  pre- 
ferred; commence September. Mid-Nation 
Teachers Service, 6625 Delmar Blvd., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Head College Commercial Department; 
young man with degree, some experience; 
Protestant; $1500 nine months; commence 
September. Mid-Nation Teachers Service, 
6625 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
English, Library, History! Young lady, 25, 
some post graduate work, 3 years experi- 
ence, excellent record in school and com- 
munity. Present salary $1750. Thurston 
Teachers’ Agency, 224 S. Michigan Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Illinois. 

Industrial Arts Instructor—B.S. Industrial 
Arts from Bradley Institute. Three years’ 
experience teaching drawing, one and one- 
half years’ practical drafting experience. 
Prefer Southern or Midwestern location. 
Age 29, height 5’ 8”, weight 166, single, 
Protestant. $1800-2000. Specialists’ Educa- 
tional Bureau, 320 N. Grand at Olive, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Electrical Instructor wants position § in 
large high school or college, teaching elec- 
tricity. Has B.S. in electrical engineering, 
also M.S. Two years experience in trades. 
Salary $25-2750. Specialists’ Educational 
Bureau, 320 N. Grand at Olive, St. Louis, 
Mo. 





Industrial Arts—Man with B.S. degree. 
Can teach woodwork and handle athletics 
end physical education. Inexperienced. Age 
24, height 6’, weight 170, single, Protes- 
tant. Salary $16-1800. Specialists’ Educa- 
tional Bureau, 320 N. Grand at Olive, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Industrial Arts—Wanted—position teaching 
woodwork. B.S. in Industrial Education. 
Seven years’ experience. Can coach ath- 
letes. Age 29, height 5’ 10”, weight 190, 
married, Protestant. $18-2200. Specialists’ 
Educational Bureau, 320 N. Grand at Olive, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








1020 McGEE ST. 









Chicago 


De en lari 


WANTS 


! 
f 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Dean, Teacher History, Social Science! 
Young lady commanding personality, 
adaptability, wonderful influence with stu- 
dents, 6 years experience, 1 as instructor 


in university. Degree A.B., L.L.B. Real 
asset for good system. Present salary 
$2100. Thurston Teachers’ Agency, 224 S. 


Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 





English! (Dramatics.) Young lady, 24, 
M.A. degree Columbia University, 3 years 


experience, charming personality, holds 
respect, active in community. Excellent 
teacher. Salary about $1600. Thurston 


Teachers’ Agency, 224 S. Michigan Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Illinois. 





Aznoe’s School Nurses Available Now: (A) 
R.N., age 28, special training in school 
work, experienced school teacher and nurse, 
wants position paying $1600. (B) R.N., 
age 39, B.S. degree, post graduate ob- 
stetrics, public health, interesting experi- 
ence, seeks appointment in school work or 
public health supervising. No. 2927, Aznoe’s 
Central Registry, 30 North Michigan, Chi- 
cago. 





School Business Manager. Now employed, 
but would like place with chance to de- 
velop. Experience includes Building main- 
tenance; Bond issues and records; Insur- 
ance; $1,000,000 Budget preparation and 
operation; Financial records and statistics; 
Purchase, storage, and issue of all equip- 
ment and supplies. Excellent references 
from present and former Board Members 
and Superintendent of Schools. Will go to 
any part of the country. Address American 
School Board Journal, Dept. 35-J. 





SCHOOL EQUIPMENT REPAIRS 





Attention Schools: Discount heavy replace- 
ment expense by rebuilding present dam- 
aged or scrapped equipment. From your 
old junk waste piles we reconstruct good 
desks, opera chairs, blackboards, everything. 
Scientific repair departments installed and 
taught. We furnish desk parts, special 
bolts and clamps, braces, tools, materials 
and instruction. Used equipment bought 
and sold. Guarantee Repairs System, De- 
catur, Ala. 





FOR SALE 





One Circle A, two-room portable school 
building. Excellent condition. Communi- 
eate with R. W. Nash, Superintendent of 
Schools, Ticonderoga, New York. 





Edison Rotary Mimeograph, No. 78. 
ufactured by A. B. Dick Co. 
condition. $50.00. 
ville, Wisconsin. 


Man- 
Is in good 
Gertrude Powell, Gales- 


Dalton Adding Machine. Practically new. 
$265 model. Will sell for $125.00. Gertrude 
Powell, Galesville, Wisconsin. 





BACK COPIES 





We will pay 25c for back copies of the 
American School Board Journal for No- 
vember, 1925. Address Circulation Dept., 
American School Board Journal, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
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BUILT ON MERIT— 


DRAPERIES STAGE SETTINGS 
SCENERY RIGGING 


ASBESTOS CURTAINS bis 3 om a 
ae ees 


My; Tere 
‘ 4 tTanton  \ 
for schools, little theatres, clubs, halls, gi Cries is sole 
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Hand- Made Cast Sones 
§ SCHOOL TABLETS 


“Equal to the best” genuine bronze tab- 
lets, memorial honor rolls, plaques, trophies 
and nameplates. Write for our new 64- 
page catalog. 


The Newman Mfg. Co. 


3 NORWOOD P. O. CINCINNATI, O. 
























Booklet $1929” describing thee NOVLFLEX setting 


will be mailed on request. 















NOVELTY SCENIC STUDIOS 


340 WEST 41ST STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








a self-improvement device 
for teachers and supervisors 


A SelfRating Scale 


by Epwin J. Brown, PA.D., Professor of Education 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 





An outline providing school officials with a 
method to check-up on their own accomplish- 
ments and shortcomings. 


For PERMANENT PROTECTION against damage 


by accident and prevent tramps and other 
undesirable persons from entering 
buildings through windows. 


Covers the aims, the personal and social qualities, 
methods, principles, classroom management, teach- 
ers’ meetings, and general procedure in super- 
Visors’, supervisory-principals’, and helping-teach- 
ers’ work. 
A unique but effective system for improve- 
ment in school supervision! 


Send us 25 cents in stamps or money 
order and we will send you 4 Scales 
and 1 Manual of Directions. Address: 
Dept. AS.BJ. 3. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


354-364 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, IIl. 
342 Madison Ave. 66 E. So. Water St. 


ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER 


BADGER WIRE & IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and Twenty-sixth Avenues 
MILWAUKEE aoe WISCONSIN 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
-- OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES -- 


For Professional Teacher Placement Service 
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+ 9 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. The Educators Bur eau The Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency 
74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. Est. 1885 iiiiiniiiidaaes Bldg. either ines a a 410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg. Denver, Colo. 
Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers E . 


4 > > 
s ; Efficient, professional, placement service Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D. Manager 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 


; TEACHERS and SCHOOL OFFICIALS mann 
Willard W. Andrews F. Wayland Bailey 7 ; Lumber Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 
President Secretary No advance fee No charge to school officials 


Bryant Teachers Bureau, Inc. Interstate Teachers’ Agency Sabins’ Educational Exchange 


T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. 37 years - campeon enpationae 
: 1a: : : in teacher placement wor 
711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 500 Duffy-Powers Building Rochester, New York Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service 
1759 Salmon Tower, New York City 


412 Shops Building Des Moines, Iowa 
OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Placed teachers in twenty-six different states last year. 


ae ; E. T. HOUSH, Manager 
Twenty years experience. Write for information ANNA ALLEE, Assistant Manager 


: ’ Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agenc 
The Cary Teachers’ Agency The Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency & y 


36 Pearl S 14 Beacon 8 oo Pegeies Seinen See Seg. CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
Slerdlerd, Comm. a en ee 366 Fifth Ave., between 34th & 35th Sts. NEW YORK. 


. . ; Situated in the heart of the land of opportunity h Offices 1086 Union Trust Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Our business is done by recommendation for teachers. Branc C€S: 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


in answer to direct calls from employers ; . A Superior Agency for Superior People. We Register Only 
H. A. Mitchell Proprietor Reliable Candidates. Services Free to School Officials 


“Distinguished Personnel Service” 


CLARK-BREWER The Parker Teachers’ Agency Southern Teachers’ Agency 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 26th Year Columbia Chattanooga Richmond 


: Louisville Memphis 
icen 
FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY State licensed and regulated Continuous registration in four offices 


E. L. GREGG, Mer. George R. Ray, Manager sh iladiena tide 
SIX OFFICES—One Registration for ALL 14 So. Carroll St. Madison, Wis. Covers Middle Atlantic, South and Middle West 


COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Velour Curtains — Cycloramas 
Draperies 


“IF IT’S USED ON A STAGE—WE CAN FURNISH IT” 


ACME SCENIC STUDIOS 
A preference tor 2919-21 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, IIl. 


y i rtising 
. ‘tand Engraving Jackson Proscenium Curtain No. 26 
is justitied ~ from | 

the standpoint of 
sound business 
economy as wellas 











. from a love of good 


Beautiful - Practical - Economical 


The stage curtain is the most con- 
spicuous object in the school audi- 
torium. In the beauty of fabric 
and finish our proscenium curtains 
satisfy the most exacting observer, 
and their correct construction «#s- 
sures perfect operation. 


\ 


Ww 











14 N 


| WINNEBAGO §) 


F Hy : bf 


A. P. JACKSON CORP., HERKIMER, N. Y. 





MILWAUKEE 
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“QOBCO”’ STEEL FLAG POLES 


They are storm and lightning proof, smooth 
and straight, last a lifetime, cost less than 
wood poles. 


Our flag poles are constructed of steel pipe 
sections, telescoping into each other and held 
in place with steel pins, thereby making a 
tight and rigid joint. 


Erection is very simple, and with the full 
directions furnished by us anyone can do it. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES. 


OTTO BIEFELD COMPANY 


118 - 206 N. Water St. Watertown, Wisconsin 








PULP OLPVLP CLP CLP’ 


° An excellent Home Economics text 


Fundamentals of Sewing 
By Carrie Crane Ingalls 


§ 

A real text on sewing—a book which out- 
lines a comprehensive course, contains a 

, complete series of carefully graded class 

’ assignments, and still goes into every de- 
tail. For teachers who are seeking a practi- 
cal detailed statement of the fundamentals 
of sewing. 

§ 

§ 

§ 


Cloth, 184 pages. Price, $1.60. 


Send for a copy on approval! 


The Bruce Publishing Company 
New York MILWAUKEE Chicago 











Insist that Your New 

. Desks be Equipped with 

= =©=—S TANNEWITZ 
Orme VIG NABI 4 ae ES 


os They Possess 
Model | al 7 Definite Superiorities 


1—Top made of heavy brass nickeled or 
enameled. 2—Rust-proof and unbreakable. 
3—Spring barrel protects glass ink container. 4—Unaffected 
by the shrinking or swelling of desk tops. 5—Locks perma- 
nently in desk. 6—Glass ink container has no lugs to chip 
or break off and is easy to clean. 7—Economical—holds just 


the proper amount of ink—not enough to become thick and 
unusable. 


Write for free sample of this inkwell, known as our 
odel 1, for inspection. 


THE TANNEWITZ WORKS 


FRONT AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


—— a | 
F 


ELECTRICALLY OPERATED, 
AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE 


Requires No Attention 


Write to us for list of colleges and high 
schools using our machine. Illustrated 
Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. 
6 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Machine Will 
Automatically 


Produce 


GAS 


For your lab- 
oratories and 
Domestic Sci- 
ence Depart- 
ment, 

In use in hun- 
dreds of educa- 
tional institu- 
tions through- 
outthecountry. 














“STANDARD” 
CORK 
wooo 


iwsert Bulletin Board 


THE BEST 
BY 
ANY TEST 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
| Schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
AERIS BS old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CORK 
OMPOSITION 


Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 










VELOUR CURTAINS AND CYCLORAMAS 
STAGE SCENERY 


The Wm. Beck & Sons Co. 
Established 1658 
2104-2110 Highland Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 











American Portable Schools 
owe their widespread ac- 
ceptance to their general 
attractiveness and modern 
design. The school dis- 
tricts of almost every state 
in the U. S. are using 
them to relieve congested 
conditions. 
Your inquiry regarding the 
advantages and construc- 
tion details of American 
Portable Schools will bring 
you full information 
AMERICAN PORTABLE 
HOUSE CORPORATION 
601-611 Alaska St., 
Seattle, Wash. 
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ACOUSTICS 
Celotex Company, The 
Johns-Manville Corp. 


ADJUSTABLE WINDOW SHADES 
Athey Company, The 
Draper Shade Co., L. O. 


AIR CONDITIONING 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 


AIR WASHERS 


American Blower Company 
Sturtevant Company, B. F. 


ALUMINUM WARE 
Cleveland Kange Company, The 


ARCHITECTS 
(See Schoolhouse Architects’ Directory) 


ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Company 
Heywood -Wakefield Co. 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
Mahoney Chair Company 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Mfg. Company 
Steel Furniture Company 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
North Electric Mfg. Company, The 


BAND neTRUBENTS 
Conn, Ltd., C. G, 


BASEMENT winpowe~sreet 
Detroit Stee] Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


BLACKBOARD CLEANERS 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Oakite Products, Inc. 


BLACK BOARDS—MANUFACTURED 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Blackboard Company 
Valleyco Company, The 
Weber Costello Company 


BLACK BOARD—SLATE 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 


BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp. 
Minter Homes Corporation 
Universal Equipment Co 
Wayne Iron Works 
Williams Iron Works 


BOILERS 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Kewanee Boiler Company 
Titusville Iron Works Co. 


BOILER COMPOUNDS 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Midland Chemical! Laboratories 


BOOK CASES 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 


BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Walraven Book Cover Co., A. T 


BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Bruce Publishing Co. 
Gregg Publishing Company 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Laidlaw Brothers 
Lippincott Company, J. B 
Merriam Co., G. & C. 
Winston Co., The John C. 


BRONZE TABLETS 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 


BRONZE TABLETS, SIGNS, LETTERS 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 


BRUSHES 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Common Brick Mfrs. Ass’n, The 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
North Western Steel Products Company 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
Structural Slate Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


BULLETIN BOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Paddock Cork Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Company 


BUSES 
Dodge Brothers Corp. 


BUS BODIES 
Fremont Metal Body Co., The 
Wayne Works, The 


CABINETS 
Park, Winton & True Co. 


CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Pick-Barth Co., Inc., Albert 
Sani Products Co., The 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
Van Range Co., John 


CALCULATING MACHINES 
Marchant Calculating Machine Co 


CANVAS GOODS 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Co 


CHAIRS 
Algoma Wood Products Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Clarin Manufacturing Co. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Stakmore Company 
Standard School Equipment Co. 
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Tucker Duck & Rubber Co 
Wark-Beacon Steel Furniture Co. 
CHAIRS—FOLDING 
Clarin Mfg. Company 
Mahoney Chair Company 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Standard Mfg. Company 
Vitek Mfg. Co. 
CHALKS 
American Crayon Company 
Binney & Smith Co. 
CHARTS 
Weber Costello Company 


CLASSROOM FILMS 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Oakite Products, Inc. 


CLEANING PRODUCTS 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
CLOCKS—P ROGRAM 
Murphy-Davis Signal Co. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
CLOTH BLACKBOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 
Weber Costello Company 
COMBINATION LOCKS 
Greene Tweed Corp 
CONCRETE MARBLE 
Concrete Marble Company 


CORK TILE AND CORK CARPET 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
COOKING APPARATUS 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
CRAYONS 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Binney & Smith Co. 
Bradley Company, Milton 
National Crayon Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Company 
CRAYON COMPASSES 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 
CRAYON TROUGHS 
Dudfield Manufacturing Company 
Weber Costello Company 
DAMP ROOFING 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
Truscon Stee] Company 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 
DEAFENING QUILT 
Celotex Company, The 
DESKS—OF FICE 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Imperial Desk Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 


Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M. 


DIPLOMAS 
Beckley-Cardy Comoene 
Welch Mfg. Co., M. 


DISHWASHERS 
Cleveland Range Company, The 


DISHWASHING COMPOUNDS 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Oakite Products, Inc. 


DISINFECTANTS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 
Christiansen, C. 
Cleveland Range Co. 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Pick-Barth Co., Inc., Albert 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
Van Range Co., John 


Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M. 


DOORS 

Irving Hamlin 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 

Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co. 
DOORS, STEEL-FIREPROOF 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
DRAFTING DEPT. FURNITURE 

Bradley Company, Milton 

Christiansen, C. 

Kewaunee Mfg pee 

Rowles Co., E. W. 

Sheldon & Co., E. i 

Vitek Manufacturing Co., Inc 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 

Clow & Sons, James B. 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 

Taylor Company, Halsey W. 
DUPLICATORS 

Ditto, Inc. 

Safe-Guard Check Writer Corp. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRICAL REFRIGERATION 
General Electric Company 

ELECTRIC TOWELS 
General Utilities, Inc. 

ERASERS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Weber Costello Co. 


ERASER CLEANERS 
Weber Costello Company 


FENCES 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
Clay Eqvinment Corp. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence Association 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 


leading and most reliable manufacturers and dealers in the country. 
Purchases from these firms can be made with a positive assurance of satisfaction. 
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FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Standard Electric Time Company 
FIRE ESCAPES 
Logan Co. 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
FIREPROOF DOORS 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Company 


FIRE INSURANCE 


Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 


Companies 


FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 


FLAGS 
Annin & Co. 


FLAG POLES 
Biefeld & Company, Otto 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 


FLOOR COVERING 
American Asphalt Tile Corporation 
Congoleum -Nairn, Inc. 
Heywood -Wakefield Co. 


FLOOR FINISHES 
Churchill Manufacturing Co 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 


FLOORING 
American Asphalt Tile Corporation 
Bruce Company, The E. L. 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Durafiex Co., The 
Maple Flooring Mfrs. Association 
Truscon Steel Company 
FLOORING COMPOSITION 
American Asphalt Tile Corporation 
Bruce Company, The E. L. 
Congoleum-Natrn, Inc. 
Durafiex Co., The 


FLOOR TILES 
American Asphalt Tile Corporation 
Bruce Company, The E. L 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Norton Company 


FLOORS, STEEL FIREPROOF 
Truscon Steel Company 


FLOOR TREATMENTS 
Churchill Manufacturing Co. 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 


FLOOR TREATING COMPOUNDS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 


FLUSH VALVES 
Bowlus Mfg. Company, The 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
Clarin Mfg. Company 
Mahoney Chair Company 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Stakmore Company 
Standard Mfg. Company 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Co. 
Vitek Manufacturing Co. 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Hamlin, Irving 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Horn Folding Partition Co., Paul 
Park, Winton & True Co. 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 


FURNITURE 
Algoma Wood Products Co. 
American Seating Co. 
Andrews Company, The A. H. 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Kundtz Company, The Theo. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Stakmore Company 
Standard School Equipment Co. 
Steel Furniture Company 
Wark-Beacon Steel Furniture Co. 


Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M. 


FURNITURE BRACES 
Wittliff Furniture Brace Co. 


GAS MACHINES 
Matthews Gas Machine Co. 
GLASS 
Libbey-Owens Glass Co 
Manufacturers Glass Company 
GLOBES 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Weber Costello Company 
GRAND STANDS 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
Wayne Iron Works 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 


GYMNASIUM FLOORING 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 


HAIR DRIER 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
(Sani-Dri Division) 


HEATING SYSTEMS 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (‘‘Gasteam’’) 
Crane Company 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 
RB. F. Sturtevant Co. 


(Continued on Page 168) 
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INKS 
American Crayon Company 
Keller Ink Co., Robert 
Sanford Mfg. Co. 
INKWELLS 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 
Squires Inkwell Company 
Tannewitz Works, The 
U. 8. Inkwell Company 


JANITOR’S SUPPPLIES 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 

Pick-Barth Co., Inc., Albert 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 

KEYLESS LOCKS 
Barrett Lock Co., Inc., The 

LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
Knott Apparatus Co., L. E. 

Leitz, Inc., E. 
Standard Electric Time Company 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M 

CABORATORY FURNITURE 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 

Welch Manufacturing Company, Ww M. 

LADDERS 
Dayton Safety Ladder Co., The 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY 
Troy Laundry Machinery Co. 
LAWN MOWERS 
Coldwell Lawn Mower Company 
Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co 
Jacobsen Manufacturing Company 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Demco Library Supplies 
Gaylord Brothers 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M. 

LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Demco Library Supplies 
GaylordBrothers 

LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Belson Mfg. Company 
Demco Library Supplies 
Gleason Tiebout Glass Co. 
Graybar Electric Co., Ine. 
Holophane Company, Ince. 

LINOLEUMS 
Congoleum-Natirn, Inc. 


LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
LIQUID SOAPS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
LOCKERS 
berger Manufacturing Company 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
North Western Steel Products Co. 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Dudley Lock Corporation, The 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 
LUMBER 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Company 
MAPS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Weber Costello Company 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 


METAL BLACKBOARD TRIM 
Dudfield Manufacturing Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


METAL LATH 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
North Western Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Leitz, Inc., E. 
Spencer Lens Company 


MIMEOGRAPHS 
Dick Co., A. B. 


MODELING CLAY 
American Crayon Company 
Bradley Company, Milton 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
National Theatre Supply Co. 

Q R S8-DeVry Corporation 


PAINTS 
American Crayon Company 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 


PAINT—TECHNICAL 
Truscon Steel Company 


PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 


PANIC EXIT DEVICES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Company 


PAPER 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 


PASTE 
American Crayon Company 
Arabol Mfg. Company 
Bradley Company, Milton 
Keller Ink Co., Robert 











PENCILS N 
American Crayon Company 
PIANOS 3 


Kimball Company, W. W. 
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An overwhelming success... 








Superintendents, Supervisors, School Boards, and | 
Instructors hail it as the finest and most usable | 
vocational guide they have seen. It has been unan- | 
imously accepted with the result that after one | 
month the first edition is entirely exhausted! 
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MY VOCATIONAL GUIDEBOOK 


Robert H. Rodgers and Harry S. Belman 


A complete outline designed to help boys and girls study themselves and 
study occupations in a most practical way. It is so arranged that a boy or 
a girl will learn what education and what experience is necessary to get 
into and to succeed in any occupation. They will also learn the personal 
traits, the abilities, and the preparation essential to advancement and pro- 
motion in the chosen vocation. It requires boys and girls to read books 


concerning the occupation and to visit men and women who have been 
successful. Price, 20 cents. 


Introduce your schools to this most helpful book. Write 
today for a copy on ten days’ approval. Dept. A.S.B.J.3. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


New York, N. Y. 354-364 Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin Chicago, Ill. 
342 Madison Ave. 


66 E. South Water St. 
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The 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Fquipment Co. 
Hill-Standard Company 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Mitchell Manufacturing Co. 
Narragansett Machine Company 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 


PLAYGROUND ENCLOSURES 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
Cyclone Fence Co. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Bowlus Mfg. Company, The 
Bradley Wash Fountain Co. 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Copper & Brass Research Association 
Crane Company 
Hoffmenn & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Sloan Valve Company 
Vogel Company, Joseph A. 

POINTERS 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 
Weber Costello Company 

PORTABLE BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp 
Minter Homes Corporation 
Wayne Iron Works 


PORTABLE SANDING MACHINES 
Clarke Sanding Machine Company 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
American Portable House Co. 
Asbestos Bulldings Co. 

Circle A Products Corporation 
Harris Brothers Company 
Minter Homes Corporation 


PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Spencer Lens Co. 

Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Screen Corp. 

PROJECTION MACHINES 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
National Theatre Supply Co 

PROJECTORS 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Holmes Projector Company 

PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
Western Electric Co. 


PUMPS—Vacuum, Condensation, 
Centrifugal, Sump 
Nash Engineering Co. 


RADIOS 
Multi-Selecto Phonograph, Inc 
Radio-Victor Corporation of America 


firms listed below include the leading and most reliable manufacturers and dealers in the country. 
can secure a place in this directory. 
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RANGES 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
REFRIGERATION 
General Electric Company 
REINFORCED STEEL 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 
Western Electric Co. 
ROLLING PARTITIONS 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G 
RULERS 
Seneca Falls Rule & Block Co 
SAFETY STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
SANDERS 
Clarke Sanding Machine Company 
SASH OPERATING DEVICES, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
SASH, VENTILATING 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
SCIENTIFIC or 
Rowles Co., E. W 


Standard Electric Time Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


SCREENS—PICTURE 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 

Screen Corp. 


SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
Finnell System, Inc. 


SEWAGE EJECTORS 
Nash Engineering Co. 


SEWING MACHINES 
Singer Sewing Machine Co. 

SHADE ADJUSTERS 
Eveleth Mfg. Co. 


SHOWERS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co 


SLATED CLOTH 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 
Weber Costello Company 


SOUND PICTURES 

Electrical Research Products, Inc 
SOUND SYSTEMS 

Radio Receptor Company, Inc 





ADVERTISERS’ 


SPRAY PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 


STAFF LINERS 
Weber Costello Company 


STAGE CURTAINS, EQUIPMENT 
AND SCENERY 
Acme Scenic Studios 
Beck & Sons Co., The Wm. 
Belson Mfg. Co. 
Jackson Corp., A. P. 
National Theatre Supply Co. 
Novelty Scenic Studios 
Standard Decorating Co. 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 
Twin City Scenic Company 
Universal Scenic Studios, Inc. 
Weiss & Sons, I 


STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Mills Company, The 
Norton Company 
Sanymetal Products Company 


STEEL JOISTS 
Truscon Steel Company 


STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
North Western Steel Products Co. 


STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
North Western Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


STOOLS—STEEL ADJUSTABLE 
Vitek Mfg. Co. 


TABLES 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Mutschler Bros. Company 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 
Welch Manufacturing Company. W. M 


TABLETS—BRONZE 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 


TALKING MACHINES 
Radio- Victor Corporation 


TEACHER AGENCIES 
Natl. Association of Teacher Agencies 
Teacher Agencies Directory 


TECHNICAL PAINTS 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 





REFERENCE INDEX 





Aeme Scenic Studios............66 164 
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American Asphalt Tile Corporation. “13 
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American Portable House Co...... 165 
American Seating Company........ 23 
Anchor Post Fence Company...... 120 
Arabol Mfg. Company...........++- 157 
Asbestos Buildings Company....... 146 
Athey Company ........--+eseesees 146 
Austral Window Company veeae 4th cover 
Automatic Electric, Inc.........+.- 83 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co....161 
Badger Wire & Iron Works.......- 163 


Barrett Lock Company, Inc., The...147 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 






Bay West Paper Co.......+++ 
Beck ‘& Sons Co., The Wm 
Belson Manufacturing Co........-- 156 
Berger Mfg. Company......+-++++++ 123 
Biefeld & Company, Otto......... -165 
Binney & Smith Company......+-- 30 
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Bradley Wash Fountain (©........- 130 
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Bruce Publishing Co....163, 165 & 167 
Bruce Company, E. L........++++++ 81 
Buckeye Blower Co........6++e+808 131 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co...... 89 
Celotex Company, The.........-++++ 145 
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Chicago Hardware Foundry Co.... 112 
Christiansen, CC. ......e-seeeeeeees 28 
Churchill Manufacturing Company. .144 
Circle A Products Corp......... 82 & 92 
Clarin Manufacturing Co..........++ 33 
Clarke Sanding Machine Co....... 143 
Classified WantS ......eeeeeeeevece 162 
Clay Equipment Corp...........+++ 146 
Cleveland Range Company, The... -ll2 
Clow & Sons, James B........+-++++ i 
Coldwell Lawn Mower Company.... 16 
Columbia School Supply Co........ 26 
Common Brick Manufacturers Asso- 
GUI, “THE cccccscccncecscvcece 74 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc.........-+0+++ 69 
Game, B00., GC. Geeccccssccccvcsses 105 
Continental Chemical Corp........ 71 
Copper & Brass Research Ass’n..... 7 
CHEMO CB. ccccsessacccccovcccceces 138 
Cyclone Fence Company peeheenawews 10 
Demco Library Supplies........... 157 
Detroit Steel Products Co.......... 72 
DeVilbiss Company, The........... 142 
Ditto, Incorporated ..........cce00- 109 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F....159 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O....... 144 
Dudfield Manufacturing Co........ 28 
Dudley Lock Corporation, The. .76 & 77 
Dunham Company, C. A..........- 134 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co.......... . 85 
Eagle Soap Corporation........... 142 
European Treasure Tours.......... 169 
Evans, W. Le. ..ccccccccccvcccccess 158 
Eveleth Mfg. Company....... + wee 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
COMMMAMICS ccccccccccccccccceces 171 
Finnell System, Inc...........3rd cover 
Fremont Metal Body Co., The...... 127 


Gillis & Geohegan, The............ 145 
Ginn & Company.........05-.e. 00s 153 
Gleason Tiebout Glass (Co... . . 


Graybar Electric Co., Inc 
Geeene Tweed Corp.. 








Gregg Publishing Company. rr 154 
BROOM, TEVIRE 2 niccccccsecccccces 150 
Harris Brothers Co....... 4 14y 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart. .... 12 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Co.......... 5 
Heywood-Wakefield Co ............ 107 
Hillyard Chemical Company........ 100 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co.......114 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co....... 87 
Holmes Projector Company......... 1158 
Holophane Company, Inc. 344000 
Horn Folding Partition Wich eae 84 
Ideal I’ewer Lawn Mower Co... ioncenee 
Inyerial Desk Company............ 24 
Iroquois Publishing Co......... ee LRA 
MS, RAs Bis Wis 605.655.6.00-0500% 164 
Jacobsen Manufacturing Company...146 
Johns-Manville Corp. .............. 97 
Johnson Service Company.......... 4 
Keller Ink Co., Robert............. 157 
Kewanee Boiler Corp............. o 8 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company o. 20g 
Kimball Company, W. W.. ..110 
K-M Supply Company...... ice 
Knott Apparatus Co., L. E......... 98 
MS MEAL iies s4d055540000%0% 154 
Lippincott Company, J. B......... 155 
RE SUN Sic tssessssvetececs 134 
Maple City Stamping Comna:y ..... 20 
Marchant Calculating Machine Co.. 18 
Matthews Gas Machine Co......... 165 
Medart Mfg. Company, Fred.......119 
oo, i ee ee ee re 154 


Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 2 


Miller Keyless Lock Co., The J. B..160 


Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co...... 88 
Minter Homes Corporation.......... 161 
Mitchell Mfg. Company............ 120 
Multi-Selecto Phonograph, Inc...... 103 
Murphy-Davis Signal Co............ 150 
Mutschler Bros. Company.......... 22 
Narragansett Machine Co.......... 126 
Nash Engineering Co............... 34 
National Association of Teachers 
HE 565556 640965 K 6665 d0 06088 ltd 
National Crayon Company......... 32 
National School Equip. Co........ 29 
National Theatre Supply Co........ 102 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co...... 30 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co....... 1 
Nelson Corp., The Herman....... {nsert 
Newman Manufacturing Co., The...163 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.. 165 
North Electric Mfg. Co., The...... 70 
North Western Steel Products Co...12% 
Norton Company .............. - 
Novelty Scenic Studios............. 163 
Oakite Products, Inc.........cccees 122 
Paddock Cork Company............ 32 
Page Fence Association............ 16 
Park, Winton & True Cu..........135 
Peabody Seating Co., The........ - 20 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co....... 129 
Peterson & Co., Leonard......... 26 
Pick-Barth Co., Inc., Albert........ 116 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co....121 
Potter Manufacturing Corp....... 145 
Premier Engraving Co.............. 164 
Professional School Service Directory 160 
Progressive School Equipment 


(a Arerrerrrr rere rer 113 & 140 
Radio Receptor Company, Inc...... 102 
Radio-Victor Corporation of America 151 
Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co....... 94 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co........ 73 
ol Oe = ae eee a 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company....21 & 25 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co............ S 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert........ 160 
Safe-Guard Check Writer Corp.... 18 
Sanford Manufacturing Company.. 33 
Sani Products Company........... 115 
Sanymetal Products Company..... 128 
School Architects Directory....14 & 15 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand 

EE 25 4.54.4 5ANUi04 ah08 i8888 24 
Sheldon & Company, E. H......... 108 
Singer Sewing Machine Co......... 19 
Sloan Valve Company.............. 79 
— & Corona Typewriters Inc, 
Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co............. 124 
 .. ¢  , 142 
Spencer Tans Company............ 156 
Squires Inkwell Company........... 30 
Standard Blackboard Co........... 165 


Standard Decorating Company, The. 158 
Standard Electric Time Co., The.. 36 


Standard Gas Equipment Corp.....117 
Standard Manufacturing Co......... 22 
Steel Furniture Co.........cccccces 27 
Steffens-Amberg Company........... 10 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The......126 
Sturtevant Company, B. F.......... 139 
Tannewitz Works, The.............. 165 
Taylor Company, Halsey W........ 78 
Teachers Agencies ... .............162 
Tiffin Scenic Studios............... 160 


Titusville Iron Works Co., The.....133 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen 
Corp. 


TTL VOCE TEER CTT EC OTET eT 51 
Truscon Steel Company............ 2 
Twin City Scenic Company......... 161 
Underwood Typewriter Company.... 86 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co...... 141 
U. S. Inkwell Company............ 161 
Universal Equipment Co...... coockee 
Universal Scenic Studio, Inc.......158 
Valleyco Company, The............ 32 
Vitek Manufacturing Co., Inc...... 160 
Vogel Company, Josep A....2nd cover 
Vonnegut Hardware Co............ 6 
WO. GE Ge eccanndascess sane. we 
Wallace & Company, J. D......... 238 
Wallace & Tiernan, Ine........... 75 
Mok ee 126 
Weber Costello Company........... 31 
Weis Mfg. Company, lienry........ 132 
Wes & BONG, Biiccccccsscvscesces 160 
Western Electric Company......... 9 
Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
factUPINg CO... ccsccccscescccccces 112 
Williams Iron Works...........- 118 
Williams Pivot Sash Co., The..... 80 
Wilson Comp., Jas. GD... cccccscee scl 
Wittliff Furniture Brace Co........ 26 





None other 
Purchases from these firms can be made with a positive assurance of satisfaction. 
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TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Automatic Electric Company 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 

North Electric Mfg. Company, The 
Standard Electric Time Company 

TEMPERATURE REGULATION 

Johnson Service Company 


TOILET PAPER AND FIXTURES 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
TOWELS 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
Bay West Paper Company 
Brown Company 
TOILET PARTITIONS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Mills Company, The 
Sanymetal Products Company 
Structural Slate Company 
Weis Mfg. Co., Henry 
TRAVELS 
European Treasure Tours 


TYPEWRITERS 
Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc., LC 
Underwood Typewriter Company 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Company, The 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
VACUUM PUMPS 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Nash Engineering Company 
VALVES—FITTINGS . 
Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 
Clow & Sons, James B 
Crane Company 
Sloan Valve Company 
VENETIAN BLINDS 
Burlington Venetian Blind Co. 


VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
Sturtevant Company, B. F. 

VENTILATORS 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 

VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
Christiansen, C 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Wallace & Co., J. D. 

Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M. 

WARDROBES 
Evans, W. L. 

K-M Supply Company 

Progressive School Equipment Mfg. 
Co., The 

Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 


WASTE PAPER BASKETS 

National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 

North Western Steel Products Company 
WASTE RECEPTACLES 

Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co. 


WATER CLOSETS 

Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 

Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
WATER COLORS 

American Crayon Company 

Bradley Company, Milton 
WATER PURIFIERS 

Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (R. U. V.) 

Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. 
WATERPROOFING 

Sonneborn Sons, L. 

Truscon Steel Company 


WAX CRAYONS 
Bradley Company, Milton 


WEATHERSTRIPS 
Athey Company, The 


WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
North Western Steel Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Company 
Universal Window Company 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 


WINDOW FIXTURES 
Austral Window Company 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Ino. 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 


WINDOW GUARDS 
American Fence Construction Co. 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Logan Co. 
North Western Steel Products Company 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 


WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 


WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 


WINDOW SHADE ROLLERS 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 


WINDOW SHADES 
Athey Company, The 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Burlington Venetian Blind Co. 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
Maxwell & Co., Inc., S. A. 


WINDOWS—STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


WIRE GUARDS 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Cyclone Fence Co 
Logan Co. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
Wallace & Co., J. D. 
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Keep your 


school health 


standards high 
with 


NIBROC 
TOWELS 


HEY encourage boys and girls to wash more often. 

NIBROCS are highly absorbent. One NIBROC dries 
the hands thoroughly, leaving them soft and clean. They 
contain no chemicals to injure the skin, and prevent the 
spreading of infectious diseases often found on the common 
towel. @ NIBROCS are lintless. They are served individually, 
fresh and clean from a dust-proof, key-locked, steel cabinet 
which is loaned to customers. 


LE 


Write now for a generous sample of NIBROCS 
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A Helpful Suggestion 

“William,” said the principal, who overheard two 
of the scholars quarreling on the playgrounds, “you 
shouldn’t talk to a playmate like that.” 

“But gee, sir,” William exclaimed, “you oughta 
heard what he just called me.” 

“That’s all right,” said the principal. “Had you 
thought of heaping coals of fire upon his head?” 

“No, sir,” was the reply. “But it’s a peach of an 
idea.” 

A Modern Maid 

Teacher: “What did Juliet say when she met 
Romeo on the balcony?” 

Pupil: “Couldn’t you get seats in the orchestra?” 

According to Age? 

History Teacher: “What is the Order of the 
Bath?” 

Johnny: “Tommy comes first, then Willie, and 
then baby.” 

Also 

Teacher: “An anonymous person is one who does 
not wish to be known. Who’s that laughing in the 
class?” 

Voice: “An anonymous person, teacher.” 


Needed One 


Housewife: “No, I don’t want no cookbook, nor 
no almanac, nor no book of no kind.” 

Book Agent: “Then how about a good cheap 
grammar?” 

Good Reason 

A boy was crying when he got to Sunday school, 
and his teacher asked him what the trouble was. 
“Dad wouldn’t let me go fishing this morning,” he 
sobbed. “That was the right thing for your father 
to do; didn’t he tell you why you couldn’t go fishing 
today,” responded the teacher. “Yes,” said the kid 
between sobs, ‘he said there was only enough bait 
for him.” 

What Daughter Thought 

Mr. A. C. Shong, veteran principal of the West Divi- 
sion High School of Milwaukee, tells this story con- 
cerning himself: 

“When my children were small their mother brought 
them occasionally to the school after four o’clock, 
while she went out to do some necessary shopping. 
My little girl, who was then 9 years of age, readily 
busied herself with a magazine, but my boy, who 
was 5, was restless and inclined to pick up chalk, 
and other things with which he should not play. 
I, therefore, suggested to my daughter that she 
keep him busy with games and with other things 
which she might improvise. There were always avail- 
able wastepaper, shears, and pencils with which the 
children might play. 

One afternoon I came into the office to find the 
children there. The little girl was lolling back in her 
chair, hands folded, eyes glued on the ceiling. The 
boy was busy writing with a great bundle of papers 
before him. 

“Why don’t you play with Jack?” I asked. 

“But, Daddy, I am,” said my little girl. “We are 
playing school. I am the principal, and Jack is your 
clerk.” 
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Naturally 
Chemistry Teacher: “Supposing this gas was 
deadly poison, what steps would you take if it 
should escape?” 
Brilliant Pupil: “Long ones.” 
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MARY HAD A— 
Mary had a little dab 
Of rose upon her cheek, 
But every where that Mary went 
That dab made people shriek. 


She took the dab to school one day, 
And sought her usual place; 
The teacher cried: “Forsooth, poor girl, 
Go home, and bring your face!” 
—Orville Jones. 
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NEW EASTMAN FILMS 

Eastman Teaching Films, Inc., of Rochester, N. 
Y., has issued two new classroom films, entitled “The 
Mohawk Valley,” and “The Golden Gate.” The first 
is a study of the history and development of the 
Mohawk Valley, and the second is a study of the 
romantic history and background of the City of San 
Francisco and San Francisco Bay. 


THE DUDFIELD DUST TRAY AND ERASER 
CLEANER 
School officials and teachers will be interested in a 
new descriptive circular, just issued by the Dudtield 
Manufacturing Company, of Liberty, Mo., illustrat- 
ing and describing the Dudfield improved combination 
dust tray and eraser cleaner. 


NEW SCHOOL FILMS 

The American Sound and Talking Picture Equip- 
ment Corporation, manufacturers of Tone-o-Graph, 
New York City, have recently announced a series of 
one-reel educational-film subjects for distribution in 
the schools. These educational pictures include 52 one- 
reel subjects, which will be distributed to the schools 
of the country for classroom use during the present 
year. The films have been tested and approved for 
visual-instruction purposes. 


NEW CIRCULAR ON TABLES AND CHAIRS 


The American Seating Company, of Chicago, IIl., 
has issued a circular, describing and illustrating its 


new line of tables and chairs for kindergartens, 
primary grades, classrooms, libraries, and _ special 
rooms. 


The circular illustrates a line of tables and chairs 
specially designed for school uses, which embodies 
distinctive superiorities not previously obtainable at 
school-equipment prices. All the furniture has a sani- 
tary, washable, durable lacquer surface over American- 
walnut brown stain, which gives a beautiful finish to 
hardwood grain effects. This line is in a class of its 
own in design, construction, workmanship, attractive- 
ness, and scientific adaptability to specific purposes. 

Complete information may be obtained by writing 
to The American Seating Company at 14 East Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


DEATH OF MR. LOUIS 


Mr. Otto Theodore Louis, president of the Scientific 
Equipment Company, died at his home in New York 
City, on December 18. 


NEW CATALOG OF MILLER SCHOOL 
WARDROBES 

The K-M Supply Company, of Kansas City, Mo., 
manufacturers of Miller school wardrobes, has just 
issued a new Catalog W-6, illustrating and describing 
standard types of classroom and corridor wardrobes, 
also special equipment for the interior of wardrobes. 

The catalog contains plans, specifications, and use- 
ful information for selecting the proper wardrobe for 
a school building. Some especially valuable informa- 
tion is given relative to size of wardrobe, blackboard 
heights, and ventilation. 

School officials and architects may obtain a copy of 
the Miller catalog by writing to the K-M Supply Com- 
pany at 117 West Eighth St., Kansas City, Mo. 


ANNOUNCE BAUSCH & LOMB RESEARCH 
MICROSCOPE 


The Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., has issued an illustrated booklet, describing 
its new Research DDE Microscope, which is an en- 
tirely new instrument. The new microscope is the 
result of exhaustive research, and its design and con- 
struction have taken advantage of important prin- 
ciples for convenience, accuracy, and comfort. It has 
been designed to permit rapid change from binocular 
to monocular vision and back again, and to allow 


for the focusing of the condenser for higher power 
and for lower power. . 
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Complete information may be obtained from the 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company at Rochester, N. Y. 


RICHARDS-WILCOX COMPANY OBSERVES 
GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 

The Richards-Wilcox Company, of Aurora, IIL, is 
observing, during the year 1930, the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the establishment of the firm. The firm was 
established in 1880 for the manufacture of barn-door 
hangers, and has since increased the scope of its pro- 
ducts with the addition of auditorium and gymna- 
sium door equipment, garage doors, fire doors, parti- 
tion doors, school wardrobe-door hangers, and indus- 
trial doors. During its fifty years of service the R-W 
firm has occupied three different sites. In 1880 the 
Wilcox Company was established, with Mr. J. H. Pease 
as president. In 1910, the firm was reorganized with 
the merging of the Wilcox and Richards firms into 
the Richards-Wilcox Company, with Mr. W. H. Fitch 
as president. 

The present firm has a large school field and enjoys 
a reputation for honesty and square dealing. Mr. 
Fitch continues as president and general manager of 
the concern. 

HERMAN PRICE GOES TO EAGLE 
PENCIL COMPANY 

Mr. Herman Price, formerly manager of the pencil 
sales department of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany, Jersey City, N. J., has recently become vice- 
president and general manager, and a member of the 
board of directors of the Eagle Pencil Company of 
New York City. 

Mr. Price has a long service record in the pencil 
industry and is well known to the school-supply field. 
Beginning as a stenographer with the Dixon Crucible 
Company 29 years ago, by force of ability and 
initiative he was advanced to various positions of re- 
sponsibility. He was appointed as manager of the 
pencil sales department, a position which he had held 
for the past 14 years with marked success. 


MR. H. B. VAN DORN SUCCEEDS 
MR. PRICE 

Mr. H. B. Van Dorn, Jr., who has become man- 
ager of the pencil sales department of the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J., suc- 
ceeds Mr. Herman Price. He comes to his new position 
with an extensive pencil experience and a wide knowl- 
edge of trade requirements, gained in actual work as 
a salesman over a period of 21 years with the Dixon 
Company. Mr. Van Dorn has served a long appren- 
ticeship as a representative of the pencil sales depart- 
ment of the company, and as assistant manager in 
charge of pencil salesmen. He enjoys a wide acquaint- 
ance among the stationary trade and is a familiar 
figure at all the trade conventions in the United 
States and Canada. 


NEW NATIONAL EQUIPMENT CATALOG 

The National School Equipment Company, of Port 
Washington, Wis., manufacturers of school equipment, 
have just issued a new loose-leaf catalog which is the 
result of many years of experience in building school- 
room equipment. The material which is based on an 
entirely new idea in 
catalog - making, 
stresses the functional — 
design of school f 
furniture. It treats 
particularly of the 
educational uses of 
the furniture, as well 
as the economic and 
hygienic features. 

The catalog lists 
adjustable, _ posture, 
pedestal, lecture- 
room, commercial, 
and movable chair 
desks, as well as a 
line of schoolroom 
and office chairs, 
kindergarten furni- 
ture, assembly seat- 
ing, tablet-arm chairs, 
and teachers’ desks. The New ‘‘National School Equip- 

School officials who ment” Catalog 
are interested in the National line may obtain com- 
plete information and prices by writing to the Na- 
tional Equipment Company at Port Washington, Wis. 

A NEW IDEA IN TEACHER PLACEMENT 

Previous to the world war, mental testing was 
undertaken only by psychology professors and was an 
uncommon thing. Today, tests of various kinds are 
being used in the large business organizations, and 
one city has used mental tests for its police depart- 
ment. 

At Omaha, Nebr., an I.Q. Teachers’ Association has 
been formed. It is a teachers’ placement agency, which 
has as its membership requirement a satisfactory 1.Q. 
as determined by a standard mental test. The 1.Q. 
Teachers’ Association has been organized on the basis 
that the employer has the right to know the mental 
capacity of the teacher under consideration for a teach- 
ing position. The association is directed by Mr. A. M. 
Johnson, an experienced teachers’ agency and _ place- 
ment manager. 
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the — day fire consumes over twelve hundred build- servation for the idea of profit on the part of mutual fire 
+“ ings—an appalling loss. companies has been a considerable and measurable 
Mutual Fire Insurance companies are fighting against _ benefit to American property owners. 
this loss and have been for nearly a century. The mutual plan of insurance is old — older than any 
Conservation of property has long been other form of insurance. More than a 


the basic aim of mutual fire companies An Unparalleled Record 


century and a half of service — billions 
‘ . ee a ‘ a) 75 leading, legal reserve companies under State . ee * a 
because the y rec ognize d that reduc tion supervision constitute the Federation of Mutual of dollars of busine ss in force, indicate 


of fire loss was the most effective means Fire Insurance Companies. The oldest Federa- its strencth and stability. 
tion company was founded in 1752. Five others 5 


of reducing the cost of fire insurance. are more than 100 years old. Write today for a booklet explaining 


The enormous saving that has resulted — Of the temaining companies — 
oD 9 are between 75 and 100 years old 


the operation of mutual fire insurance. 

from mutual prevention effort has bene- 10 are between 50 and 75 years old No additional material will be sent nor 
. 30 are between 25 and 50 years old . om .: 

fited mutual policyholders through re- 20 are between 10 and 25 years old will there be any personal solicitation. 


duction of rates, and annual returns of a —_ The Federation companies are protecting prop» | Address Mutual Fire Insurance, Room 


erty to the extent of six billion dollars —have 


substantial part of the premium. assets in excess of ninety million dollars—have 2202-C, 180 North Michigan Avenue, 
3 : . returned to policyholders savings of more than ~ ‘ . 
The substitution of the ideal of con- one hundred and thirty millions of dollars. Chicago, Illinois. 
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. SOUTH SEA ISLAND 
CATAMARAN CANOE 


INTEREST AND ENTHUSIASM 


are bound to develop in classes where the r 
teachers make use of- VISUAL EDUCATION | 


“AMBRITE” Ee 
BRILLIANT COLORED CHALK & 
CRAYONS : 


510 SERIES hu 
make blackboard work a pleasure. They come in a So 
wide variety of hues and may be blended with white | 
chalk crayons to produce beautiful tints. 

Many teachers are also using ‘‘Ambrite’’ for sketch work 


on toned paper. Ask your teachers to write for our 
free helps ‘‘Using ‘Ambrite’ Colored Chalk Crayons’’. 


~ THE AMERICAN (7) CRAYON COMPANY ~ 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES a , 9801-901 HAYES AVE.,SANDUSKY: OHIO 


id Faith 
NEW YORK OFFICE .130WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO: 116 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET 
DALLAS, TEXAS : SANTA FE BUILDING 
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If children wore 


Cinderella slippers... 


LASS shippers and dainty steps would 
save a lot of wear and tear on school- 
room floors. But red-blooded boys and girls 
scurry through the halls in shoes some- 
and 


weighted down with mud. They cover the 


times covered with dust dirt, or 
lustrous polish, scrape and_= scratch pat- 
terned surfaces, and paint mud designs up 


the stairs and down the corridors. 


Whatever the problem created by heavy, 
hurrying shoes, the FINNELL Electric 
With it, you 
can serub or wax-polish all the floors in 


Moor Machine can offset it. 


. 


The smallest FINNELL 
Scrubber - Polisher. 


Light, com- 
pact, easy to <>, 
handle. Ideal “y 


for polishing /\.,)) 
small ors # 
crowded /:} 


areas. A if 
p 5 
\ # | 
U 
e 
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the school building. It restores wax sur- 


faces, protects varnished surfaces, and 


cleans all floor surfaces. It divides oper- 
ation costs in half, multiplies savings, sub- 
tracts the 


routine details, and adds generally to the 


trom custodian’s worry over 


attractiveness of your buildings. 


The FINNELL SYSTEM is a complete 
system—not just a machine. There are 
eight different models of the FINNELL 
Scrubber-Polisher—one to suit your needs 
exactly. The size of your building, the 
Hoor area, the floor type 


the 


all have a bear- 
FIN- 


NEL. is the one system giving you so 


ing oon size vou should use. 


wide a range. 
One superintendent of buildings writes: 
“The FINNELL SYSTEM 


us over 50 per cent in our labor and gives 


has saved 


us aimuch cleaner floor. Before we got the 


KINNELL, we employed twelve men to 
do what four men are now doing with 
your machine.” 


Now FINNELL SYS 
TEM is the Electric Vacuum Mopper, 
which picks up the dirty water from the 
Hoor, then rinses the floor with clean water, 


available in the 


picking it up immediately, and leaving the 
Hoor dry as well as clean. 


INVESTIGATE NOW! 


A FINNELL representative will be glad 
to make a survey of your floor space and 
recommend which of the eight FINNELL 
models would best serve your needs. [eel 
free to call him in—it will cost you noth- 
ing whatever and put you under no obli- 
Address FINNELL SYSTEM, 
803 Kast Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


gation. 


rNC., 





IT WAXES - IT POLISHES - 


IT FINISHES - IT SCRUBS 





FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR SCRUBBER~POLISHER 
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™ and particularly the principle of the 
AUSTRAL WINDOW, as the most healthful 


system of ventilation so far devised. 


Reports from the New York State Venti- 

lating Commission show that in the schools 
of one average American city, total absences 
were 477% less in the window-ventilated build- 
ings. 


The education of young America depends 

on its good health, to a broader extent this 
year than ever before, as it is estimated that nearly 
one-half a billion dollars will be spent for new 
school construction. 


AUSTRALWINDOWG. 


101 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 








